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R L. Mi 


ALrnovon a great number of books of 

this ſort have been publiſhed in Engliſh, it muſt 
nevertheleſs be allowed, that moſt, if not all, 
of them, are ill adapted to the capacity of boys, 
Some of them are defective, others redundant, 
and others again have both theſe inconveni- 
ences joined together: viz. being peculiarly 
diffuſe about trifles and infignificancies, and 
yet omitting many particulars of importance, 
which are conſequently neceſſary to be 
known. 


To read the Greek and Latin poets with 
taſte, or mdeed even to underftand them, an 
intimate knowledge of the antient mytholo- 
gy is indiſpenſably neceſſary. To convey this 
knowledge in a plain, and agreeable manner, 
is the chief defign of the following pages. It 
is believed, that no material circumſtances are 
exatied, or even paſſed over too tranſiently ; 

| and 


F TO THE READER. 

and it is hoped, on the contrary, that trifles 

have had no more attention paid to them, than 
what was abſolutely neceſſary. 


Tux ſtile is plain and familiar, as being 
beſt adapted to the form of dialogue in which 
the author expreſſes himſelf. In delivering 
his ſentiments he always recollected that he 
was writing for uninſtructed boys, and not for 
learned readers; and he was therefore more 
anx1ous to make himſelf intelligible, than to 
diſplay his abilities as a ſcholar. 
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5 ANDREW TOOKE. 


June 30. 1713. 
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This Edition has been cunſiderably amended, both in th 
Letter-preſs and Copper-plates : many Errors have been 
corrected, the Citations much beiter arranged, and the Cuts. 


greatly improved. f 42 
1791, 
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The Approach to the PANTHEON. The Origi- 


nal of IDOLATRY. 


| Palezophilus. 
IHA ſort of building is that before us, of ſo 


unuſual a figure ? For, I think it is round, 

unleſs the diſtance deceives my fight. 
eee You are not deceived. It is a Place 
well deſerving to be viſited in this, the Qucen of Cities. 
Let us go and view it, before we go to any other 


place. 


P. What is its Name? 


M. The Fabulbus Pantheon. That is, the Temple of 


the Heathen Gods, which the ſuperſtitious folly of all 
men hath feigned, either through a groſs ignorance 
of the true and only God, or through a deteſtable 
contempt of him. 


P. What was the occaſion of the fcigning ſo many 
Gods r 


R AT. Many 


<> r » 3 
- — — 
. 


2 Of the Gods of the Heathens. 
M. Many cauſes may be aſſigned for it, but * 


theſe four were the principal ones, upon which, as 


upon ſo many pillars, the whole frame of the fabric 
depends. | 

I. The firſt cauſe of idolatry was the extreme fol- 
« jy d and-vain glory of men,” who have denied to 
Him, who is the inexhauſted Fountain of all good, the 
honours, which they have attributed to muddy fireams 
« Digging,” © as the holy prophet complains, © to 
«themſelves broken and dirty ciſterns, and neglect- 
te ing and forſaking the moſt pure Fountain of living 
te waters.” It ordinarily happened after this manner: 
« If any one did excel in ſtature of body; if he was en- 
dued with greatneſs of mind ; or noted for clearneſs of 
© wit, he firſt gained to himſelf the admiration of the 
ignorant vulgar, which admiration was by degrees 
turned into a profound reſpect ; till at length they paid 
him greater honours than men ought to receive, and 


aſcribed the man into the number of the gods; whilft 


the more prudent were either carried away by the tor- 


rent of the vulgar opinion, or were unable, or at leaſt 


afraid, to reſiſt it. 

2. The ſordid flattery of fubjects toward their prin- 
ces was a ſecond cauſe of idolatry.” For, to gratify 
their vanity, to flatter their pride, and to ſoothe them 
in their ſelf-conceit, they erected altars, and ſet the 
images of their princes on them; to which they offered 
incenſe, as they did to their gods; * and many times 
alſo, while they were yet living. 

3. © A third cauſe of idolatry was an * immoderate 
love of immortality in many,” who ſtudied to attain 
to it, by leaving effigies of themſelves behind them; 


Vid, Euſeb. Lactant. Clem. Auguſt. Plat. Cic. > Sap. 
xiv. 14. © Jer. ii. 13. Diodor. lib. 17. Plutarch in 


Lyſand. © Val. Max. I. 8. c. ult. Cic. de rep. apud Aug. 


3+ de. civ. cap. 15. Athen. lib. 6. deipneſoph. cap. 6. 
de Demetrio Poliorcete. Sueton. in Julio, cap. 76. & 84. 
s Pontan. I. 1. c. de Saturn. 


imagining 
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imagining that their names would {till be preſerved 
from the power of death and time, ſo long as they 
lived in braſs, or, as it were, breathed in living ſtatues 
of marble after their funerals. 

4. A prepoſterous deſire of perpetuating the me- 
« mories of excellent and uſeful men to future ages, 
« was the fourth cauſe of idolatry.” For to make the 
memory of ſuch men eternal, and their names immor- 
tal, they made them gods, or rather called them ſo. | 

P. But, who was the firſt contriver and affertor of 
falſe gods ? | | 

M. * Ninus, the firſt king of the A/jrians, was, as 
is reported; who, to render the name of his father 
Belus, or Nimrod, immortal, worthipped him with di- 
vine honour after his death. 

P. When, and in what manner, do they ſay that 
happened ? | Ns 

M. I will tell you. When Ninus had conquered . 

many nations far and near, and built the city, called, 
after his name, Nineveh, he, in a public aſſembly of the 
Babylonians, extolled his father Belus, the —— 
of the city and empire of Babylon, beyond all meaſure, 
as his ma er was; and repreſenting him, not only 
worthy cx perpetual honour among all poſterity, but 
of an immortality alſo among the gods above : Then 
he exhibited a ſtatue of him, that was curiouſly and 
neatly made, to which he commanded them to pay the 
lame reverence that they would have given to Belus 
alive; and, appointing it to be a common fanCtuary to 
the miſerable, he ordained, That if at any time an 
offender ſhould fly to this ſtatue, it ſhould not be law- 
ful to force him away from thence to puniſhment. 
This privilege eaſily procured ſo great a veneration to 
the dead prince, that he was thought more than a man. 


a Thucydid. I. 7. Plutarch. Apopth. Lacon. 4. Cic. f. 
de nat. Deor. 1. Sap. 14.15. Vid. Annal. Salian. an- 
no 20009, * Hier, in Ezech. et in Oſeam. 


B 2 and 
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and therefore was created a god, and called Jupiter: 
or, as others write, Saturn of Babylon; where a moſt 
magnificent temple was erected to him by his ſon, 
and dedicared with variety of facrifices in the two 
thouſandth year of the world, which was the laſt year 
but one of the life of Nah. And from thence, as 
from a peſtilential head, the ſacrilegious plague of 
idols paſſed, by a kind of contagion, into other na- 
tions, and r itſelf every where about. 

P. What! Did all other nations of the world 
worſhip Belus? | 

M. All, indeed, did not worſhip Belus; but, after 
this beginning of idolatry, ſeveral nations formed to 

emſelves ſeveral gods; receiving into that number 
not only mortal and dead men, but brutes alſo; and, 
which 1s a greater wonder, even the moſt mean and 
pitiful inanimate things. For, it is evident, from the 
authority of innumerable writers, that the Africans 
worſhipped the heavens, as a Gcd; the Perſant adored 
fire, water, and the winds; the Libyans, the ſun and 
moon; the Thebans, ſheep and weeſels; the Baby/2- 
nians of Memphis, a whale; the inhabitants of Mendes, 
a goat; the Theſalians, ſtorks; the Sprophenicians, 
dovesz the Egyptians, dogs, cats, crocodiles, and 
hawks; nay, leeks, onions, and garlic. Which moſt 
ſenſeleſs folly | Juvenal wittily expoſes. 

P. But certainly the ancient inhabitants and wiſe 
citizens of Nome did not ſo fottiſhly - receive thoſe 
images of vain g:ds, as thoſe barbarous nations did, 
to whom they were ſuperior, not in arms only and 
humanity, but in wit and judgement. 


* 
— — 


— 


O ſanFo: gente quilus Bec naſcuntur is Bortis Numina, 
Religious nations ſure, and bleſt abodes, 
Where er'ry orchard is o'cr-run with gods. 
Fav. lib. v. ver. 591. 
— N. Lou 
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M. You are miſtaken, Sir; for they exceeded even 
thoſe barbarians in this ſort of folly. 

HP. Say you ſo ? 172 ü 

M. Indeed. For they reckoned among their gods, 
and adored not only beaſts and things void of all ſenſe; 
but, which is far greater madneſs, they worſhipped alſo 
murderers, adulterers, thieves, drunkards, robbers, 
and ſuch-like pee of mankind. 

P. How many, and what kinds of gody did the 
Romans worſhip ?-. 

A. It is ſcarce poſſible to recount them : When, 
beſides their own country gods and family gods, 
all ſtrange gods, that came to the city, were made 
free of it. Whence it came to paſs, in time, that, 
when they ſaw. their precincts too narrow to contain 
ſo many, neceſſity forced them to fend their gods into 
colonies, as they did their men. But theſe: things, 
which I curſorily tell you, you will ſee more conve- 
niently and pleaſantly by and by, with your own 
eyes, when you come into this Pantheon with me; 
where we are now at the door. Let us enter. 


CHAP. Il. 


The Entrance into the PaNTHEON. A Diſtri- 
bution M the Gods into ſeveral Claſſes. 


P. *YOOD God! What a crowd of dead deities 
1s here, if all theſe are deities, whoſe fi- 
gures I ſee painted and deſcribed upon the walls ? 
M. This is the ſmalleſt part of them. For the 
very walls of the city, although it be ſo large, much 
leſs the walls of this temple, cannot contain even 
their titles. 2 
25 Were all theſe gods of the ſame order and dig- 
nity ! | 
M. By no means. But as the Roman people were 
B 3 diſtributed 
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diſtributed into three ranks ; namely of * Senators or 
noblemen, knights or gentlemen, plebeians or citizens: 
as alſo into b noble, neu- raiſed, and ignoble (of which the 
new-raiſed were thoſe, who did not receive their no- 
bility from their anceſtors, but obtained it themſelves 
by their own virtue) ſo the Roman gods were divided, 
as it were, into three claſſes. 


The „ii claſs is of © ſuperior gods; for the people 
paid to them a higher degree of worſhip, becauſe they 
imagined that theſe gods were more eminently em- 
ployed in the government of this world. Theſe were 
called alſo d ſelect; becauſe they had always had the 
title of celeſtial gods, and were famous and eminent 
above others, of extraordinary authority and renown. 
Twelve of theſe were ſtiled © conſentes ; becauſe, in 
affairs of great importance, Jupiter admitted them into 
his counſel. The images of theſe were fixed in the 


forum at Rome: Six of them were males, and fix 
. females; commonly, without other additions, called 


the twelve gods; and whoſe names Eunius compriſes 
in af diſtich. | 

Theſe twelve gods were believed to preſide over the 
tavelve months; to each of them was allotted a month; 


January to Juno, February to Neptune, March to Mi- 


nerva, April to Venus, May to Apollo, June to Mercury, 


2 Patricui, Equites, et Plebei. b Nobiles, Novi, et 
Ignobiles. Cic. pro Muræn. © Dii Majorum Gentium. 
© Selecti. © Conſentes, quaſi conſentientes, Senec. 1. 2. 
Quæſt. Nat. Lucian. dialog. de deorum concil. Plaut. in 
Epidico. 

Funo, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 

Mercurius, Neptunus, Jupiter, Fulcanus, Apollo. 

Dempſter, Paralip. ad c. 3. 

In poſteriore hoc verſu alii legunt Jovi, non Jupiler; 
et melius meo judicio: olim enim Jovis in nominativo 
dicebatur, eliſa, metri gratia, ultima litera. Roſin. Antig. 


Ful y 


lib. 2. 
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July to Fupiter, Auguſt to Ceres, September to Vulcan, 
Oftcber to. Mars, November to Diana, December to 
Vea. & They likewiſe preſided over the twelve ce- 
leſtial ſigns. And if to theſe twelve Dit conſentes you 
add the eight following, Janus, Saturnus, Genius, Sol, 
Pluto, Bacchus, Tellus, and Luna, you will have twen- 
ty, that is, all the /e/eF gods, 


The ſecond claſs contains the gods of lower rank 
and dignity, who were ſtiled Di minerum gentium 3 
becauſe they ſhine with a leſs degree of glory, and 
have been placed among the gods, as ® Tully ſays, 6 
their own merits, Whence they are called alſo Ad- 


ſcriptitii minuſcularii, * Putatitii, and ! Indigetes; be- 


cauſe now they wanted nothing; or becauſe, being 
tranſlated from this earth into heaven, they converſed 
with the gods; or being fixed, as it were, to certain 

aces, committed peculiarly to their care, they dwelt 
in them, to perform the duty entruſted to them W. 


Thus Zneas was made a ged by his mother Venus, in 
the manner deſcribed by Ovid *. | 


The gods of the third and lower claſs are ſome- 


8 Manilii Aſtron. I. 2. h De Natura Deorum, I. 2. Var. 
apud Auguſt. Lucian. dial. de Deor. conc. ' Tndigetes 
quod nullius rei indigerent, quod in Dis agerent, vel quod 
in us (c. locis) degerent. Serv. in 12 Kn. ® Liv, I. I. 

n Luftratum genitrix divino corpus odore 

Unxit, et ambroſia cum dulci nefare mixta 
Contigit os, fecitque Deum, quem turba Quirini 
Nuncupat [ndigetem, temploque, ariſque recepit. 
His Mother then his body purify'd, 
Anoints with ſacred odours, and his lips 
In Nedlar mingled with Ambroſia dips ; 
So deify'd ; which [ndiges Rome calls, 
Honour'd with altars, ſhrines, and feſtivals. 


Metam. I. 14. 


B 4 times 
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times called o Minutr, Veſci, and Miſceilanei, but more 
uſually ® Semones, whoſe merits were not ſuſhcient to 
gain them a place among the celeftial gods ; yet their 
virtues were fach that the people thought them ſu- 
perior to mortal men. They were called * Patellarii 
from certain ſmall ” diſhes, in which the ancients 
offered to the gods their ſacrifices, of which * Ovid 
makes mention. * 

To theſe we ought to adjoin the gods called * Ne- 
verfiles, which the Sabines brought to Rome by the 
command of King Tatius; and which were ſo named, 
as ſome ſay, becauſe they were lateſt of all reckoned 


among the gods; or becauſe they were“ preſidents 


over the changes, by which the . of this world 
ſubſiſt. Circius believes them to have been the range 
gods of conquered nations; whereof the numbers were 
ſo vaſt, that it was thought fit to call them, all in ge- 
neral, * Nover/iler, left they ſhould forget any of them. 
And laſtly, to this ie alſo muſt we refer thoſe gods 
and goddeſſes, by whoſe help and means; as * Tully 
ſays, men are advanced to heaven, and obtain a place 


among the gods; of which ſort are the principal yir- 


tues, as we ſhalt particularly ſhew in its proper place. 


EET RE „ 


®Horat. I. 3. carm. Semones vulgo dicebantur 
quaſi ſemi homines, antiqui enim hominem dicebant hemo- 
nem. Ap. Guther. I. i. cap. 4. de jur. Man. Lipſ. 1. 2. 
ant. lect. 2. adt. lect. 2. 18, * Plantus in Ciſtel. Ful- 
gent. Placid. ad Chalcid. 
i Fert miſſos Vefle pura patella cibos. Ovid. Faſt. 1. 6. 
To Vefla's deity, with humble meſs, 
In eleanly difh ſerv'd up, they now addreſs. 


Liv. I. 8. Varro de Lingua Lat. Quod noviſſimi 


omnium inter deos numerati fint. Novitatum preſides, 
quod omnia novitate conſtent aut redintegrentur. Apud 


Gyrald. Synt. 1, * Arnob. '. adv. Gentes. De Nat. 
Deor. 1 2. | 
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CHAT. US 


A View of the PANTHEON. A more commodious 
Diviſion of the Gods. 


P. [ Caſt my eyes very curiouſly every where about 
and yet I do not ſee the three c/afſes of the 
gods, which you have juſt now deſcribed. _ 

M. Becauſe there is made here another and more 
convenient diviſion of them; which we will follow alſo, 
if you 7 qu in our diſcourſe, | 

P. How can I deny myſelf that moſt uſeful pleaſure, 
which I ſhall reap from your converſation ? 

M. You ſee that the three claſſes, which I mention- 
ed to you, are here divided into fix, and painted upon 
the ſeveral parts of the Pantheon. 1. You ſee the ce- 
:/:al gods and goddefles upon an arch. 2. The fer- 
retrial, upon the wall on the right hand. 3. The ma- 
rine and river gods upon the wall of the left. 4. The 
infernal on the lower apartment by the pavement. 
5. The minuti or ſemones, and miſcellanei before you. 
6. The adſcriptitii and indigetes behind you. Our dif- 
courſe ſhall! like wiſe conſiſt of fix parts; in each of 
which I ſhall lay before you whatſoever I have found 
moſt remarkable en the beſt authors upon this 
ſubject, if ſo be you can bear with my talkativeneſs. 

P. Sir, you jeſt when you call it talkativeneſs. 
Can any diſcourſe be more pleaſant to me? 

M. Then, ſince it pleaſes you, let us ſit down toge- 
ther awhile : And, ſince the place is free from all 
company, we will take a deliberate view of the whole 
army of gods, and inſpect them one after another; 
beginning, as is fit, with the celeftial, and ſo with Fove, 
according to the direction of the * poet. 


* 


* Ab Jove principium Muſe: Jovis omnia plena. 
From the great Father of the Gods above 
My Muſe begins; for all is full of Joe. "2 

| Virg. Eclog. 2. 
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eRAP, TV 


Of the Celeſtial Deities, 
SECT I. JurireR Hi Image. 


AL. T HE gods, commonly called the celeftial, are 
theſe that follow : 2 Apollo, Mars, 
Mercury, and Bacchus. The celęſtial goddeſſes are Juno, 
Peta, 3 or Pallas, Venus, Luna, and Bellona, 
We will begin with Jupiter, the king of them all. 
P. Where is Jupiter? 
M. Look up to the arch. You may eaſily know 
him by his habit. He is e father of gods and king 


F men, whom you ſee fitting in a throne of ivory 


and gold, under a rich canopy, with a beard, holding 


thunder in his right hand, which he brandiſhes againſt 
the giants at his feet, whom he formerly conquered. 
His ſceptre, they ſay, is made of cypreſs, which is a 
ſymbol of the eternity of his empire, becauſe that 
wood is free from corruption d. On his ſceptre fits 
an eagle, either becauſe he was brought up by it© ; or 
heretofore an eagle, reſting upon his head, portended 
his reign ; or, becauſe, in his wars with the Giants d, 
an eagle brought him his thunder, and thence received 
the title of Jupiters armour-bearer . He wears gold- 


en ſhoes, and an embroidered cloak adorned with 


various flowers, and figures of animals: which 
Dionyſus the tyrant, as is ſaid, took from him in Sicily, 
and, giving him a woolen cloak inſtead of it, ſaid, 
f'That, © that would be more convenient for him in all 
© ſeaſons, fince it was warmer in the winter, and much 
«& lighter in the ſummer.” Yet let it not ſeem a wonder 


* Divum pater atque hominum rex. Virg. An..1. Pau- 
fan. in Ehac. Lucian. de ſacrif. d Apud Laert. I. 8. 
© Mzro ap. Nat. Com. Serv. in En. 1. © Joris ar- 
niger. Virg. En. 5. Cicero de Nat. Deer. I. 3. 
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to you, if by chance you ſhould ſee him in another 
place, in another dreſs: For, he is wont to be deck- 
ed in ſeveral faſhions, according to the various names 
he aſſumes, and according to the diverſity of the 
people, amongſt whom he is worſhipped. Particularly 
you will ſmile when you ſee him among the 5 Lacedæ- 
1915nians Without ears; whereas the Cretans are ſo li- 
beral to him in this particular, that they give him four. 
So much for the figure of Jupiter. For, if it were 
my deſign to ſpeak of his fatue, I ſhould repeat here 
what h Verrius ſays, that “ his face upon holy-days 
e ought tobe painted with vermilion;” as the ſtatues of 
the reſt of the gods alſo uſed to be ſmeared with oint- 
ments, and adorned with garlands, according to an 
obſervation of Plautus. 

P. Was the power of darting thunder and light- 
ning in the hands of Jupiter only? 

M. The * Hetrurians teach us, that this power was 
committed to nine gods; but to which of them it does 
not plainly appear. Some beſide Jupiter, mention 
Vulcan and Minerva, where the phraſe, Minervales 
manubie, ſignifies thunder (as the books of thoſe an- 
cient Hetruſc: called ſtrokes of thunder manubias) 
becauſe the noxtous conſtellation of Minerva is the 
cauſe of tempeſts in the vernal equinsx. Others 
ſay, that thunder was alſo attributed to Juno, to Mars, 
and to the ſeuth wind; and they reckon up ſeveral 
kinds of thunders ; fulmina ® peremptalia, poſtifera, 
pepularia, perverſa, renovativa, eftentatoria, clara, fa- 
miliaria, bruta, confiliaria : But the Romans commonly 
took notice of no more than two ; then diurnal thun- 
der which they attributed to Jupiter, and the o neFur- 
nal, which they attributed to Summarnus or Pluto. 


un.. 


8 Plut. de Ofir. et Iſid. * Ap. Guther. de jur. Man- 
Plin. I. 33. cap. 7. In Aſinar. * Plin. I. 2. c. 51. 
Serv. 1. & 2. An. | Serv. 8. En. lin. I. 2. c. 43 
51. 52. Amm. Marcell. 1 n Ker, WULTES IAA» 
aufe Faiz. © Ex, Guther, de jur. man. lib. 1. c, 3. 
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SECT. II. JorrreR's Deſcent and Education. 


F. HO were Jupiter 's parents? 

W M. od er i not fully ſatisfy this 
one queſtion, fince there is not one Jupiter, but ma- 
ny, who are ſprung from different families. * 'Thoſe 
«whowere ſkilled in the heathen mythology, reckon up 
&© three Jupiters; of which the firſt and ſecond, were 
«born in Arcadia. The father of the one was ther; 
from whom Proſerpine and Liber are ſaid to be born. 
0% « The father of the other was Cœlus; he is ſaid to have 
e begot Minerva. The third was a Cretan, the ſon of 
« Saturn, whoſe tomb is yet extant in the iſle of Crete.” 
But Varro reckoned up three hundred Jupiters; © and 
others reckon almoſt an innumerable company of them; 
for, there was hardly any nation that did not worſhip 
a Jupiter of their own, and ſuppoſe him to be born a- 
mong themſelves. But of all theſe the moſt famous 
Jupiter, according to the general opinion, is he, whoſe 
mother was Ops, and whoſe father was Saturn; to 
whom therefore all, that the poets fabulouſſy wrote a- 
bout the other Fupzters, is uſually aſcribed. 

H Where and by whom was this Jupiter educa- 
ted? | : 

M. He was educated where he was born, that is, 
upon the mountain Ida in Crete; but, by whom, the 
variety of opinions is wonderful. © For ſome affirm, 
that he was educated by the Curetes and Corybantes ; * 
ſome ſay by the Nymphs ; and ſome, by Amalthea, the 
daughter of Meliſſus, king of Crete. Others, on the . 
contrary, have recorded, that the bees fed him with 15 
honey. Others, that a goat gave him milk. Not a 20 
few ſay, that he was nouriſhed by doves; ſome, by 5 
an eagle; many, by a bear. And further it is the 4 
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1 d Apud Auguſt. de Civit. © Euſch, Cæſ. I. 2. præp. 
WW Evan. © Vid. Nat. Com. in Jove. | 
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opinion of ſome, concerning the aforeſaid Amalthea, ' 


that ſhe was not the daughter of Meliſſus, as we now 
mentioned; but the very goat which ſuckled Jupiter, 
whoſe * horn, it is ſaid, he gave afterwards to his nur- 
ſes, with this admirable privilege, that whofoever poſ- 


ſeſſed it, ſhould immediately obtain evey ' thing that 


he defired. They add beſides, that, after this goat was 
dead, Jupiter took her ſkin, and made a ſhield of it, 
with which he ſingly combated the giants; whence 
that ſhield was called AÆgis 5, from a Greet word 
which ſigniſies a ſbe- goat, which ar laſt he reſtored to 
life again, and, giving her a new ſkin, placed her a- 
mongſt the celeſtial conſtellations. 


r 


— ng 


Cornu Amalthzz, 8 Are rug des. 


SECT. III. Exploits of JurITER. 
P. * Jupiter was grown a man, What did 


he perform worthy of memory ? 

M. He overcame in war the Giants and the Titans 
(of whom we ſhall 77: more when.we ſpeak of Saturn) 
and alſo delivered his father Saturn from impriſonment; 
but afterward depoſed him from the throne, and ba- 


niſhed him, becauſe he formed a conſpiracy againſt 


him; and then divided the paternal inheritance with 


his two brothers, Neptune and Pluto; as more largely 
will be ſhewn in its proper 27 5 when we ſpeak of 


each »f them apart. In fine, he ſo aſſiſted and obliged 
all mankind by the great favours he did, that he not 


only thence obtained the name of Jupiter, but he was 


advanced alſo unto divine honours, and was eſteemed 
the common father both of gods and men. Amongft 


ſome of his moſt illuſtrious actions, we ought to re- 


— 


Þ Jupiter, quaſi juvaus pater. Cic. 2. de Nat. Deor. 
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member the ſtory of Lycan. For, when Jupiter had 


heard a report concerning the wickedneſs and great 
impiety of men, it is ſaid that he deſcended from 
heaven to the earth, to know the real truth of it, and, 
that being come into the houſe of Lycaon, king of 
Arcadia, where he declared himſelf to be a god, whilſt 
others were preparing ſacrifices for him, Lycaon derided 
him; nor did he ſtop here; he added an abominable 
wickedneſs to his contempt, and, being deſirous to 
try whether Jupiter was a god, as he pretended, he 
kills one of his domeſtic ſervants, and roaſts and 
boils the fleſh of him, and ſets it on the table as a 
banquet for Jupiter; who, abhorring the wretch's 
barbarity, fired the palace with lightning, and turn- 
ed Lycacn into a wolf. | 

P. Are there no exploits of his ? 

M. Yes, indeed ; ® but they are very lewd and dif- 
honourable: I am almoſt aſhamed to mention them. 
For, was there any kind of lewdneſs of which he was 
not guilty ! or uy mark of infamy that is not branded 
upon his name ! I will only mention a few actions of 
this ſort among many. | 

1. In the ſhape of a crow © he ruined his ſiſter Func, 
who was born at the ſame birth with him, deluding 
her with promiſes of marriage : And how many wo- 
men does that pretence delude even now ? 

2, He violated the chaſtity of Danae, the daughter 
of Acriſius, king of the Argives, though her father had 
{hut her up in a tower ; becauſe the oracle had fore- 
told, that he ſhould be flain by his grandſon : For, 
changing himſelf into a d owver of gold, he ſlid down 
through the roofs and tiles of the place into the lady's 
lap. And, indeed, What place is there ſo fortified and 
guarded into which love cannot find a paſſage ? Is 
there any heart ſo very hard and ſtubborn, that money 


— 


— — — 


Ovid. Metam. I. 1. b Apollon. 4. Argon, Do- 
roth. 2. Metam. d Ovid. 4. Met. | 
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cannot ſoften it! What way is not ſafe, what paſſage 
is not open, what undertaking is impoſſible ® to a god, 
who turns himſelf into money to make a purchaſe. 


3. He corrupted ® Leda, the wife of Tyndarus, king 


of Lacenia, in the ſimilitude of a ſwan : Thus a fair 
outſide often veils the fouleſt temper, and is a beau- - 


tiful cover to a moſt deformed mind. 
4. He abuſed © Antiope, the wife of Lycus, king of 
Thebes, in the likeneſs of a ſatyr. 


5. He defiled 4 Alemena, the wife of Amphytrion, in 


her huſband's abſence, in the likeneſs of Amphytrion 
himſelf. 

6. He enflamed © Ægina, the daughter of Æſophus, 
king of Bzotia, with love, in the fimilitude of fire 


(a lively "repreſentation of his crime) and robbed her 
of her chaſtity. + 

7. He deflowered f Clytoris, a virgin of Theſſalia, a 
great beauty, by turning himſelf into, What? O ri- 
diculous! into an ant. And many times, indeed, it 
happens, that great miſchiefs ariſe from very ſmall 
beginnings. | 

8. He debauched ? Caliſtbo. the daughter of Lycaon, 
king of Arcadia, counterfeiting, which is very ſtrange, 
the modeſty and countenance of Diana. And yet he 
did not protect her from the diſgrace that afterward 
followed. 'For as ſhe began to grow big, and waſhed 
herſelf in the fountain with Diana, and the other 
nymphs, her fault was diſcovered, and herſelf ſhame- 
fully turned away by Diana firſt, then changed by Juno 
into a bear. But, Why do I ſay ſhamefully ? when her 
diſgrace was taken away by Jupiter, who advanced 
this bear into heaven, and made it a conſtellation 
which by the Latins is called Urſa Major, and by 
the Greeks ["Exwn] Helice. | 


Converſo in pretium Deo, Horat. 3 carm. ® Arat. 
in Phxnom. © Ovid. 6. Metam. © Idem ibid. © Idem 
ibid. f Arnob. ap. Gyr. 8 Bocat. lib. 5. de Gen. 
Deorum, cap. 49. 


9. He 
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9. He ſent an eagle to ſnatch away the pretty boy 
Ganymede, the ſon of Tres, as he hunted upon the 
mountain Ida. Or rather he himſelf, being changed 
into an eagle, took him in his claws, and carried him 
up to heaven. He offered the ſame violence to Aferia, 
the daughter of Ces, a young lady of the greateſt 
modeſty, to whom ® he appeared in the ſhape of an 


eagle, and when he had raviſhed her, he carried her 


away in his talons. 

10. He undid © Europa, the daughter of Agenor, 
king of Phœnicia, in the form of a beautiful white 
bull, and carried her into Crete with him. See how 
many ſeveral beaſts a man reſembles, who has once put 


off his modeſty! And by how many. various fables 


this one truth is repreſented, that the very gods by 
practice of impure luſt become brutes. The bull, in 
reality, was the ſhip upon which a bull was painted, 
in which Europa was carried away. In like manner, 


the horſe Pegaſus, that was painted upon Bellerephon's 


ſhip, and the Ram, which was painted on that of 


Phryxus and Helle, created ample matter of fiction for 
the poets. But to return to our fable, Agenor imme- 


diately ordered “ his ſon Cadmus to travel, and ſearch - 


every where for his ſiſter Europa, which he did, but 


could no where find her. Cadmus dared not to re- 


turn without her, becauſe, ©by a ſentence not leſs 


unjuſt to him, than kind to his ſiſter, his father had 


baniſhed him for ever, unleſs he found her. Where- 
fore he built the city of Thebes, not far from the 


— 


2 Virg. 5. En. Ovid. Metam. 10. b Fulgent. Plan. 


e Ovid. 6. Metam. Ovid. 3. Metam. 

© Cum pater ignarus Cadmo perquirere raptam 
Imperat, et penam, fi non invenerit, addit 
Axilium, facto pius et ſceleratus eodem. Id. ib. 

Bid Cadmus trace, and find the raviſh'd fair, 
Or hope no more to breathe Phenician air. 
Both juſt-and wicked in the ſame deſign ; 
The care was pious, but too great the fine.” 


mountain 
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mountain Parnaſſus; and whereas it happened that his 
companions that were with him were devoured by a 
certain ſerpent, whilſt they went abroad to fetch water, 
he, to avenge their death, flew that ſerpent; whoſe 
teeth he took out, and, by the advice of Minerva, 
ſowed them in the ground ; and ſuddenly a harveſt of 
armed ſoldiers ſprouted up; who, quarrelling among 
themfelves, with the ſame , ſpeed that they grew up, 
mowed one another down again, excepting five only, 
by whom that country was afterward peopled. At 
length Cadmus and his wife Hermione or Hermonia, 
after much experience, and many proofs of the incon- 
ſtancy of fortune, were changed into ſerpents. He is 
faid to have invented fixteen of the letters of the Greek 
alphabet; &, B, 71 J, t, % &, X K, , o, , , , 7, v, which, 
in the time of the judges of 17ael, he brought out of 
Phœnicia into Greece: Two hundred and fifty years af- 
ter this, Palamedes added four more letters, namely, 
5 $f, in the time of: the ſiege of Troy ; although 
ſome affirm that Epicharmus invented the letters 8 and 
X: And fix hundred and fifty years after the fiege of 
Troy, Simenides invented the other four letters, namely, 
v. , g. J. Cadmus is alſo ſaid to have taught the 
manner of writing in proſe ; and that he was the firſt. 
among the Greeks,” who conſecrated ſtatues to the Bo- 
nour of the gods. | 
Now the hiftorical meaning of the fable, perhaps, 
is this: b Cadmus was in truth king of Sidon, by na- 
tion a Kadmonite, as his name intimates; of the num- 
ber of thoſe mentioned by © Moſes. Which Kadmonites 
were the ſame with the © Hwites, who poſſeſſed the 
mountain Hermon, and were thence alfo called Her- 
monæi: And ſo it came to paſs, that, the wife of 
Cadmus had the name of Hermonia or Hermione, from 


r 


2 * 


a Pl. 5. c. 29. Cæſ. 39. 24. d Bochart. 2. p. 
Geogr. c. 9. © Gen. xv. 19. 4 Idem cum Hevæis, 
Bochart, ibid, 

the 
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the ſame mountain. And why is it ſaid, that Cadmus 
companions were converted into ſerpents,* unleſs be- 
cauſe the word Hevaus in the Syriac language ſigni- 
fies a ſerpent : Moreover, another word of a double 
fignification in the ſame language occaſioned the fa- 
ble, that armed ſoldiers ſprouted from the teeth 
of the ſerpent : For, the ſame word ſignifies both 
ſerpents teeth and brazen ſpears, with which ® Cadmus 
firſt armed his ſoldiers in Greece, being indeed the in- 
ventor of braſs ; inſomuch that the ore, of which braſs 
is made, is from him even now called cadmia. As to 
the five ſoldiers, which are ſaid to ſurvive all the reſt 
of their brethren, who ſprouted out of the teeth 
of the ſerpent, the ſame Syriac word ſignifies © five, 


and alſo a man ready for battle, according as it is dif- 
ferently pronounced. oor 


* 


* Hygin. c. 2. 4+ Þ Plin. I. 34. c. 1. 10. © Bochartus 
ut ſupra. 8 


SECT. W. Names of JUPITER. 


P. HOW many names has Jupiter? 

H M. They can We be numbered; ſo 
many were the names which he obtained, either from 
the places where he lived or was worſhipped, or from 
the things that he did. The moſt remarkable I will. 
here ſet down alphabetically. 

The Greeks called him * Ammon or Hammon, which 
name ſignifies ſandy. He obtained this name firſt in 
Lybia, where he was worſhipped under the figure of a 
ram; becauſe when Bacchus was a-thirſt in the fabu- 
lous deſarts of Arabia, and implored the aſſiſtance of 
Jupiter, Fupiter appearing in the form of a ram, 


nn EET 


* Arenarius *x4%, ab arena, Plut. in Oſir. V. Curt. I. 4. 
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opened a fountain with his foot, and diſcovered it to 
him. But others give this reaſon, becauſe Jupiter 
in war wore a helmet, whoſe creſt was a ram's head. 

The Babylonians and Aſyrianc, whom he governed, 
called him * Belus, who was the impious author of 
idolatry z and, becauſe of the uncertainty of his de- 
ſcent, they believed that he had neither father nor 
mother ; and therefore he was thought the firſt of all 
gods : In different places and languages he was af- 
terward called Beel, Baal, Beelphegor, Beelzebub, and 
Belzemen. | 

Jupiter was called b Capitolinus from the Capitoline 
hill, upon the top whereof he had the firſt temple 
that ever was built at Rome; which Targuin the Elder 
firit vowed to build, Targuin the Proud built, and Ho- 
ratius the conſul dedicated. He was beſides called 
Tarpeius, from the Tarpeian rock on which this tem- 
ple was built. He was alſo ſtiled © Optimus Maximus, 
from his power and willingneſs to profit all men. 

He is alſo called d Cyftos. There is in Nero coins 
an image of him fitting on his throne, which bears in 
its right-hand thunder, and in its left a ſpear, with 
this inſcription, Jupiter Cuſtos. | 

Anciently in ſome forms of oaths he was commonl 
called © Dieſpiter, the father of light ; as we ſhall far- 
ther remark preſently under the word Lapis; and to the 
ſame purpoſe he was A the f Cretanscalled directly Dies. 

The title of Dodonzus was given him from the 
city Dodona in Chaonia, which was ſo called from 


—— 


Beroſ. 1. 4. Euſebius, I. 1. prep. Evang. Hier. 1. in 
Oſeam. 


o O Capitoline, quem, propter beneficia, populus 
Romanus Optimum, propter vim, Maximum appellavit. 


Tull. de Nat. Deorum, 1. 


© Plin. Liv. Plut. Tacit. 19. 
© Apul. de mundo. Senec. 2. qu. nat. 


: Nw diet pater. Var, de lingua Latina. 
f Macrob. in Saturn. ap. Bockart in Georg. 


Dodona. 
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Dodana, a nymph of the fea. Near to which cit 
there was a grove ſacred to Jupiter, planted with 
oaks, and famous becauſe in it was the moſt an- 
cient oracle of all Greece. Two doves delivered 
reſponſes there to thoſe who conſulted it. Or, as o- 


thers uſe to ſay, “ the leaves of the oaks themſelves. 


N 


became vocal, and gave forth oracles. 


. : He was named *® Elictus, © Becauſe the prayers of 


£-men may bring him down from heaven,” 


The name Feretrius is given him, becauſe i“ he 
& ſmites his enemies; or becauſe he is © the * giver of 


“peace; for, when a peace was made, the ſceptre by 
which the ambaſſadors ſwore, and the flint-ſtone on 
which they confirmed their agreement, were fetched 
out of his temple : or, laſtly, becauſe after they had o- 


yercome their enemies, they carried the grand ſpoils 


{ Spolia opima ) to his temple... Romulus firit preſented 


fuch ſpoils to Jupiter, after he had ſlam Heron, king of 


- Cenina; and Cornelius Gallus offered the ſame ſpoils, 
after he had conquered Tolumnius, king of Hetruria ; 


and thirdly, M. Marcellus, when he had vanquiſhed. 


Firidomarus, king of the Gauls, as we read in ® Virgil. 


Thoſe ſpoils were called opima, which one general. 


took from tlie other in battle. | 
-. Fulminator, or ® Ceraunius, in Greek Kepzunec, js 
Jupiter's title, from hurling thunder, which is 
r Alex. ab Alex. c. 2. 
n Quod cœlo precibus eliciatur, fic Ovid. Faſt. 3 
Eliciunt telo te. Fupiter ; unde minores 
Nunc quoque te celebrant, Eliciumque vocant. 
Fove can't. reſiſt the juſt man's cries, 
They bring him down, e&'en from the ſkies ; 
Hence he's Zlicius call'd. 
A feriendo, quod hoſtes feriat. k velaferenda pace, Feſt. 
Vel a ferendis ſpoliis opimis in ejus templum. Plut. 
in Rom. Dion. 2. 


m Tertiaque arma Patri ſuſpendet capta Quirino. En. 6. 
And the third ſpoils ſhall grace Feretrian Jove. 
n Serv. ibid. 


thought 
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thought to be his proper office, if we believe the 


” poets. 
in Lycia they worſhipped him under the % name of 
Gragus, adios [Grapes] and Genitor. 

In ZXgium, about the ſea-coaſts, he is ſaid to have 
had a temple, with the name of * Homogynus. 

At Prenete he was called Imperator. There was 
a moſt ſamous ſtatue of him there, afterward tranſ- 
lated to Rome. 

He was called Latialis, *becauſe he was worſhipped 
in Latium, a country of 1aly ; whence the“ Latin fe. 
tivals are denominated, to which all thoſe cities of Ha- 
ly reſorted, who deſired to be partakers of the ſolemni- 
ty; and brought to Jupiter ſeveral oblations: Paxticu- 


larly a bull was ſacrificed at that time, in the common 


name of them all, whereof every one took a part. 


The name Lapis, or as others write, Lapideus,, 


was given him by the Romans, who believed that an 


' oath, * made in the name of Jupiter Lapis, was the 


moſt ſolemn of all oaths. And it is derived either 
from the ſtone, which was preſented to Saturn by his 
wife Ops, who ſaid it was Fupiter, in which ſenſe 


* Ruſebius ſays, that Lapis reigned in Crete; or from 


the flint-/one, which, in making bargains, the ſwearer 
held in his hand, and ſaid, “ If knowingly I deceive, ſo 


* let Dicſpiter, ſaving the City and the Capitol, caſt me 


—— 


La 


? Horat. 3. Carm. and Virgil. An, 1. 
O qui res hominumque cleumque 
Aternis regis imperiis, et fulmine terres. 


O king of gods and men, whoſe awful hand 5 


Diſperſes thunder on the ſeas and land; 

Diſpenſing all with abſolute command. 

a Lycophron. Virg. I. 1. et 4. En. 

5 Pauſan. et Heſych. Liv. 6. 

* Cic. pro Milone, 86, Dion. I. 4. 

Latin feriæ. % Juramentum per Jovem Lapidem 
omnium ſanctiſſimum, Cie. 7. Epiſt, 12. * In Chron, 
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t away from all that's good, as I caſt away this ſtone,” 


— —— — 


? whereupon he threw the ſtone away. The Romans 
had another form, not unlike to this, of making bar- 
gains: It will not be amiſs to mention it here: ** If 
« with evil intention I at any time deceive ; upon that 
« day, O Jupiter, ſo ſtrike thou me, as I ſhall this 
* day ſtrike this ſwine, and ſo much the more 
ce ſtrike thou, as thou art the more able and ſkilful to 
« do it;“ whereupon he {truck down the ſwine. 

In the language of the people of Campania, he is 
called Lucetius from lux; and among the Latins * Die/- 
piter from dies. Which names are given to Pei: 
« d becauſe he cheers and comforts us with the light 
& of the day as much as with life itſelf :” or, becauſe 
he was believed to be the cauſe of light e. 

The people of Elis uſed to celebrate him by the 
title of 4 Martius. : 

He was alſo called © MMuſcarivs, becauſe he drove 
away the flies: For, when Hercules religious exerci- 
ſes were interrupted by a multitude of flies, he there- 


upon offered a ſacrifice to Jupiter, which being finiſh- 


ed, all the flies flew away. 

He was named N*c-phorus, that is carrying victory; 
and, by the oracle of Jupiter Nicephorus, the emperor 
Adrian was told, that he ſhould be promoted to the 
empire. Livy often mentions him; and many coins 


— — 


—— 


Si ſciens fallo, me Dieſpiter, ſalva urbe, arceque, 


bonis ejiciat, ut ego hunc lapidem. Feſt. ap. Lil. 


Si dolo malo aliquando fallam, tu illo die, Jupiter, 
me fic ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hodie feriam ; tantoque 
magis ferito, quanto magis potes, polleſque L. I. 1. 

Serv. 9. En. 


Þ Quod nos die ac luce quaſi vita ipſa afficeret ac juva- 


ret. Aul. Gel. 
© Feſtus, d Af Ziuc, Jupiter pugnax. Plut. in Pyrrho. 
Are, muſcarum abactor. Pauſan. 5. Eliac. 
f Naungeec, i. e. Victoriam geſtans. ZElian Spart. in A- 
driani vita. e 
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b are extant, in which is the image of Jupiter bearing 
£ victory in his hand. 
f He was called alſo ? Opitulus, or Opitulator, the Hel- 
t fer; and Centipeda, from his ſtability ; becauſe thoſe 
l things ſtand ſecure and firm which have many feet. 
, He was called Stabilitor and Tigellus, becauſe he ſup- 
, ports the world. Almus alſo and Alumnus, becauſe he 
cheriſhes all things: And Ruminus from Ruma, which 
E fgnitics the nipple, by which he nouriſhes animals. 
He is alſo named © Olympius from Olympus, the name 
of themaſter who taught him, and of the heaven where- 
in he reſides ; or, of a city which ſtood near the moun- 
| tain Olympus, and was anciently celebrated far and near, 
| . there a temple was dedicated to Jupiter, and 
games ſolemnized every five years. To this Jupiter 
Olymprs the firſt cup was ſacrificed in their feſtivals. 

When the Gauls beſieged the Capitol, an altar was 
erected to Fupiter * Piſter; becauſe he put it into the 
we e Bey to make loaves of bread, and 
throw them into the Gavls tents: whereupon the 
fiege was raiſed. 

The Athenians ereCted a ſtatue to him, and worſhip- 
ped it upon the mountain Hymettus, giving him in 
that place the title of Pluvius; this title is men- 
tioned by * Tibullns. 

Predator was alſo his name; not becauſe he pro- 
tected rebbers, but, becauſe, out of all the booty taken 
from the enemy, one part was due to him. u For 
when the Romans went to war, they uſed to devote to 
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Quaſi opis lator Feſt. Aug. 7. de Civit. 

h Pauſan. Att. et Eliac. Liv. I. 4. dec. 4.+ 

Pollux. | 

A pinſendo. Ovid. 6. Faſt. Lact. I. 12. Liv. I. 5. 


| Thurnut. in Jovin. 
a Arida nec pluvio ſupplicat herba Jovi. 


Nor the parch'd graſs for rain to Jove doth call, 
a Serv. 5. En. 
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| fighting with the Sabines, his ſoldiers began to fly; 
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the _ a part of the ſpoil that they ſhould get, and 
for that reaſon there was a temple at Rome dedicated 
to 1 Predator. | 
e was called Quirinus, as appears by Virgil?, when 

he ſpeaks of the name Feretrius. | 

Rex and Regnator are his common titles in? Virgil, 
Homer, and Ennus. 

Jupiter is alſo called “ Stator, which title he firſt had 
from Romulus on this occaſion ; When Romulus was 


ereupon Romulus, as * Livy relates, thus prayed to 
Jupiter, O thou father of the gods and mankind, at 
ec thĩs place at leaſt drive back the enemy, take away the 
ce fear of the Romans, and ſtop their diſhonourableflight. 
te And I vow to build a temple to thee upon the ſame 
ce place that ſhall bear the name of Jupiter Stator, for a 
cc monument to poſterity, that it was from thy. imme- 
« diate aſhſtance that Rome received its preſcrvation.” 
After this prayer the ſoldiers ſtopped, and, returning 
again to the battle, obtained the victory ; whereupon, 

emulus conſecrated a temple to Jupiter Stator. 

The Greeks called him 2c [ Szter] Servater *, the 
Saviour, becauſe he delivered them from the Medes. 
Conſervatory alſo was his title, as appears from divers 
of Dioclęſian's coins, in which his cthgy ſtands, with 
thunder brandiſhed in his right-hand, and a ſpear in 
his left; with this inſcription, Cænſertatæri. In others 


o Note ® in Page 20. | 

p Divum pater atque hominum rex. Virg. En. 1. & 10. 

The father of the gods, and king of men. 

Sum mi regnator Olympi. An. 7. 

Ruler of the highef heaven. 

4 A ſtando vel ſiſtendo. 

Tu pater deum hominumque, hinc ſaltem aree hoſtem, 
deme terrorem Romanis, fugamque fœdam ſiſte. Hie ego, 
tibi templum Statori Jovi, quod monumentum ſit poſteris 
tua preſenti ope ſervatam urbem eſſe, voveo. Liv. I. 1. 

»Strabo, I. 9. Arian. 8. de Geſt. Alex, 

| inſtead 
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inſtead of thunder, he holds forth a little image of vic- 
tory, with this inſcription; Jui conſervatori arbis, to 
Jupiter the conſervator of the world. | 

The augurs called him Tonans and Fulgens. And 


| the emperor Auguſtus dedicated a temple to him ſo 


called, wherein was a ſtatue of Jupiter, to which a 
little bell was faſtened . He is alſo called zyorraus 


2 [ Brontaios] by Orpheus; and by Apuleius * Tonitrualis, 


the Thunderer : And an inſcription is to be ſeen upon 
a ſtone at Rome, Four Brontonti. | 

* Trioculus, Ted, [T riophthalmss) was alſo an 
epithet given him by the Grec:ans, who thought that 
he had three eyes, with one of which he obſerved the 


| affairs of heaven, with another the affairs of the 
| earth, and with the third he viewed the ſea affairs. 


There was a ſtatue of him of this kind in Priamus's 
palace at Troy; which, beſide the two uſual eyes, had 
a third in the forehead. | 

Vejovis, or Vejupiter, and Vedius, that is, little Fu- 
piter, was his title when he was deſcribed without 
his thunder, viewing angrily ſhort ſpears which he 
held in his hand : The Romans accounted him a fatal 
and noxious deity ;' and therefore they worſhipped 
him, only that he might not hurt them. 

Agrippa dedicated a Pantheon to Fupiter Ultor, the 
Avenger, at Rome, according to * Pliny. 

He was likewiſe called * Xemus, or Heſpitalis, Hoſ- 
pitable; becauſe he was thought the author of the 
laws and cuſtoms concerning hoſpitality. Whence 
the Greets call preſents given to ſtrangers Xenia, as 
the T.atins called them Lautia. 

Zeus L Zeus] is the proper name of Jupiter, becauſe 
he gives life to animals. 


t Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 1. * Dio. I. 5. Ap. Lil. Gyr. 
Synt. 2. p. 82. Pauſan. ap. eundem. YCic. de Nat. Deor. 
5. Ovid. in Faft. I. 5. *Plin. 36. 15. Serv. in 1. En. 
pro Deiot. Plut. qu. Rom. Demoſt. Or. de legation. 
d Ars rg {rs Phuruut. de Jove. 

SECT: 
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SECT. v. The Signification of the Fable, and what is 
underſtood by the name of JOPITER, 


P.\7 OU have told me the dreams of the poets 

about Jupiter; now, pray Sir, let me know 
what the hiſtorians and mythologiſts affirm concern- 
ing him. | : 

M. Very willingly. Jupiter was king of Crete, 
and, according to Euſebius, contemporary with the pa- 
ttiarch Abraham. This Jupiter depoſed his Father, and 
afterward divided by lot the kingdom with his two 
brothers Neptune and Pluto. And, becauſe the eaſtern 
part of the country was by lot given to Jupiter, the 
weltern to Pluto, and the maritime parts to Neptune, 
they took occalion from hence to feign, that Jupiter 
was the god and king of the heavens, Neptune of the 
ſea, and Pluts of hell. Nay, Jupiters name was ſo 
honoured by poſterity, that all kings and princes were 
from him called Foves, and the queens Juuones, from 
Juno the wife of Jupiter. 

Concerning the mythologiſts, or the interpreters of 
fables, I ſhall only make this obſervation. There is in 
theſe kind of things ſuch a vaſt diverſity of opinions 
among them; and, which is yet worſe, the accounts 
that many of them give, are ſo vague and triffling, 
ſo incongruous to the very fable, which they pretend 
to explain, that I think it better to write nothing from 
them, than to trouble the reader with thoſe things, 
that will not probably ſatisfy him; which when I can- 
not effect, I will paſs the buſineſs over in ſilence, and 
leave it to every one's diſcretion to deviſe his own inter- 
pretations. For it is better that he himſelf ſhould be the 
author of his own miſtal2, than to be led into it by ano- 
ther; becauſe a ſlip is more tolerable and eaſy when we 
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ourſelves fall down, than when others violently puſh 
us down at unawares : yet, whenever the place re- 
quires that I muſt give my expoſition of theſe fables, 
in order to diſcover ſome meaning that is not repug- 
nant to common fenſe, I will not be wanting in my 
duty. By the preſent fable I may juſtify my words; 
for obſerve only, how various are men's opinions 
concerning the ſignification of the name Jupiter, and 
you may gueſs at the reſt. 

The natural philoſophers many times think that 
b Heaven is meant by the name of Jupiter; whence 
many authors expreſs the thunder and lightning, 
which come from heaven, by theſe phraſes; Jove 
tonante, fulgente, &c. and in this fenſe, Virgil uſed 
the word Olympus. 

* Others imagined that the air, and the things 
that are therein contained, as thunder, lightning, 
rain, meteors, and the like, are ſrgnified by the ſame 
name. In which ſenſe Horace is to be underſtood, 
when he ſays /ub Fore, that is, in the open Air. 

Some, on the contrary, call the air une; and the 
fire Jupiter, by which the air being warmed becomes 
ft ſor the generation of things. Others again call 
the ſky Jupiter, and the earth Furs ; becauſe out of 
the earth all things ſpring ; which Virgil has elegantly 
expreſſed in the ſecond book of his Georgics s. 


TIE * — 


b Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 
© Pandiur interea domus omnipotentis Olympi. n. 10. 
4 Theoer. Ecl. 4. 
© Jacer ſub Jove frigido, id eſt, ſub Dio, dre rov At: 
Hor. Od. 1. 
f Lucret. I. 1. 
Meanwhile the gates of Heaven unfold. 
8 Tum pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus ether 
Conjugis in gremium lete deſcendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit, magno commiſlus corpore, fetus. 
C 2 Eu1ts 
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b Euripides thought ſo, when he ſaid that the Joys 
ought to be called Summus Deus, the Great God. 

| Plato's opinion was different; for he thought that 
the ſun was Fupiter ; and k Homer, together with the 
aforeſaid Euripides, thinks that he is fate; which fate 5 
is, according to | Tllys definition,“ The cauſe from iP 
« all eternity, why ſuch things, as were already paſt, 
« were done; and why ſuch things, as are doing at 
t preſent, be as they are; and why ſuch things as are 
ce to follow Hereafter, ſhall follow accordingly.” In 
ſhort, others by Jupiter underſtand the m ſoul of the 
world; which is diffuſed not only through all human 
bodies, but likewiſe through all the parts of the un- 
verſe, as n Virgil poetically deſcribes it. ' 

I do not regard the moral ſignification of rhe. fable; 
that would be an endleſs labour, and is no part of our 
preſent buſineſs. It is free, as I ſaid above, for every 
one to think what he pleaſes, and, according to the 
proverb, to abound in his own ſenſe. 
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> Apud Cic. de Nat. i In Phæd. * Odyſl. 24. 
Eterna rerum cauſa ; cur. ea, quæ preterierint, facta 
ſint; & ea, quz inſtant, fiant; & ea, quæ conſequentur, 

Futura fint. Cic. 1. de Divinat. 
m Arat. init. Aſtron. 
* Celum ac terras, campoſque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque aftra, 
Spuritus intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
—— The heaven and earth's compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the ſtarry frame, 
And both the radiant lights, one common ſoul 
Inſpires, and feeds, and animates the whole. 
This active Mind, infus'd thro? all the ſpace, *. 
Unites and mingles with the mighty maſs. n. 6. 
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CHAT. YV. 


SECT. I. ArolLLo. His Image. 
P. DU what is that o beardleſs youth, with long 


hair, ſo comely and graceful, who wears a 
laurel crown, and ſhines in garments embroidered 
with gold, with a bow and arrows in one hand, and a 
harp in the other? 


M. It is the image of Apollo, o who is at other times 


deſcribed holding a ſhield in one hand, and the Graces 
in the other. And, becauſe he has a threefold power, 
in heaven, where he is called Sl; in earth, where 
he is named Liber Pater; and in hel}, where he is 
ſtyled Apollo; he is uſually painted with theſe three 
things: A harp, a ſhield, and arrows. The harp 
ſhews that he bears rule in heaven, where all things 
are full of harmony; the ſhield deſcribes his office 
in earth, where he gives health and ſafety to terreſ- 
trial creatures ; his arrows ſhew his authority in hell, 
1 he ſends whomſoever he ſtrikes with them into 
ell. 

Sometimes he is painted with a crow and a hawk 
flying over his head, a wolf and a laurel-tree on 
me fide, and a ſwan and a cock on the other; and 
under his feet graſs-hoppers creeping. The crow is 
ſacred to him, becauſe he foretels the weather, and 
ſhews the different changes of it by the clearneſs or 
hoarſeneſs of his voice. The ſwan is likewiſe endued 
with divination, * becauſe, forſeeing his happineſs in 


— — » — 
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o Horat. ad Callimach. ? Porphyr. de ſole. 4 Cygni 
non ſine cauſa Apollini dicati ſunt, quod ab eo divina- 
tionem habere videantur, quia prævidentes quid in morte 
boni fit, cum cantu et voluptate moriuntur. Tull. Quæſt. 


Tuſc. 1. 
C3 death 
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death, he dies with ſinging and pleaſure. The wolf 
is not unacceptable to him, not only becauſe he ſpared 
his flock when he was a ſhepherd, but becauſe the 
furiouſneſs of heat is expreſſed by him, and the per- 
ſpicuity and ſharpneſs of his eyes moſt fitly repre- 
ſent the foreſight of prophecy. The laurel tree is 
of a very hot nature, always flouriſhing, and con- 
ducing to divination and poetic raptures; and the 
leaves of it put under the pillow, was ſaid to produce 
true dreams. The hawk has eyes as bright as the 
ſun; the cock foretels his riſing and the graſs-hop- 
pers ſo entirely depend on him, that they owe their riſe 
and ſubſiſtence to his heat and influence. 


SECT. II. Deſcent of ApoLL0. 


hs fan" family was Apollo born of? 

M. You ſhall know after you have firſt 
heard how many Apollos there were. 

P. How many? | 

AT. Four. The firſt and moſt ancient of them was 
born of Vulcan: The ſecond was a Cretan, a ſon of 
one of the Corybantes : The third was born of Jupiter 
and Latona : The fourth was born in Arcadia, called 
by the Arcadians, Nomius. * © But though,” as Cicerp 
ſays, © there were ſo many Apollos, yet all the reſt d 
them are ſeldom mentioned, and all that they did is 
& aſcribed to one of them only, namely to him that 
* was born of Jupiter and Latona | 
okay what place was Apollo the ſon of Latona 

rn? 

M. I will tell you more than you aſk; they ſay the 
thing was thus: Latona, the daughter of Cœus the 
Titan, conceived twins by Jupiter: Juno, incenſed at 


— 


r Atque, cum tot Apollines fuerint, reliqui omnes ſilen- 
tur, omneſque res aliorum geſtæ ad unum Apollinem, Jovis 
et Latonæ filium, referuntur. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 3. 
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it, ſent the ſerpent Python againſt her; and Latona, to 
eſcape the ſerpent, fled into the iſland of Delos; where 
ſhe brought fgrth Apollo and Diane at the ſame birth. 


s Heſhod. 


SECT. III. Attins of” Arol T0. 


2 | Y what means was Apollo advanced to the 
higheit degree of honour and worſhip ? 

M. By theſe four eſpecially: By the invention 
of phyſie, muſic poetry, and rhetoric, which is aſerib- 
ed to him; and therefore he is ſuppoſed to preſide over 
the muſes. It is ſaid, that he taught the arts of foretel- 
ling events, and ſhooting with arrows; when therefore 
he had benefited mankind infinitely by theſe favourg, 
they worſhipped him as a god. Hear how gloriouſly 


6— 
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— Veſcts, temeraria, neſcts 
Quem ſugias, ideoque fugis 

Jupiter eſt genitor. Per me quod eriigue fuiigue, 

Efique, patet. Per me concordant carmina nervis ; 

Certa quidem noſtra, eft noſtra tamen una ſagitta 

Certior, in vacuo que vulnera peftore fecit. 

Inventum Medicina meum eft, Opiferque per orbem 

Dicor, et herbarum eſt ſuljeta potentia nobis. 

Stop thy raſh flight, ſtay, lovely Nymph, *tis I; 

No common wretch, no barb'rous enemy; 

Great Jove's my father; I alone declare 

What things paſt, preſent, and what future are. 

By me the untaught ruſtic ſweetly ſings, 

I ſofteſt notes compoſe to ſounding ſtrings. 

My ſhafts ſtrike ſure, but one, alas! was found 

A ſurer, my unpractis'd heart to wound: 

Phyſic's divine invention's all my own, 

And I a helper thro? the world am known : 

All herbs I th*roughly know, and all their uſe; 

Their healing virtues and their baneful juice. 

| Ovid. Metam. 1. 

C 4 . he 
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he himſelf repeats his accompliſhments of mind and 
nature, where he magnifies himſelf to the flying 
nymph, whom he paſſionately loved. 

P. What memorable things did he perform ? 

M. Many; but eſpecially theſe. 

1. He deſtroyed all the Cyclops, the forgers of Ju- 
piter's Car bole, with his arrows, to revenge the 
death of Aſculapius his fon, whom Jupiter had killed 
with thunder, becauſe by the help of his phyſic he 
revived the dead. ® Wherefore 4 this act Apello 
was caſt down from heaven, and deprived of his di- 
vinity, expoſed to the calamities of the world, and 
commanded to live in baniſhment upon the earth: In 
this diſtreſs © he was compelled by want to look after 
Admetus cattle : where, tired with pleaſure, to paſs 
away his time, it is ſaid, that he firſt invented and 
formed a harp. After this Mercury got an opportu- 
nity to drive away a few of the cattle of his herd by 
ſtealth z for which, while Apollo complained and threat- 
ened to puniſh him, unleſs he brought the ſame cattle 
back again, his harp was alſo ſtolen from him by Mer- 
cury; © ſo that he could not forbear turning his anger 
into laughter. 18 f 

2. He raiſed the walls of the city of Troy, by the 
muſic of the harp alone ; if we may believe the © poet. 

Some ſay * that there was a ſtone upon which Apollo 
only laid down his harp, and the ſtone by the touch 
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> Lucian. Dial. Mort. 

© Pauſan. in Eliac. 

© Hor. 1. Carm. 

© [lion aſpicies, firmataque turribus altis 
Mena, Apollinee firuia canore lyræ. 
8 | Ovid. Epiſt. Parid. 
Troy you ſhall ſee, and walls divine admire ; 
Built by the muſic of Apollo's lyre. 
f Pauſan. in Attic. 
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of it became ſo melodious, that, whenever it was 
ſtruck with another ſtone, it ſounded like a harp. 

3- By misfortune he killed Hyacinthus, a pretty and 
ingenious boy that he loved. For, whilſt Hyacinthus 
and he were playing together at quoits, Zephyrus was 
enraged, becauſe Apollo was better beloved by Hyacin- 
thus than himſelf, and, having an opportunity of re- 
venge, he puffed the quoit — Apollo caſt, againſt. 
Hyacinthus head, by which blow he fell down dead; 
whereupon Apollo cauſed the blood of the youth, that 
was ſpilt upon the earth, to produce flowers called. 
Vidlets, as 5 Ovid finely expreſſes it. 

Beſides, he was paſſionately in Love with Cypariſſus, 
another very pretty boy, who, when he had unfortu- 
nately killed a fine deer, which he exceedingly loved, 
and had brought up from its birth, was ſo 3 


for his misfortune, that he conſtantly bewailed the lots ' 


of his deer, and refuſed all comfort.“ Apollo, becauſe 
before his death he had begged of the gods, that his 
mourning might be made perpetual, in pity changed 
kim into a cypreſs-tree, the branches of which were 
always uſed at funerals: 


Ecce, cruor qui fuſus humo fignaverat herbas, 

Definit efſe cruor, Tyrioque nitentior afro 

Flor oritur, formamgue capit, quam lilia; fi non 

Purpureus color his, argenteus ęſſet in illis. 

Behold the blood, which late the graſs had dy'd, 

Was now no blood,. from whence a flower full blown 

Far brighter than the Tyrian ſcarlet ſhone, 

Which ſeem'd the ſame, or did reſemble right 

A lily, changing but the red to'white. Ovid. Met. 10. 

u munuſque ſupremum | 

Foc petit a ſuperis, ut tempore lugeat omni. 

Ingemuit triftiſque deus, lugebere nobis, 

Lugebiſque alios, aderiſque dolentibus, inguit. 

Implores that he might never ceaſe to mourn, 

When Phebus fighting, I for thee will mourn, 

Mourn thou for others, herſes {till adorn. Ovid, Miet. 10. 
C5 4. He 
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4. He fell violently in love with the virgin Daphne, 
ſo famous for her modeſty. When he purſued her 
while ſhe fled to ſecure her chaſtity from the violence 
of his paſſion, ſhe was changed into a laurel, the moſt 
chaſte of trees; which is never corrupted with the 
violence of heat or cold, but remains always flouriſh- 
ing, always pure. There is a ſtory about this virgin- 
tree, which better deſerves our admiration, than our 
belief. A certain painter was about to draw the picture 
of Apollo upon a table made of laurel-wood : And it 1s 
ſaid, * that the laurel would not ſuffer the colours to 
ſick to it, as though the dead wood was ſenſible, and 
did abhor the picture of the impure deity, no leſs 
than if Daphne herſelf was within it. 

5. He courted alſo a long time the nymph 
Bolina, but never could gain Sg for, ſhe choſe 
rather to throw herſelf into the river and be drowned, 
than yield to his laſcivious flames. Nor did her 
Invincible modeſty loſe its reward. She gained to 

| herſelf an immortality by dying fo ; and, ſacrificing 
her life in the defence of her virginity, ſhe not only 

overcame Apollo, but the very powers of death. She 
became immortal. 

6. Leucothoe, the daughter of Orchamus, king of 
Babylon, was not ſo tenacious of her chaſtity : For, ſhe 
y:elded at laſt to ps{/z's deſires. Her father could 
not bear this diſgrace brought on his family, and 
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Liban. in Progymn. 
* Pauſan. I. 7. 

"EE. — — — — — def oclib alte 
Crudus humo, tumulumque ſuper gravis addit arenæ. 
Interr'd her lovely body in the earth, 

And on it rais'd, a tomb of heavy ſand, 
Whoſe pond'rous weight her riſing might withſtand. 


there- 
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therefore buried her alive. . 4:!/> was greatly grieved 
at this, and, though he could not bring her again to 
life, he poured nectar upon the dead body, and there- 
by turned it into a tree that drops frankincenſe. 
Theſe amours of Leucothoe and Apollo had been diſ- 
covered to her father by her ſiſter Ciytie, whom Apollo 
formerly loved, but now deſerted; which ſhe ſeeing, 
pined away, with her eyes continually looking up to 
the fun, and at laſt was changed into a n flower called 
ſun-flower, or Heliotrope. 

7. Apollo was challenged in muſic by Marat, a 
proud muſician ; and when he had overcome him, 
Apollo flayed him, becauſe he had dared to contend 
with him, and afterward converted him into the river 
of the ſame name in Phrygia. A 

8. But Midas, king of Phrygia, having fooliſhly 
determined the victory to the god Pan, when Apollo 
and he ſang together, .{p-// {tretched his ears to the 
length and ſhape of afles ears. Midas endeavourtd to 


= Ne&are edorato ſparſit corpuſque locumque, 
HMultague conqueflus, tanges tamen ethera dixit. 
Protinus imbutum celefti neFare corpus 
Delituit, terramque ſuo madefecit odore ; 
Virgaque per glebas ſenſim radicibus actis, 
urea ſurrexit, tumulumque cacumine rupit. 
He mourri'd her laſs, and ſprinkled all her herſe 
With balmy nectar, and more precious tears. 
Then ſaid, ſince fate does here our joys defer, 
Thou ſhalt aſcend to heav'n, and bleſs me there: 
Her body ſtraight, embalm'd with heav'nly art, 
Did a ſweet odour to the ground impart, 
And from the grave a beauteous tree ariſe, 
That cheers the gods with pleaſing ſacrifice. Ov. Met. g. 
> Ovid. Metam. 4. 9 Ovid. Faſt. 6. 
P —— partem damnatur in unam 
Induiturque aures lente gradientis afell:. 
Puniſh'd in the offending part, he bears 
Upon his ſkull a ſlow- pac'd aſs's ears. Met. I. 6. 
C6 hide 
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hide his diſgrace, as well as he could, by his hair 
But, however, ſince it was impoſlible to conceal it from 
his barber, he earneſtly begged the man, and prevailed 
with him by great promiſes, not to divulge what he 
faw to any perſon. But the barber was not able to 
in {9 wonderful a ſecret longer; wherefore 9 he 


went) and dug a hole, and putting his mouth to it, 


whiſpered theſe words, King Midas has afſes ears; 


then, filling up the ditch with the earth again, he 


went away. But, O wonderful and ſtrange ! The 
reeds that grew out of that ditch, if they were moved 
by the leaſt blaſt of wind, did utter the very ſame 


Words which the barber had buried in it; to wit, King 


Midas has the ears of an aſs". 


— 


Um ſccedit, humum 

Effodit, et domini quales conſpexerit aures, 

Voce refert parva. Metam. I. 15. 
He dug a hole, and in it whiſpering ſaid, 

What monſtrous ears ſprout from King Midas? head ! 

* Aures aſininas habet Rex Midas. 


SE — T. IV. Names of ArorLo. $ 


S the Latins call him Sol, becauſe there is but one 
ſun; ſo ſome think the Greeks gave him the 
name Apollo for the ſame reaſon : 'Though * others 
think that he is called Apollo, either becauſe he drives 
away diſeaſes, or becauſe he darts vigorouſly his rays. 
He is called u Cynthius, from the mountain Cynthus, 


in the iſland of Delos, from whence Diana alſo is cal- 
led Cynthia. | 


— 


* Aba particula privativa, et roxxe! quemadmodum Sol, 
quod fit ſolus, Chryſip. apud Gyr. * Synt. J. p. 219. 4. 
Tv an«aaxT]uy voooug, ab abigendis morbis, vel d Tv v 


reg exrwes, V Var, de Ling Lat. Plut. apud Phurnut. 
And 
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And he is named Delius from the ſame iſland, be- 
cauſe he was born there. Or, as * ſome ſay, becauſe 
Apollo (who is the Sun) by his light makes all things 


manifeſt ; for which reaſon he is called ? Phaneys., 


He is named Delphinius; ® becauſe he killed the 
ſerpent Python, called Delphis ; or elſe, becauſe, when 
Caftilius, a Cretan, carried men to the plantations, 
Apollo guided him in the ſhape of a dolphin. 

His title Delphicus comes from the city Delphi in 
Beotia, which city is ſaid to be the i navel of the 
earth; becauſe when Jupiter, at one time had ſent 
for two eagles, the one. from the eaſt, and the other 
from the weſt, they met together by equal flights 
exactly at this place. Here Apollo had the moſt famous 


to thoſe who conſulted ; but he received them firſt 
from Jupiter. They ſay, that this famous oracle 
became dumb at the birth of our Saviour, and when 
Auguſtus, who was a great votary of Apollo, defired to- 
know the reaſon of its ſilence, the oracle anſwered 
= him, that in Fudea, a child was born, who was the 
ſupreme God, and had commanded him to depart, 
and return rio more anſwers. 

Apollo was likewiſe called *Didymus, which word 


1 — 


Feſtus c uncta facit J, i. e. manifeſta. Þ Are ren gan 
apparere, Macrob. et Phurnut. Pauſan. in Attie. 
i Pauſan. A Tx vc, i. e. Umbilicus terræ x. Phurnut. 
Lactant. 

1 ZXſcul. in ſacerd. | 

m Me puer Hebreus, divos Deus ipſe gubernans, 

Cedere ſede jubet, triflemque redire ſub orcum. 

Aris ergo dehinc noſtris abſcedito, Ceſar. 

An Hebrew child, whom the bleſs'd gods adore, 

Has bid me leave theſe ſhrines, and pack to hell, 

So that of oracles I've now no more. 

Away then from our altar, and farewell. 


a A verbo diver, gemelli, Macrob. ap. Gyral. ſynt. 
7. P. 23+ 
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in Greek figniſies t9vinr, by which are meant the two 
great luminaries of heaven, the ſun and the moon, 
which alternately enlighten the world by day and 
night, 

He was alſo called Nomius, which ſignifies either a 
ſhepherd, becauſe he fed the cattle of Admetus ; or, 
becauſe the ſun, as it were, feeds all things that the 


earth generates, by his heat and influence. Or per- 


haps this title may ſignify d /awgiver 3 and was given 
him, becauſe he made very ſevere laws, when he was 
king of Arcadia. 

He is called Pæan, either from © a/laying ſorrows, or 
from his exact ſkill in hunting; wherefore he is arm- 
ed with arrows. And we know that the ſun ſtrikes 
us, and often hurts us with his rays, as with ſo many 
darts. By this name Pzan, his mother Latona, and 
the ſpectators of the combat, encouraged Apollo, when 
he fought with the ſerpent Python, crying frequently, 
4 ce Strike him, Pean, withthy darts.” By the ſame name 
the diſcaſed invoke his aid, crying, © Heal us, Pæan. 
And hence the cuſtom came, that not only all hymns 
in the praiſe of Apollo were called Pæanes, but alſo in 
all ſongs of triumph in the celebration of all victories, 


men cried out, I Pæan. After this manner the airy 


and wanton lover in * Ovid acts his triumph too. 
And from this invocation Apollo himſelf was called Ix, 


— _ 
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* Now, i. e. Paſtor, quod pavit Admeti gregem, vel 
quod quaſi paſcat omnia, Phurnut. Macrob. o Nee, Lex, 
Macrob. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 3 . ITzpt ro Tavey rac aeg, 
a ſedando moleſtias, vel vapa ro raw, a feriendo. Feſtus. 
4 It Tau, Jace vel immitte, Pæan; nempe tela in feram. 

e Te c Medere Pæan. 
f Dicite lo Pæan, et Io, bis dicite, Pæan ' 
Decidit in caſſes præda petita meor. 
Sing Je Pean twice, twice Je ſay: | 
My toils are pitch'd, and I have caught my Prey, 
Ovid. de Arte Amand. oy . 
le 
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He is called Phzbus 5 from the great ſwiftneſs of his 
motion, or from his method of healing by purging ; 
ſince, by the help of phyſic, which was Apollo inven- 
tion, the bodies of mankind are purged and cured. 

He was named Pythius, not only from the ſerpent 
Python, which he killed, but likewiſe from aſking and 
conſulting; for none among the gods was more conſult- 
ed, or delivered more reſponſes, or ſpake more oracles, 
than he; eſpecially in the temple, which he had at Del- 
phi, to which all ſorts of nations reſorted, fo that it 
was called the oracle of all the earth i. The oracles 
were given out by a young virgin, till one was debauch- 
ed: Whereupon a law was made, that a very ancient 
woman ſhould give the anſwers, in the dreſs of a 
young maid, who was therefore call'd Pythia from Py- 
thius, one of Apolls's names; and ſometimes Phebas, 
from Phzbus, another of them. But, as to the man- 
ner that the woman underſtood the god's mind, men's 
opinions differ. Tully ſuppoſes, that ſome vapours 
exhaled out of the earth, and affected the brain much. 
and raiſed in it a power of divination*. 

b. What was the Tripos on which the Pythian lady 
ſat : | | 

M. Some fay, that it was a table with three feet, on 
which the placed herſelf when the deſigned to give forth 
oracles; and, becauſe it was covered with the ſkin of 
the ſerpent . Python, they call it alſo by the name of 
Cortina. But others ſay, that it was a veſſel, in which 
ſhe was plunged before the propheſied; or rather, that 
it was a golden veſſel furniſhed with ears, and ſupport- 
ed by three feet, whence it was called Tripos ; and 


r 


E Amro rov Sfr, quod vi feratur, vel a go.Cau, purgo, Lil. 
Cyr. Synt. 7. p. 222. Ar rov nubavictar, ab interrogando 
vel conſulendo, Hygin. in fab. c. 50. * Cic. pro Font. 
Diodor. 1. Stat. Thebaid. ide Orig. adv. Celf. I. 7. 
* Cic. 1. de Divin. 14. apud Lil, Gyr. * Plut. in Solon. 

| On 
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on this the lady fat down, It happened that this ri- 
pos was loſt in the ſea, aud afterward taken up in the 
nets of fiſhermen, who mightily contended among 
themſelves, who ſhould have it; the Pythian prieſteſs, 
being aſked, gave anſwer, that it ought to be ſent to 
the wiſe} man of all Greece. Whereupon it was car- 
ried to Thales of Miletus; who ſent it to Bias, as to a 
wiſer perſon. Bras referred it to another, and that o- 
ther referred it to a fourth ; till, after it had been fent 
backward and forward to all the wiſe men, it returned 
again to Thales, who dedicated it to Apollo at Delphos. 
P. Who were the wiſe men of Greece 
M. Theſe ſeven, to whoſe names I adjoin the 
places of their nativity ; Thales of Miletut, Solon of 
Athens, Chilo of Lacedemon, Pittacus of Mytiline, Bias 
of Priene, Cleobulus of Lindi, and Periander of Co- 
rinth, 1 will add ſome remarkable things concerning 
ſome of them. | 
T hales was reckoned amongſt the wiſe men, becauſe 
he was believed to be the firſt that brought geometry 
into Greece. He firſt obſerved the courſes of the times, 
the motion of the winds, the nature of thunder, and 
the motions of the ſun and the ſtars. Being aſked, 
What hethought the moſt difficult thing in the world ? 
he anſwered, to know one's ſelf; which perhaps was the 
occaſion of the advice written on the front of Apol- 
los temple, to thoſe that were about to enter, * Know 
thyſelf. For there are very few that know themſelves. 
hen Solon viſited Cræſus the king of Lydia, the king 
ſhewed his vaſt treaſures to him, and aſked him, whe- 
ther he knew a man happier than he; “ Yes,” ſays So- 


lon, „I know Tellus, a very poor, but a very virtuous 


% man at Athens, who lives in a little tenement there; 
« and he is more happy than your majeſty : For neither 
can theſe things make us happy, which are ſubject to 
5 the changes of the times; norisany one to be thought 
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ec truly happy till he dies.“ ” It is ſaid, when king Cræ- 


ſus was afterward taken priſoner by Cyrus, and laid up- 


on the pile to be burnt, he remembered this ſaying of 
Sola, and often repeated his name; ſo that Cyrus aſked 
why he cried out S-/on, and who the god was, whoſe 
aſſiſtance he begged: Cræſus ſaid, I find now by ex- 
e perience that to be true, which heretofore he ſaid to 
me;“ and ſo he told Cyrus the ſtory : Who, hearing it, 
was ſo touched with the ſenſe of the viciſſitude of hu- 
man affairs, that he preſerved Cræſus from the fire, 
and ever after had him in great honour. | 
Chil} had this faying continually in his mouth, 
« © Defire nothing too much.” Yet, when his ſon had 
got the victory at the Olympick games, the good man 
died with joy, and all Greece honoured his funeral. 
Bias, a man no leſs famous for learning than nobility, 
preſervedhis citizens a long time: And when at laſt, 
ſays Tully, “ his country Priene was taken, and the 
e reſt of the inhabitants, in their eſcape, carried away 
« with them as much of their goods as they couid, 
cc one adviſed him to do the ſame, but he made anſwer, 


«5 It is what I do already, for all the things that are 


« mine I carry about me.” He often ſaid, * That 

ce friends ſhould remember to love one another, ſo as 

« perſons who may ſometimes hate one another.“ 
Of the reſt, nothing extraordinary is reported. 


Plutarch. Herodotus, 4 Ne quid nimium cupias, Plin. 
J. 7. c. 32. De amicitia, * Ego vero facio, nam omnia 
mea mecum porto. Val. Max. I. c. 2. Amicos ita amare 
oporteret ut aliquando effent oſuri. Laert. 


SECT. V. The Signification of the Fable. 
APOLLO means the SUN. 


| A cab one agrees, that by u Apollo the ſun is to 
be underſtood; for the four chief properties aſ- 
cribed to Apollo were, the arts of prephecying, of Heal- 
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ing, of darting, and of mufic, of all which we may 
find in the ſun a lively repreſentation and image. 
Was Apollo famous for his ſkill in prophecying and 
divination ? And what is more agreeable to the na- 
ture of the ſun, than by its light to diſpel darkneſs, 
and to make manifeſt hidden and concealed truth? 
Was Apollo famous for his knowledge of medicine, 
and his power of healing? Surely nothing in the 
world conduces more to the health and preſervation 
of all things, than the ſun's heat and warmth. And 
therefore thoſe herbs and plants, which are moſt ex- 
poſed to its rays, are found to have moſt power and 
virtue. Thirdly, Is Apollo ſkilful in darting or ſhooting? 
And are not the fun's rays like ſo many darts or ar- 
rows ſhot from his body to the earth ? And laſtly, 
how well does Apollo's {kill in muſic agree to the na- 


ture of the ſun, which, being placed in the midſt of 


the planets, makes with tlrem a kind of harmony, and 
all together, by their uniform motion, make, as it were, 
a concert of muſic? And, becauſe the ſun is thus 
placed in the midſt of the ſeven planets, the poets 
aſſert, that the inſtrument which Apollo plays on, is a 
harp with ſeven firings. 

Beſides, from the things ſacrificed to Apollo, f it ap- 
pears that he was the ſun ? 'The firſt of which things 
was the olive, the fruit of which ſo loves the ſun, that 
it cannot be nouriſhed in places diſtant from it. 2. The 
laurel, 5 a tree of a hot nature, always flouriſhing, 
never old, and conducing not a little toward divina- 
tion, and therefore the poets are crowned with laurel. 

3. Among animals, /wans ® are offered to him; be- 
cauſe, as was obſerved before, they have from Apollo a 
faculty of divination, for they, foreſeeing the happineſs 
in death, die ſinging and pleaſed. 4. Griffins alſo, and 
crows, were ſacred to him for the ſame reaſon; and the 
hawk, which has eyes bright and piercing as the fun; 
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f Theocr. in Herc. 8 Aerius. h Cic, Tuſcul. 1. 
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the Cock which fortels his riſing ; and the Graſs-hop- 


fer, a ſinging creature: Wherefore i it was a cuſtom 
among the Athentans to faſten golden graſs-hoppers to 
their 0 in honour of Apoll. 

And eſpecially, if * we derive the name of Latona, 
the mother of Apollo and Diana, from the Greek >» 
Ser [[antham, to lie hid] it will ſignify, that before 
the birth of Apollo and Diana, that is before the pro- 
duction of the ſun and moon, all things lay involved 
in darkneſs : From whence theſe glorious luminaries 
afterward proceeded, as out of the womb of a mother. 

But, notwithſtanding all this, ſeveral poetical fables 
have relation only to the ſun, and not to Apollo. And 
of thoſe therefore it is neceſſary to treat apart. 


— „„ om” 2 - 


I Thucyd. Schol. Ariſt. & Vid. Lyl. Gyr. 1. in Apoll. 


— — 


CHAP, VI. 
SECT. I. Te Sud. His Genealogy and Names. 


'E HIS glorious ſun, which illuſtrates all things with 
1 His light, is called S2/, as ! Tully ſays, *either be- 
* cauſehe is the ov. heavenly body 8 of that mag- 
« nitude ; or becauſe when he riſes, he puts out all the 
* other heavenly bodies, and ox Lx appears himſelf.” 
Although the poets have ſaid, that there were five Sis, 
and Tully reckons them up; yet whatever they deli- 
vered concerning each of them ſeverally, they com- 
monly apply to one, who was the fon of Hyperion, 
3 nephew to Aiber, begotten of an unknown mo- 
ther. | | 


——— 


Vel quia ſolus ex omnibus fideribus tantus eſt; vel 
quia cum exortus eſt ; obſcuratis omnibus, ſolus apparet. 
Cic, de Nat. Deorum, l. 2. & 3. 

The 
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The Perſians call the ſun * Mithra, and, account- 
ing him the greateſt of their gods, worſhip him in a 
cave. His ſtatue bears the head of a ion, on which 
a turban, called tiara, is placed; and it is cloathed 
with Perſian attire, holding with both hands a mad 
bull by the horns. Thoſe that deſired to become his 
prieſts, and underſtand his myſteries, did firſt undergo 


a great many hardſhips, diſgraces, ſtripes, colds, 


heats, and other torments, before they could attain 
to the honour of that employment. And, behold the 
holineſs of their religion ! It was not lawful for the 
kings of Perfia to get drunk, but upon that day in 


which the ſacrifices were offered to Mithra o. 


'Che Egyptians called the ſun ? Horus; whence comes 
the name of thoſe parts called hore, hours; into which 
the ſun divides the day. They repreſented his power 
by a ſceptre, on the top of which an eye was placed; 
by which they ſignify that the ſun ſees every ching, 
and that all things are ſeen by his means. 

Theſe * Hore were thought to be the daughters of 
Sal and Chronis, who early in the morning prepare 


the chariot and the horſes for their father, and open 


the gates of the day. 


— 


m Heſych. et Lactant. Gram. apud Lyl. Gyr. Duris 
7. Hiſt. ap. Athen. Greg. Nazianz. Orat. 1. in Jul. 
P-Plut. et Ofir. 4 Homeri Iliad. et Odyſſ. 4. Plutarch. 
Boccat. I. 4. c. 4. 


SECT. n. A of Sor. 


O other actions of Sal are mentioned, but his 
debaucheries, and love intrigues between him 


and his miſtreſſes, whereby he obſcured the honour 
of his name: The moſt remarkable of which are 


theſe that follow. 
| 1. He 
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1. He lay with Venus in the iſland of Rhodes, 
when, it is ſaid the heavens rained gold, and the 
earth cloathed itſelf with roſes and lilies ; from whence 
the iſland was called 5 Rhzdes. 2. Of Clymene, he begat 
one {on, named Phaeton, and ſeveral daughters. 3. Of 
Neera, he begat Paſiphae, and of Parce, Circe. To 
omit the reſt of his brood, of more obſcure note, ac- 
cording to my method I ſhall ſay ſomething of each of 


E theſe 3 but firſt (ſince I have mentioned Rhodes) I will 


$ ſpeak a little of the Rhodian Coloſſus, which was one of 
the even wonders of the world, and of the other ſix. 


_— 
— — — 


7 Pindar. in Olym. Are ebe, a Roſa. 


SECT. III. The Seven Wonders of the World. 


1. HAT were thoſe ſeven 2wonders of the world? 
M. They ate theſe that follow. 
1. The Coloſſus at Rhodes, * a ſtatue of the ſun ſeventy 
cubits high, placed acroſs the mouth of the harbour; 
a man could not grafp its thumb with both his arms. 
Its thighs were ſtretched out to ſuch a diſtance, that a 
large thip under ſail might eafily paſs into the port be- 
tween them. It was twelve years making, and colt three 
hundred talents *. It ſtood fifty years, and at laſt was 
thrown down by an earthquake. And from this Co/o/5 
the people of Rhodes were named Colofſenſes, and now 
every ſtatue of unuſual magnitude is called a Coloſſus. 
2. The. temple of Diana at Epheſus, was a work 
of the greateſt magnificence, which the ancients pro- 
igiouſly admired : * Two hundred and twenty years 
ere ſpent in finiſhing it, though all Aſia was employ- 
d. It was ſupported by one hundred and twenty-ſeven 
pillars, fixty feet high, each of which was raiſed by 


© Plin. 34. c. 17. A Rhodian talent is worth 3220. 185+ 
4. Engliſh money. * Plin. I 7* Cs 38. & I, 16. C. 40» 
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as many kings. Of theſe pillars thirty-ſeven were 
engraven. Thie image of the goddeſs was made of 
Ebony, as we learn from hiſtory. _ | 

3. The Mauſoleum, or ſepulchre of mer een kin 
of Caria, * built by his queen Artemeſia, of the mire 
marble ; and yet the workmanſhip of it was much 
more valuable than the marble. It avas, from north 
to ſouth, ſixty-three feet long, almoſt four hundred 
and eleven feet in compaſs, and twenty-five cubits, 
(that is, about thirty-five feet) high, ſurrounded with 
thirty-fix columns, that were beautiful in a wonderful 
manner. And from this Mauſoleum all other ſump- 
tuous ſepulchres are called by the ſame name. 

4. A ſtatue of Jupiter, in the temple of the city 
Olympia, carved with the greateſt art by Phidias, out 
of ivory, and made of a prodigious ſize. 

5. The walls of the city of Baby/on (which was 
the metropolis of Chal/dea) * built by queen Semiramis, 
whoſe circumference was ſixty miles, and their breadth 
fifty feet; ſo that fix chariots might conveniently paſs 
upon them in a row. ä 

6. The pyramids of Egypt ; three of which, remark- 
able for their height, ſtill remain. The firſt has a 
ſquare baſis, and is one hundred and forty-threefcet long 
and one thouſand feet high : It is made of great ſtones, 
the leaſt of which is thirty feet thick. Three hun- 
dred and ſixty thouſand men were employed in building 
it for the ſpace of twenty years. 'The two other pyra- 
mids, which are ſomewhat ſmaller, attract the admira- 
tion of all ſpectators. In theſe pyramids, it is report- 
ed, the bodies of the kings of Egypt lie interred, 

7. The royal palace of ® Cyrus, king of the Medes, 
made by Menon, with no leſs prodigality than art ; for 
he cemented the ſtones with gald. 


* Plin. lib. 36. c. 5. Y Idem. I. 36. c. 3. * Idem. 1 6. 
c. 26. Plin. I. 36. c. 13. Belo, I. 2, c. 32. Sing. Ob- 
ſervat. o Calepin. V. Miraculum. 

SECT. 
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SECT, IV. The Children of the Sux. 


| OW let us turn our diſcourſe again to 85“/s 
8 N children; the moſt famous of which was Phae- 
h een, who gave the poets an excellent opportunity of 
th ſhewing their ingenuity by the following action. Epa- 
ed Phu, one of the ſons of Jupiter quarrelled with Phae- 
ts, ten, and ſaid, that, though he called himſelf the ſon of 
th Apollo, he was not; and that his mother Ciymene in- 
ful vented this pretence only to cover her adultery. This 
ap- flander ſo provoked Phaeton, that by his mother's ad- 
vice, he went to the royal palace of the Syn, to bring 
from thence ſome indubitable marks of his nativity. 
The Sun received him, when he came kindly, and own- 
ed him his ſon; and, to take away all occaſion of 
doubting hereafter, he gave him liberty to aſk any 
thing, ſwearing by the Stygian /ake (which ſort of 
oath none of the gods dare violate) that he would not 
deny him. Hereupon Phaeton deſired leave to govern 
his father chariot for one day, which was the oc- 
caſion of great grief to his father; who, foreſeeing his 
ſon's ruin thereby, was very uneaſy that he had obliged 
himſelf to grant a requeſt fo pernicious to his ſon: and 
therefore endeavoured to perſuade him not to perſiſt in 
his deſire, *telling him that he ſought his own ruin, and 
was deſirous of undertaking an employment above his 

ability 


m_—_— 


© —— Temeraria dixit 

Vox mea fata tua . Utinam promiſſa liceret 

Non dare Confiteor, ſolum hoc tibi, nate, negarem. 
Difſuadere licet. Non eſt tua tuta voluntas ; 

Magna petis, Phaeton, et que non viribus iſlis 
Munera conveniunt, nec tam puerilibus annis. 

Sors tua mortalis : non ef mortale, quod optas. 
"Twas this alone I could refuſe a Son, 

Elſe by's own wiſh and my raſh' oath undone. 
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ability, and which no mortal was capable to execute. 
b Phacton was not moved with the good advice of his 
father, but preſſed him to keep his promiſe, and per- 
form what he had ſworn by the river Sh to do. In 
ſhort, the father was forced to comply with his ſon's 
raſnneſs; and therefore unwillingly granted what was 
not now in his power, after his oath to deny; never- 
theleſs, he directed him how to guide the horſes, and 
eſpecially he adviſed him to obſerve the middle path. 
Phaeton was tranſported with joy, © mounted the cha- 
riot, and taking the reins, he began to drive the hor- 
ſes, which, finding him unable to govern them, ran 


away, and ſet on fire both the heavens and the earth. 


upiter, to put an end to the conflagration, ſtruck 
im out of the chariot with thunder, and caſt him 


headlong into the river Po. His ſiſters Phaethuſa, 


Lampetia, and Pheba, lamenting his death inceſſant- 
ly upon the banks of that river, were turned, by the 


Thou to thy ruin my raſh vow doſt wreſt: 

O! would I could break promiſe. Thy requeſt, 
Poor hapleſs youth, forgo ; retract it now, 

Recal thy wiſh, and I can keep my vow. 

Think, Phaeton, think o'er thy wild deſires, 

That work more years, and greater ſtrength requires: 
Confine thy thoughts to thy own humble fate: 

What thou would'it have, becomes no mortal ſtate. 

_ Didis tamen ille repugnat, . 

Propofitumque premit, flagratque cupidine currus. 

In vain to move his ſon the father aim'd, 


He with ambition's hotter fire inflam'd, 
His fire's irrevocable promiſe claim'd. 
© Occupat ille levem juvenili corpore currum, 
Statque ſuper, manibuſque datas contingere habenas 
Gaudet, et invito grates agit inde parentt. 
Now Phaeton, by lofty hopes poſleſs'd, 
The burning ſeat with joyful vigour preſs'd ; 
With nimble hands the heavy reins he weigh'd, 
And thanks unpleaſing to his father paid. 
Ovid Metam. 1. 2 
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pity of the gods into poplar-trees, from that time 
weeping amber inſtead of tears. A great fire that 
happened in ITaly near the Po, in the time of king 
Phaeton, was the occaſion of this fable. And the 
ambitious are taught hereby what event they ought to 
expect, when they-ſoar higher than they ought. 

p Circe, the moſt ſkilful of all ſorcereſfes, poiſoned 
her huſband, a king of the Sarmatians; for which 
ſhe was baniſhed by Ker ſubjects, and, flying into Tah), 


fixed her ſeat upon the promontary Circeum, where 


ſhe fell in love with Glaucus, a ſea god, who at the 
ſame time loved Scy/la : Circe turned her into a ſea- 
monſter, by poiſoning the water in which ſhe uſed to 
waſh. She entertained U, who was driven thither 


by the violence of ſtorms, with great civility; and 


reſtored his companions unto their former ſhapes ; 
whom, according to her uſual cuſtom, ſhe had chang- 
ed into hogs, bears, wolves, and the like beaſts. Uly/- 


ſes was armed againſt her affaults ; fo that the ſet upon 


him in vain. It is ſaid that ſhe drew down the very 
ſtars from heaven; whence we are plainly informed 
that voluptuouſneſs (whereof Circe is the emblem} 
alters men into ravenous and filthy beaſts; that even 
thoſe who with the luſtre of their wit and virtue 
ſhine in the world as ſtars in the firmament, when 
once they addict themſelves to obſcene pleaſures, be- 
come obſcure and inconſiderable, falling, as it were, 
headlong from the glory of heaven. 

p Paſiphae was the wife of Minos, king of Crete: 
She fell in love with a bull, and obtained her deſire 
by the aſſiſtance of Daedalus, who, for that purpoſe, 
incloſed her in a wooden cow: She brought forth a 
Minxaur, a monſter, one part of which was like a 
man, the other like a bull. Now the occaſion of 


D Ovid. Metam. 14. Ovid. Metam. 1. Serv, 


D this 
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this fable, they ſay, was this: Paſiphae loved a man 
whoſe name was Taurus, and had twins by him in 


Daedalus houſe ; one of whom was very like her 
huſband Minos, and the other like its father. But 
however that is, the Minotaur was ſhut up in the la- 


byrinth that Dædalus made by the order of King Ai. 
nos. This labyrinth was a place diverſified with ve. 


ry many windings and turnings, and croſs-paths 


running into one another, How this Minotaur was i 
killed, and by whom, I ſhall ſhew particularly in its 
place in the hiſtory of Theſeus. D Dedalus was an ex- 
cellent artiſicer of Athens; who firſt, as it is ſaid, in- 
vented the ax, the ſaw, the plumb-line, the augre, 
and glue; he alſo firſt contrived maſts and yards for 


ſhips: Beſide, he carved ſtatues ſo admirably, that 
they not only ſeemed alive, but would never ſtand till 


in one place; nay, would fly away unleſs they were 
chained. This Dedalus, together with Icarus his ſon, 
was {hut up by Minos in the labyrinth which he had 
made, becauſe he had aſſiſted the amours of Paſiphae; 
whereupon he made wings for himſelf and his ſon, 
with wax and feathers of birds: Faſtening theſe 
wings to his ſhoulders, he flew out of Crete into Si- 
cily : at which time Jcarrs, in his flight, neglected 
his father's advice, and obſerved not his due courſe, 
but out of a juvenile wantonneſs, flew higher than 
he ought ; whereupon the wax was melted by the 
heat of the ſun, and the wings broke in pieces, and 
he fell into the ſea, which is ſince, ? according to Ovid, 
named the Hcarian ſea from him. 

To theſe children of the ſun, we may add his 
niece and his nephew, Byblis and Caunus. Bydlu 
was ſo much in love with Caunus, though he was her 


CO CO. 


P Ovid. Metam. 1. 8. Pauſan. in Attic. 
4 [carus [cariis nomina fecit aquis. Ovid. Triſt. 1. 
- {carian ſeas from Jcarus were call'd. 
brother, 
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brother, that ſhe employed all her charms to entice 

him to commit inceſt ; and when nothing would over- 
come his modeſty, ſhe followed him ſo long, that at 
laſt being quite oppreſſed with ſorrow and labour, 
ſhe ſat down under a tree, and ſhed ſuch a quantity 
of tears, F that ſhe was converted into a fountain. 


CC... id 


a Sie lacrymis conſumpta ſuis, Phebeia Bydlis 
Vertitur in fontem, qui nunc quoque vallibus imis 
Nomen Habet domine, nigraque ſub ilice manat. Ov. Met. 
Thus the Phebean Byblis, ſpent in tears, 
Becomes a living fountaing which yet bears 
Her name; and, under a black oak that grows 
In thoſe rank vallies, plentifully flows. 


GH AF. Yu 


Sell MERCURY. 
His Image and Birth. 


P, WI0 is that young man, s with a cheerful 
countenance, an honeſt look, and lively 
eyes; who is ſo fair without paint; having wings 
fixed to his hat and ſhoes, and a rod in his hand, 
which is winged, and bound about by two ferpents ? 
M. It is the image of Mercury, as the Zgyptians paint 
him; whoſe face is partly black and dark, and partly 
clear and bright ; becauſe ſometimes he converſes with 
the celeftial, and ſometimes with the infernal gods. 
He wears winged ſhoes (called alaria). Wings are 
alſo faſtened to his hat (called petaſus) becauſe, ſince 
he is the meſſenger of the gods, he oþght not only to 


1 


run but to fly. 
P. Of what parents was he born? 


8 Galen. ap. Nat. Com. I. 5. 
| D 2 M. His 
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M. * His parents were Jupiter, and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas; and for that reaſon, perhaps, they 
uſed to offer ſacrifices to him in the month of May. 
They ſay that Juno tnckled him a while in his infan- 
ey; and once, whve he ſucked the milk very greedily, 
his mouth being full, it ran ont of it upcn the hea» 
vens; which made that white ſtream which they call 
i the milky way. 


n Heſiod. in Theogon. Hor. carm. |. 1. i Via Ia: a 
quam Græci vocant Galaziam, z yaraures, @ lacte. 
Macrob. et Sutdas. 


SECT. II. The Offices and Dualities of MERCURY. 


P. 7 HAT were Mercury's offices and quali- 
W ties? 


M. He had many offices. 1. * The firſt and 


chiefeſt of them was to carry the commands of Ju- 


iter, whence he is commonly called the meſſenger 
of the gods. 2. He ſweeped the room where the gods 
tupped, and made the beds; and underwent many 
other the like ſervile employments; hence he was ſtiled 
| Camillus or Caſmillus, that is, an inferior ſervant of the 
goas; for anciently * all boys and girls under age 
were called Camilli and * Camille : And the ſame name 
was afterwards given to the young men and maids, 
who attended the prieſts at their ſacrifices : Though 
the people of Bæctia b, inſtead of Camillus, ſay Cadmil- 
lus ; perhaps from the Arabian word chodam, to ſerve 
or from the Phænician word chadmel, God's ſervant, 
or miniſter ſacer. 3. 4 He attended upon dying per- 
ſons to unlooſe their ſouls from the chains of the 


_ 


K Lucian. dial. Maiz et Mercurii ! Stat. Tullian. 2. 
de_vocab. rerum. m Serv. in 12 An. u Pacuv. in Medea. 
Dion. Halicarn. I. 2. Macrob. Saturn 3. O Bockart. 
Georg. I. 1. c. 2. P Sophocl, in dip. 4 Hom, n 
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body, and carry them to hell. He alſo revived, and 
placed into new bodies, thoſe ſouls which had com- 
pleted their full time in the Eiyſan fields. 
all which things Virgil compriſes in ſeven verſes. 

His remarkable qualities were likewiſe many. 1. 
They ſay, that he was the inventor of letters. This is 
certain, he excelled in cloquence, and the art of /þcat- 
ing bell; inſomuch that the Greets called him Hermes, 
from his {kill * in interpreting or explaining; and there- 
fore he is accounted * the God of the rhetoricians and 
orators. 2. He 1s reported to have been the Inven- 
tor of contracts, weights, and meaſures; to have 
taught the arts of buying, ſelling, and trafficking; 
and to have received the name of Mercury from * his 
underflanding of 'merchandize. Hence he is accounted 
the god of the merchants, and the god of gain; fo 
that all unexpected gain and treaſure, that comes 
of a ſudden, is, from him called {uu Or de 
[Hermeion or Hermaion.] 3. In the art of thieving 

4 Dixerat. Ille patris magni parere parabat 

Inperio, et primum pedibus talaria neit 

Aurea, que ſubliment alis, ftve-equara;ſupra 

Seu terram, rapido pariter cum flumine portant. 

Tum virgam capit ; bac animas ille evocat Orco 

Pallentes, alias ſub iriſtia Tartara mittit : 

Dat ſomnos, adimitque, et lumina morte refignat. 

Hermes obeys ; with golden pinions binds 

His flying feet, and mounts the weſtern winds : 

And, whether o'er the ſeas or earth he flies, 

With rapid force they bear him down the ſkies. 

Bat firft he graſps, within his awful hand, ; 

The marks of ſov'reign pow'r, his magic wand; 

With this he draws the fouls from hollow graves ; 

With this he drives them down the Stygian waves; 

With this he ſeals in flcep the wakeful fight, 


8 


And eyes tho? clos'd in death reſtores to light. Vir. Æn. 4. 


; Amo Tov teunyveoury, i. e. ab interpretando. e Tertul. I. 
de Coronis. Feſtus. Fulgent. A. mercibus, vel a mereium 
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ohe certainly excelled all the ſharpers that ever were, 
or will be : for he is the very prince and god of thieves, 
The very day in which he was born, he ſtole away ſome 
cattle from king Admetus herd, although Apollo was 
keeper of them; who complained much of the theft, 
and bent his bow againſt him; but, in the mean time, 
Mercury ſtole even his arrows from him. Whilſt he 
was yet an infant, and entertained by Yulcar, he flole 
his tools from him. He took away by ſtealth Venus 
girdle, whilſt ſhe embraced him; and Jupiter's ſcep- 
tre: he deſigned to ſteal the thunder too, but he was 
afraid leſt it ſhould burn him. 4. He was mightily ſkil- 
ful in making peace; and for that reaſon was ſome- 
times painted with chains of gold flowing from his 
mouth, with which he linked together the minds of 
thoſe that heard him. And he not only pacified mor- 
tal men, but alſo the immortal gods of heaven and 
hell; for, whenever they quarrelled among themſelves, 
he compoſed thcir differences. 

This appeaſing faculty of his is ſignified by the rod 
he holds in his hand, which Apollo heretofore gave 
him, becauſe he had given Aps//s an harp : 4 This 
rod had a wonderful faculty of deciding all contro» 
verſes, This virtue was firſt diſcovered by Mer- 
cury; who ſeeing two ſerpents fighting as he tra- 
yelled, he put his rod between them, and reconciled 


Lucian. Dial. Apoll. et Vulc. 
% Pacts et armorum, ſuperis imiſque Deorum, 

Arbiter, alato qui pede carpit iter. Ovid Faſt. I. 5. 
Thee wing'd-foot all the gods, both high and low, 
The arbiter of peace and war allow. 

Atlantis Tegææ Nepos, commune profundis 

£t ſuperis Numen, qui fas per limen utrumque 

Solus habes, geminoque facis compendia mundo. 

Fair Maia's ſon, whoſe pow'r alone doth reach 

Heav*n's brighteſt tow'rs, and hell's darkeſt beach, 

A common god to both, can jarring worlds appeaſe. 
Claugian de Rapt. Prof. 
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them preſently z for they mutuallyembraced each other 
and ſtuck to the rod, which is called Caduceus. 
From * hence all ambaſſadors ſent to make peace are 
called Cadruceatores : for, as wars were denounced by: 


's Feciales, ſo they were ended by Caduceatores. 


—— 


1 Homer in hymnis. 3 Lexic. Lat. in hoc verbo. 


SECT. II. Actions of Mercury. 


P. ARE any of his actions recorded in hiſtory ? 

M. Yes, ſeveral: and ſuch as in my judge- 
ment do not much deſerve to be remembered. How- 
ever the following account is molt remarkable. 

He had a ſon by his ſiſter Venus, called * Herma- 
phroditus, who was a great hunter. In thoſe woods: 
where he frequently hunted, a nymph called Sa/macis 
lived, who greatly admired and fell in love with him 3 
for he was very beautiful, but a great woman-hater, 
She often tempted the young man, but was often re: 
pulſed ; yet ſhe did not deſpair. She lay in ambuſh at 
a fountain where he uſually came to bathe, and, when 
he was in the water, ſhe alſo leaped in to him; ſhe 
could not however overcome his extraordinary modeſty, 
Thereupon, it is ſaid, ſhe prayed to the gods above, 
that the bodies of both might become one, which was 
granted. Hermaphroditus was amazed when he ſaw 
this change of his body; and, deſired that for his com- 
fort, ſome other perſon might be like him. He obtain- 
ed his requeſt; * for whoſoever waſhed himſelf in that 
fountain (called Sal/macis, in the country of Caria) be- 
came an Hermaphrodite, that is, had both ſexes. I am 
unwilling to omit the following ſtory. 

A herdſman, whoſe name was Battus, ſaw Mercury 
ſtealing Admetus? cows, from Apollo their keeper. 


— 


© 7. e. Mercurio-Venus, nam 'rpuy eſt Mercurius et A- 


#999171 Venus, Ovid. Metam. I. 4. 
; D 4 | When 
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When Mercury perceived that his theſt was diſcover. 
ed, he went to Battus, and defired that he would fa 
nothing, and gave him a delicate cow. Battus promiſed 
him ſecrecy. Mercury, to try his fidelity, came in 
another ſhape to him, and aſked him about the cows : 
Whether he ſaw them, or knew the place where the 
thief carried them? Battus dented it: but Mercury 
preſſed him hard, and promiſed that he would give him 
both a bull and a cow, if he would diſcover it. With 
this promiſe he was overcome: whereupon Mercur 
was enraged, and, laying aſide his diſguife, turned him 
into a ſtone called Index. This ſtory Ovid deſcribes 
in very elegant verſe”. | 

'The ancients uſed to fet up ſtatues where the roads 

eroffed : theſe ſtatues they call Indices, becauſe, with 
an arm or finger held out, they ſhewed the way to this 
or that place. The Romans placed ſome in public places 
and highways 3 as the Athenians did at their doors, to 
drive away thieves; and they called theſe ſtatues 
Term from Mercury, whoſe Greek name was Hermss : 
concerning which Herme it is to be obſerved : 

1. Theſe images have neither hands nor feet, and 
from hence Mercury was called Cyllenius, and by con- 
traction Cyllius, which words are derived from a Greek 


ENT 


HA. Battus poſiquam eft merces geminata, ſub illis 
Montibus, inquit, erant : et erant ſub montibus illis. - 
Riſit Atlantiades, et me mihi, perfide, prodis : 

Me mihi prodis, ait? perjuraque pefora wertit 
In durum ſilicem, qui nunc quoque dicitur Index. 
Battus, on th' double proffer, tells him, there; 
Beneath thoſe hills, beneath thoſe hills they were. 
Then Hermes laughing loud, What knave, I ſay, 
Me to mylelf, myſelf to me betray ?” 
Then to a touchſtone turn'd his perjur'd breaſt, 
Whoſe nature now is in that name expreſs'd. | 
s Sunt Axrodig nat & X, Herod. l. 1. Ruanig, i. e. Ma- 
nuum et pedum expers. Lil. Gyraldus. 
word 
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word ſignifying a man without hands or fret; and not 
from Cyllene, a mountain in Arcadia, in which he was 
educated. 

2. A purſe was uſually hung to a ſtatue of Mercury, 
to ſignify that he was the god of gain or profit, and 
preſided over merchandizing; in which, becauſe ma- 
ny times things are done by fraud and treachery, they 
gave him the name of Dolius. 

3. The Romans uſed to join the ſtatues of Mercury 
and Minerva together, and theſe images they called 
' Hermathenz ; and ſacrificed to both deities upon one 
and the ſame altar. Thoſe who had eſcaped any _ 
danger, always offered facrifices to Mercury : 5 They 
oſtered up a calf, and milk, and honey, and eſpecially 
the tongues of the ſacrifices, which, with a great deal 
of ceremony, they caſt into the fire, and then the ſa- 
crifice was finiſh2d. It is ſaid, that the Megarenſes 
fir{t uſed this ceremony. | 


© Macrob. et Suid. apud Lip. f Cicero. © Pauſan, 
in Attic. Ovid. Metam. 4. Calliſtrat. Homer. 


EN E. 
SECT. I. Bacchus His Image. 


AV. WII do you laugh, Palæsphilus? 

P. Can any body forbear laughing who ſce: 
that filthy, ſhameleſs and immodeſt god, placed next to 
Mercury; l with a naked body, a red face, laſcivious 
looks, in an effeminate poſture, diſpirited with luxury, 
and overcome with wine? His ſwoln cheeks reſemble 
bottles; his great belly, fat breaſts, and diſtended 
ſwelling paunch, repreſent a hogfhead, rather than a 
god, to be carried in that chariot. 


ah 


b Euripides in Bacchis. 
D 5 AT. That 
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MH. That is no wonder; for it is Bacchus himſelf, 
the god of qwine, and the captain and emperor of drunk- 
ards, He is crowned with ivy and vine-leaves; and 
has a thry/us inſtead of a ſceptre, which is a javelin 
with an iron head, encircled by ivy or vine-leaves, 

in his hand. He is carried in a y TerSiy which 1s 
ſometimes drawn by tigers and lions, and ſome- 
times by lynxes and panthers : And like a king, he 
has his guards, who are a drunken band of ſatyrs, 
demons, nymphs that preſide over the wine-preſles, 
fairies of fountains, and prieſteſſes. S:/enus oftentimes 
comes after him, ſitting on an aſs that bends under his 
burden. 

P. But what is here? This Bacchus has got horns, 
and is a young man without a beard: I have heard, 
that the inhabitants of Elis paint him like an old man, 
with a beard. 

. It is true. He is ſometimes painted an old man, 
and ſometimes a ſmooth and beardleſs boy: as * Ovid 
and u Tibullus deſcribe him. I ſhall give you the rea- 
ſon of all theſe things, and of his horns, mentioned 
alſo in a Ovid, before I make an end of this fable. 


i Ovid. de Arte Amandi. Ariſtoph. Scholiaſt. in Plu- 
tum. Strabo, I. 26. Ovid. Metam. 3, et 4. 
k . Cohors Satyrorum, Cobalorum, Lenarum, Naiadum, 
atque Baccharum, 
1 Tihi inconſumpta jivventa ? 
Tu pure ælernus, tu formoſiſſimus alto 
Confſpicieris 'celo, tibi, cum fine cornibus adſlat, 
Virgineum caput eft. 
| —— Still doſt thou enjoy 
Unwaſted youth? Eternally a boy 
Thou'rt ſeen in heav'n, whom all perfections grace? 
And, when unhorn'd, thou haſt a virgin's face. 
m Solis æterna e Phebo Bachoque juventa. 
Phebus and Bacchus only have eternal youth, 
n Accedant capiti cornua, Bacchus eris, 
Clap to thy head a pair of horns, 
And Bacchus thou ſhalt be. 
SECT. 
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SECT. II. Deſcent of Bacchus. 


HE birth of Bacchus was both wonderful and ri- 
diculous, if the poets may be heard : as they 
muſt when the diſcourſe is about fables. 

They tell us, that when Jupiter was in love with Se- 
mele, it raiſed Funz's jealouſy higher than it ever was be- 
fore. Juno therefore endeavoured to deſtroy her; and 
in the ſhape of an old woman, viſited Semele, wiſhed 
her much joy from her acquaintance with Jupiter, 
and adviſed her to oblige him, when he came, by an 
inviolableoath, to grant her a requeſt; and “ then,“ ſays 
ſhe to Semele, © aſłk him to come to you as he is wont 
* to come to June: And he will come cloathed in all 
« his glory, majeſty, and honour.” Semele was great- 
ly pleaſed with this advice; and therefore, when 


Fupiter viſited. her next, ſhe » begged a favour of 


* 


0 —— Rogat illa Jovem fine nomine munus. 

Cui Deus, Elige, ait, nullam patiere repulſam : 

Duoque magis credas, Stygii quoque conſcia ſun's 

Numina torrentts timor, et Deus ille Deorum ef. 

Leto malo, nimiumgue potens, perituraque amanits 

. Semele : Qualem Saturnia, dixit, 

eſolet amplect, Veneris cum fedus initis, 

Da mibi te talem. 

—— She a{k'd of Fove a gift unnam'd. 

When thus the kind conſenting god reply'd,. 

Speak but the choice, it ſhall not be deny'd :. 

And, to confirm thy faith, let Stygian gods 

And all the tenants of hell's dark abodes, 
' Witneſs my promiſe ; theſe are oaths that bind, 
And gods that keep e'en Fove humfelf confin'd. 

Tranſported with the ſad decree, ſhe feels 

Ev'n mighty ſatisfaction in her ills ; 

And juſt about to periſh by the grant, 

And kind compliance of her fond gallant, 

Says, Take Fov?'s vigour as you ule Jove's name, 

The ſame the ſtrength and finewy force the ſame, 

As when you mount the great Saturnia's bed, 

Aud lock'd in her embrace, diffuſive glories ſhed. 

Ds him, 
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him, but did not expreſsly name the favour. Fupi- 
ter bound himſelf in the moſt ſolemn oath to grant 
her requeſt, let it be what it would. Semele, encou- 
raged by her lover's kindneſs, and little foreſeeing 
that what ſhe defired would prove her ruin, begged of 

piter to come to her erabraces in the fame manner 
that he careſſed Funo. What Jupiter had ſo folemnly 
fworn to perform, he could not refuſe. He could not 
recal his words, nor free himſelf from the obligation 
of his oath : ſo that he puts on all his terrors, array- 
ed himſelf with his greateſt glory, and in the midſt 
of thunder and lightning entered 'Seme/e's houſe. 
Her mortal body was not able to ſtand the ſhock ; 
ſo ſhe periſhed in the embraces of her lover; for the 
thunder ſtruck her down and ſtupefied her, and the 
lightning reduced her to aſhes. 80 fatal are the 
Taſh defires of the ambitious! When ſhe died, ſhe 
was big with child of Bacchus; who was preſerved, 
after his mother's deceaſe, in ſuch a manner as will 
make you laugh to hear it: For the“ infant was taken 
out of his mother's womb, and ſewed into Jupiter's 
thigh, from whence, in fulneſs of time, it was born, 
and then e delivered into the hands of Mercury to be 
carried into Eubæa to Macris, the daughter of Ari- 
eus, * who immediately anointed his lips with ho- 


_— 


—— 


* —— Corpus mortale tumultus 

Non tulit ethereos, doniſque jugalibus arſit. 

Nor could her mortal body bear the fight 

Of glaring beams, and ſtrong celeſtial light; 

But, ſcorch'd all oer with Fove's embrace, expir'd, 
And mourn'd the gift ſo eagerly deſir'd. 
ö . Geneiricis ab alvo 
Eripitur, patrioque tener (fi credere dignum eff ) 
Inſuitur femori, maternaque tempora complet. 
The 1mperfe& babe, that in the womb does lie, 
Was ta'en by Jove and ſew'd into bis thigh, 
His mother's time accompliſhing. 


© Eurip. Bacch. Nat. Com. I. 4. 4 Apoll. 4. Argon. 
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ney, and brought him up with great care in a cave, 
to which there were two gates. 


SECT. III. Names of Bacchus. 


WE will firſt ſpeak of his proper name, and then 
Y come to his titles and ſurname. 

Bacchus was ſo called from a * Greek word, which 
ſigniſies to revel; and, from the ſame reaſon, the vi 
women, his companions, are called ꝰ Thyades and Ma- 
nades, which words ſignify madneſs and folly. They 
were alſo called d Mimallones, that is imitators or mi- 
mics z becauſe they imitated Bacchus's actions. 

* Biformis, becauſe he was reckoned both a young 
and an old man, with a beard, and without A 


Or, becauſe wine, whereof Bacchus is the emblem, 


makes people ſometimes chearful and pleaſant, ſome- 
times peeviſh and moroſe. | 

He was named * Briſzeus, either (as ſome think) 
from the nymph his nurſe; or from the uſe of the 
grapes and honey, which he invented, for * 
ſignifies a bunch of preſſed grapes; or elſe from the 
promontory Briſa, in the iſland of Le/bos, where he 
was worſhipped. 

8 Bromius, from the crackling of fire and noiſe of thun= 
der, that was heard when his mother was killed in the 
embraces of Jupiter. 

h Bimater or Bimeter, becauſe he had two mothers ; 


the firſt was Semele, who conceived him in the wombz 


— 


* Are tov fu xu ſeu Bax xrov ab inſaniendo. Euſtath. A. 
pud Lil. d Are rec Svas, 2 furore ac rabie. Virg. En. 4. 
A waivopat, infanio, ferocio. * wauaoua, imitor. 


© Auwoppog, Dio Lil. f Cornut. in Perſ. Sat. 1. 
5 Aro ven Gouv, ab incendii crepitu, tonitruſque ſonitu. 
Ovid. Metam. 4+ b-Idem, ibid. | 
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and the other, the thigh of Jupiter, into which he 


was received after he was ſaved from the fire. 

He is called by divers of the Greeks © Bugenes, that 
is, born of an ox, and from thence Tawriformis or Tau- 
riceps ; and he is ſuppoſed to have horns, becauſe he 
firſt ploughed with oxen, or becauſe he was the ſon of 
Fupiter Ammon, who had the head of a ram. 

d Demon bonus, the good angel; and in feaſts, after 
the victuals were taken away, the laſt glaſs was drunk 
round to his honour. 

©Dithyrambus, which ſignifies either that he was born 
twice, of Semele and of Fove; or the double gate, which 
the cave had in which he was brought up ; or perhaps 
it means that drunkards cannot keep ſecrets ; but 
whatever 1s in the head comes into the mouth, and 
then burſts * forth, as faſt as it would out of two doors. 

Dionpſius or Dionyſus, & from his father Jupiter, or 
from the nymphs called Ny/z, by whom he was nurſ- 
ed, as they ſay; or from a Greek word, ſingifying to 
d prict, becauſe he pricked his father's fide with his 
horns, when he was born; or from Jupiter's lame- 
neſs i, who limped when Bacchus was in his thigh ; or 


from an iſland among the Cyclades, called Dia or Naxos, 


which was dedicated to him when he married Ariadne; 
or laſtly from the city of Ny/a, in which Bacchus 
reigned. : 

k Evibus or Evehus. For, in the war of the giants, 


when Jupiter did not ſee Bacchus, he thought that 


© Boyne, i. e. a bove genitus. Clemens Strom. Euf: I. 


4. Præp. Evang. © Diodor. I. 5. Idem, l. 3. © Aro 
Tov Jig tig Fvpay vCal, à bis in januam ingrediendo. Dio- 
dor. Orig Euſeb. f Quaſi per geminam portam, hie 
proverbialiter de vino, facit To £04% Sibupor. 8 Amo Tov Aug, 
a Jove, Phurnut. in fab. n a woow, pungo, Lucian. 
Dial. 1 Nucog, E. claudus, Nonn. J. Os * Eheu vlt 
Eheu 6b ! Eurip. in Bacch. 
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he was killed, and cried out, * Alas, Son! or, becaufe 
when he found that Bacchus had overcome the giants, 


by changing himſelf into a lion, he cried out again, 
1 Well done, ſon. 


m van, from the acclamation of the _ Bacchantes,. © 


who were, therefore called Evantes. 

Euchius, a becauſe Bacchus fills his glaſs plentifully,, 
even up to the brim. | 

0 Eleleus and Elens, from the acclamation where- 
with they animated the ſoldiers before the fight, or 
encouraged them in the battle iffelf. The ſame ac- 
clamation was alſo uſed in celebrating the Orgia, which 
were ſacrifices offered upto Bacchus. 

P Jacchus was alſo one of his names, from the noiſe 
which drunken men make: And this title is given 
him by Claudian; from whoſe account of Bacchus 
we may learn that he wasnot always naked, but ſome- 
times cloathed with the ſkin of a tiger. 

Leneus; becauſe, as Donatus fays, Wine palliates 
and aſſwages the forrows of men's minds. But Servius 
thinks that this name, ſince it is a Greet name, ought 
not to be derived from a Latin word, as Donatus ſays, 
but from a Greek word, which ſignifies the vat or 
preſs, in which wine 1s made. 


* Virg. En. 7. gute. Euge fili ! Cornut. in Perf. 
m Virg. En. 6. Ovid. Metam. 4. a Ab wx, 
i. e. bene ac large fundo. Nat. Com. I. 5. Ab 
„u. exclamatione bellica. Ovid. Met. 4. Æſchyl. in 
Prometh. | 
P Ab tax tuo : clamo, vociferor. 
4. - — Letuſque fimul procedit Tacchus 
Crinali florens hedera : Quem Parthica tigris 
Vielat, et auratos in nodum colligit ungues. 
—— The jolly god comes 1n, 
His hair with ivy twin'd, his clothes a tiger's (kin ! 
Whoſe golden claws are clutch'd into a knot. | 
de Raptu Proferp. I. 1. 
" Quod leniat mentem vinum. 5 AmTo-Tov Acvov, Or An- 


vow» i. C. torculari, Servius in Virg. Georg. I. 2. 
| Liber 
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Liber and Liber Pater, from libero; as in Greek 
they call him Fuste [Eleutherics | the deliverer; for 
he is the ſymbol of liberty, and was worſhipped in all 
free cities. | 

Lyæus and Lycæus ſignify the ſame with Liber: For 
wine d frees the mind from cares; and thoſe, who 
have drank plentifully, fpeak whatever comes in their 
minds, as Ovid ſays. 

The ſacrifices of Bacchus were celebrated in the 
night, wherefore he is called 4 MeH¹. 

Becauſe he was educated upon the mountain Niſa, 
he is called Ni/avs ©. | 

Rectus, og | Orthos | becauſe he taught a king 
of Athens to dilute his wine with water; thus men, 
who through much drinking ſtaggered before, by 
mixing water with their wine, begin to go ſtraight. 

His mother Semele and his nurſe were ſometimes 
called Thyo ; therefore from thence they called him* 


. 


Laſtly, he was called Triumphus; becauſe when in 
triumph the conquerors went into the capitol, the ſol- 


© Cura fugit, multo diluiturque mero. 
The plenteous bowl all care diſpels. Ov. de Art. 
d Ne i. e. necte perficio. Phurnut. in Bacch. Ovid. 
Metam. 4. © Ovid, ib. 
Hor. Carm. I. 1. 


8 E C T. IV. Agi of Baccnvs. 


PBACCHUS invented * ſomany things uſeful to man- 
kind, either in finiſhing controverſies, in building 
cities, in making laws, or in obtaining victories, that 


N Diod. l. 5. Hiſt. et Oroſ. 1. I. 2. Hor. Ep. 2. 
he 
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he was declared a gad by the joint ſuffrages of the 


whole world. And, indeed, what could not Bacchus 
himſelf do; when his prieſteſſes, by ſtriking the earth 
with their TY, drew forth rivers of milk, and ho- 
ney, and wine, and wrought ſeveral ſuch miracles, 
without the leaſt labour. And yet they received their 
whole power from Bacchus. 

1. He invented the * uſe of wine; and firſt taught 
the art of planting the vine from whence it is made; 
as alſo the art of making honey, and tilling the earth, 
This d he did among the people of Egypt, who there- 
fore honoured him as a god, and called him Ofrrig, 
Let Bacchus have honour, becauſe he invented the 
art of planting vines : but let him not refuſe to the 
als of Nauplia its praiſes, who, by gnawing wines, 
taught the art of pruning them. 

2. He invented © commerce and merchandize, and 
found out navigation, when he was king of Phe 
nicia. 

3. Whereas men wandered about unſettled like 
beaſts, 4 he reduced them into ſociety and union 3 
He taught them to worſhip the gods, and was excell- 
lent in propheſying. 

4. He ſubdued India, and many other nations, rid- 
ing on an elephant; he victoriouſly ſubdued 2 
Syria, Phrygia, and all the eaſt; where he erected 

pillars, as Hercules did in the weſt: He firſt invented 
triumphs and crowns for kings. 

4. Bacchus was defirous to reward Midas the king 
of Phrygia (of whoſe aſs's ears we ſpake before) be- 
cauſe he had done ſome ſervice to him: and bid him 
aK what he would. Midas defired, that whatſoever he 
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Ovid. Faft. 3, d Dion. de Situ Orbis. Vide Nat. 


Com. 


© Tdem, ibid. 4 Ovid. Faſtorum, Euripid. in Bacch. 
© Dion, de Situ Orbis. 
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touched might become gold: * Bacchus was troubled 


that Midas aſked a gift that might prove fo deſtructive 


to himſelf ; however, he granted his requeſt, and gave 
him the power he deſired. Immediately whatever Mi- 
das touched became gold ; nay, when he touched his 
meat or drink, they alſo became gold: When there- 
fore he ſaw that he could not eſcape death by hunger 
or thirſt, he then perceived that he had foolithly 
begged a deſtructive gift; and repenting his bargain, 
he defired Bacchus to take his gift to himſelf again. 
Bacchus conſented, and bid him bathe in the river 
Pactolus: Midas obeyed ; and from hence the ſand of 
that river became gold, and the river was called 
Chryſorrhoos, or Aurifluus. 

6. When he was yet a child, ſome Tyrrhenian ma- 
riners found him aſleep, and carried him into a ſhip 
wherefore he firſt ſtupified them, ſtopping the ſhip 
in ſuch a manner that it was unmoveable : afterward 
he cauſed vines to ſpring up in the ſhip on a ſudden, 
and ivy twining about the oars ; and when the ſeamen 
were almoſt dead with fright, he threw them head» 
long into the ſea, and changed them into dolphins *. 


© Annuit optatis, nocituraque munerd ſalvit 

Liber; et indoluit, quod non meliora petiſſet. 

To him his harmful wiſh Lyæus gives, 

And at the weakneſs of's requeſt he grieves. 

Letus habet, gaudetque malo. 

Glad he departs, and joys in's miſery. Ov. Met. 11. 
f Ovid. Mctamorph. 3. 


SECT. V. The Sacrifices of Bacchus. 


F ſacrifices there are three things to be conſidered, 
the creatures that are offered; the prieits who 
offered them; and thirdly, the ſacrifices themſelves, 
which are celebrated with peculiar ceremonies. 
| | I. Among 
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t. Amongſt trees and plants, s theſe were ſacred 
er conſecrated to Bacchus, the fir, the ivy, bindwood, 
the fig, and the vine. Among animals, the dragen 
and the magpye, fignilying the talkativeneſs of drunken 
people. The goat was flain in his facrifices, becauſe 
it is a creature deſtructive to the vines. And, among 
the Egyptians, they ſacrificed a ſwine to his honour 
before their doors. 

1. The prieits and prieſteſſes of Bacchus were ł the 
Satyrs, the Sileni, the Natades, but eſpecially the re- 
velling women called Bacche, from Bacchus name. 

3. The ſacrifices themſelves were various, and ce- 


lebrated with difterent ceremonies, according to the 


variety of places and nations. They were celebra- 

ted on ſtated days of the year, with the greateſt re- 

ligion, or rather, with the rankeſt profaneneſs and im- 
iety. 

: O/cophoria i were the firſt ſacrifices offered up to 

Bacchus : They were firſt inſtituted by the Phenicians, 

and when they were celebrated, the boys, carrying 


vine- leaves in their hands, went in ranks praying, 


from the temple of Bacchus, to the chapel of Pallas. 

The * Trieterica were celebrated, in the winter, by 
night, by the Bacche, who went about armed, making 
a great noiſe, and foretelling, as it was believed, 
things to come. Theſe ſacritcen were intitled Trie- 
terica, becauſe Bacchus returned from his [nd;an expe- 
dition after three years. 

The ! Epilenza were games celebrated in the time 
of vintage (after the preſs for ſqueezing the grapes 


was invented.) They contended with one another in 


treading the grapes who thould ſooneſt preſs out moſt 


— — 


8 Xenophon in Sacerd. Plutarc. in Probl. Symp. Eunp. 
in Bacch. Herod. Euterpe. 

u Vide Nat. Com. l. 5. Pauſan. in Att. Ovid. 
Faſt. et Metamorph. 9. | Scholiaſt, in Ariſtoph. 
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mit; and in the mean time they ſung the praiſes of 
Bacchus, begging that the muſmight be ſweet and good. 

m Canephoria, among the ancient Athenians, were per- 
formed by marriageable virgins, who carried golden 
baſkets filled with the firſt fruits of the year. u Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſome think that theſe ſacrifices were inſtt- 
tuted to the honour of Diana, and that they did not 
carry fruit in the baſket, but preſents wrought with 
their own hands, which they offered to this goddeſs, to 
teſtify that they were deſirous to quit their virginity, 
and marry. 

Apaturia were feaſts celebrated in honour of Bac- 
chus, ſetting forth how greatly men are deceived by 
wine. Thefe feſtivals were principally obſerved by 
the Athenians. | 

Ambroſia h were feſtivals obſerved in January, a 
month ſacred to Bacchus; for which reaſon this 
month was called Leneus or Lenæo, becauſe the wine 
was brought into the city about that time. * But the 
| Romans called theſe feaſts Brumalia from.bruma, one 
of the names of Bacchus among them; and they cele- 
brated them twice a year, in the months of February 
and Auguſt. 

Aſcolia, feaſts ſo called, from a Greek word ſignify- 
ing a boracho or leathern bottle; ſeveral of which were 
produced filed with air, or, as others ſay with wine. 
The Athenians were wont to leap upon them with one 
foot, fo that they would ſometimes fall down; how- 
ever, they thought they did a great honour to Bacchus 
heteby, becauſe they trampled upon the ſkins of the 
goats, who is the greateſt enemy to the vines. But 
among the Rymans, rewards were diſtributed to thoſe 


——_—_— 


n Demarat. in Certam. Dionyſ. *.Doroth. Sydon. 
apud Nat. Cem, 9 A decipiendo ab Axa, fallo, dicta 
funt Axaron. Vide Nat. Com. in Bacch. p Idem, ibid. 
4 Czl. Rhod. I. 18. c. 5. Ab Arne, utris. Tzetſes 
in Heſiod. Menand. 1. de Myſter. 
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who, by artificially leaping upon the /eathern bettles 
overcame the reſt ; and then all them together called 
aloud upon Bacchus confuſedly, and in verſes unpoliſh- 
ed; and, putting on maſks made of bark, they carried 
his {ſtatue about their vineyards, dawbing their faces 
with the dregs of wine: ſo returning to his altar 
again, from whence they came, they preſented 
their oblations in baſons to him, and burnt them. And, 
in the laſt place, they hung upon the higheſt trees 
little wooden or carthen images of Bacchus, which, 
from the ſmallneſs of their mouths, were called OL 
cilla; they intended that the places, where theſe ſmall 
images were ſet up in the trees, ſhould be, as it were, 
ſo many watch-towers, from whence Bacchus might 
lock after the vines, and ſee that they ſutiered no in- 
juries. 'T heſe feſtivals, and the images hung up when 
they were celebratcd, are elegantly deſcribed by * Fir- 
gil, in the ſecond book of his CGeorgice, 

Laſtly, the Bacchanalia, or 9 or Orgia, were 
the fealts of Bacchus® , among the Romans, which 


a w—— Atque inter pocula leti | 

Mollibus in pratis undus ſaliere per wtres : 

Nec non Auſunii, Treja gens miſci, coloni, 

Verſibus incomptis ludunt, riſuque feluto, 

Oraque coriddibus ſumunt horrenda cavatis : 

Et te, Bacche, wvocant per carmina leta, tilique 
Ofcilla ex alta ſuſpendunt mollia pint, 
Hinc ommis largo pubeſcit vinea ſætu, c. 

And glad with Bacchus on the graſſy foil, 

Leap'd o'er the ſkins of goats beſmear'd with oil. 
Thus Roman Youth, deriv'd from ruin'd Frey, 
In rude Saturnian rhimes-expreſs their joy; 
Deform'd with vizards cut from barks of trees, 
With taunts and laughter loud their audience pleaſe: 
In jolly hymns they praiſe the god of wine, 
Whoſe earthen images adorn the pine, 

And there are hung on high in honour of the vine. 
A madeſs ſo devout the vineyard fills, &c. 

> Virg. Geor. 4. En. 6. et 7. 
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at firſt were ſolemnized in February, at mid-day, by wo- 
men only; but afterward they were performed by men 
and women together, and young boys and girls, who, 
in a word, left no ſort of lewdneſs and debauchery 
uncommitted : For, upon this occaſion, rapes, whore- 


doms, poiſon, murder, and ſuch abominable impi- 


eties were promoted under a pretence of religion, till 
the u ſenate by an edict, abrogated this feſtival; as 
Diagondus did. at Thebes, ſays Cicero *, becauſe of their 
lezudneſſes: which alſo Pentheus king of hebes attempt- 
ed, but with ill ſucceſs, for the Bacche barbarouſly 
killed him; whence came the ſtory, that his mother 
and ſiſters tore him in pieces, fancying he was a boar, 
Y There is a ſtory beſides, that Alcithoe the daughter 
of Ninyas, and her ſiſter, becauſe deſpiſing the fa. 
crilices of Bacchus, they ſtaid at home, and ſpun while 
the Orgia were celebrating, were changed into bats, 
# And there is alſo an idle ſtory, that . who 
atempted many times to hinder theſe Bacchanalia in 
vain, cut off his own legs, becauſe he had rooted up 
the vines to the diſhonour of Bacchus. 


— — — 


u Liv. 1.9. Auguſt. de Civit. x Cic. de Leg. l. 2. 
c. II, Y Ovid. Metam. 4. z Apud Nat. Com. 


SECT. VI. The Hiſtorical Senſe of the Fable. Bac- 
CHUs an Emblem either of N1MROD or MosEs. 


1 Find two meanings applied to this fable; for ſome 

ſay that Bacchus is the fame with Nimrod: The 
reaſons of which opinion are, 1. The fimilitude of 
the words, Bacchus and Barchus, which ſignifies the 
fen of Chus, that is, Nimrod. 2. They think the 
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name of Nimrod may allude to the Hebre word Xa. 


mur, or the Chaldee Namer, a Tiger ; and accordingly 
the chariot of Bacchus was drawn by tigers, and 
himſelf cloathed with the ſkin of a tiger. 3. Bacchus 
is ſometimes called “ Nebredes, which is the very ſame 
as Nimrodus. Moſes ftiles Nimrod a great Hunter, and 
we find that Bacchus is ſtiled © Zagreus, which in Greek 
ſignifies the ſame thing. I did not, indeed, mention 
this name of Bacchus among the reſt before; becauſe 
I deſign not a nice and complete account of every 
thing : Nor is it abſurd to ſay, that Nimrod preſided 
over the vines, fince he was © the firit king of Baby- 
lan, where were the molt excellent wines, as the an- 
cients often ſay.” 

Others think that Bacchus is feos, becauſe many 
things in the fable of the one ſeem derived from the 
hiſtory of the other: For, firit, ſome feign that he was 
born in Egypt, and prefently ſhut up in an ark, and 
thrown upon the waters, as Meſec was. 2. The fir- 
name of * Bimater, which belongs to Bacchus, may be 
aſcribed to ſes, who, beſides one mother by nature, 
had another by adoption, king Pharazsh's daughter. 


3. They were both beautiful men, brought up in Arabia, 


good ſoldiers, and had women in their armies. 4. Or- 
pheus directly ſtiles Bacchus $ a law-giver, and calls 
him h Maſes, and further attributes to him * the tæuo 
Tables of the Law. 5. Belides, Bacchus was called 


* Bicornis ; and accordingly the face of Maſes appeared 


diuble-barned when he came down from the mountain, 
where he had ſpoken to God; the rays of glocy, that 
darted from his brow, reſembling the ſprouting out 
of Horns. 6. As ſnakes were ſacrificed, and a Dog 


* Anthol. I. 1. c. 38. Ep. 0 NnCpuIng, 
i. e. Robuſtus venator. 4 Ex Athegzo. Voſſius apud 
Bochart. in ſuo Canaan. et Huet in Demonſtr. Evangel. 


f Atuntwps . © to w,08000v, n Moc nv. i Alx Fee Exod. 
XXXIIv. 29. K Eurip. in Bacch. 
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given to Bacchus as a companion, ſo Mes had his 
companion Cales, which in Febrew figiuties a dog, 
7. As the Bacche brought water from a rock, by 
ſtriking it with their Thyr/zs, and the country where- 
ever they. came flowed with wine, milk, and honey 
ſo the land of Canaan, into which Neſes conducted 
the Jyrnelites, not only flowed with milk and honey, 
but with wine alfo ; ! as appears from that large bunch 
of grapes which two men carried upon a ſtait betwixt 
them. 8. Bacchus w dried up the rivers Orontes and 
Hydapſes, by ſtriking them with his Thy: us, and patied 
through them, as Mz/es paſſed through the red-/ea. 9. 
It is alfo ſaid, * That a little ivy-ſtick thrown down 
by one of the Bacche upon the ground, crept like a 
dragon, and twiſted itſelf about an oak. And, 10, 
That » the Indians once were all covered with dark- 
neſs, whilſt thoſe Bacche enjoyed a perfect day. 
From whence you may collect, that the ancient in- 
ventors of fables have "nr many things from 
the holy ſcriptures, to patch up their conceits. “ Thus 
Homer ſays, that Bacchus wreſtled with Pailene, to 
whom he yielded: Which fable is taken from the hiſ- 
tory of the angel wreſtling with Jacob. 4 In like man- 
ner Pauſanias reports, that the Greeks at Troy found an 
ark which was ſacred to Bacchus; which when Eurt- 
pilus had opened, and viewed the ſtatue of Bacchus 
laid therein, he was preſently ſtruck with madneſs : 
The ground of which fable is in the ſecond book of 
Kings, where the ſacred hiſtory relates, that the Beth. 


fhemites were deftroyed by GOD, becauſe they look- 


ed with too much curioſity into the ark of the co- 
venant: Again, the poets feign that Bacchus was 
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| Numbers xii. 24. u Nonn. in Dionyſ. 1. 23. et 35. 
25. 45. Apud eundem. 9® Nonnius Voſ ap. Bochart. 
in Can. f Hom. Iliad. 48. 1 Pauſan. in Achaic. 
Ariſtot. Schol, in Acaru. Act. 2 Scen. 1. 
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angry with the Athenians, becauſe they deſpiſed his 
folemnities, and received them not with due reſpect, 
when they were firſt brought by Pegaſus out of Bœotia 
into Attica; whereupon he afflicted them with a 
grievous diſeaſe in the ſecret parts, for which there 
was no cure, till by the advice of the oracle they per- 
formed the reverences due to the god, and erected 
Phall:, that is, images of the afflicted parts, to his ho- 
nour ; whence the feaſts and ſacrifices called Phallica 
were yearly celebrated among the Athenians : This 
fable is ſimilar to the * hiſtory of the Philiſtines, whom 
God puniſhed with the emerods for their irreverence 
to the ark; and who on conſulting the diviners there- 
upon, were told, that they could no ways be cured, 
unleſs they made golden images of emerods, and con- 
ſecrated them to God. 


_ — 


1 Sam. Chap. v. 


SECT. VII. The Moral Senſe of the Fable. Bacs 
CHUS the Symool of WINE. 


INE and its effects are underſtood in this fa- 
ble of Bacchus. Let us begin with the birth of 
Bacchus. When I imagine Bacchus in Fupiter's thigh, 
cauſing him to limp, it brings to my mind the repre- 
ſentation of a man that is burdened and overcome 
with drink; who not only halts, but reels and ſtum- 
bles, 2nd madly ruſhes wherever the force of the wine 
carries him, 

Was Bacchus taken out of the body of his mother 
S-mele, in the midſt of thunder and lightning; ſo af- 
ter the wine is drawn out of the butt, it produces quar- 
rels, violence, noiſe and confuſion. 

Bacchus was educated by the Nazades, the nymphs 
of the rivers and fountains 3 whence men may learn 
to dilute their wine with water. 


But 
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But Bacchus is an eternal boy, and do not the 
oldeſt men become children by too much drink? 
Does not exceſs deprive us 0: that reaſon which diſtin. 


guiſhes men from boys ? 


Bacchus is naked, as he is who has loſt his ſenſes by 
drinking: He cannot conceal, he cannot hide any 
thing. a Nine always ſpeaks truth, it opens all the ſe. 
crets of the mind and body tco ; of which let Nah be 


a witneſs. 


The poet ſays d Bacchus has horns ; and from thence 
we may learn, that Bacchus makes as many horned a 
Venus. | 

Nor does © wine make men only forget their cares 
and troubles, but it renders d even the meaneſt people 
bold, inſolent, and fierce, exerciſing their fury and 
rage againſt others, as a mad ox gores with its horns. 
I know very well, that it was the opinion of ſome that 
Bacchus was ſaid to be horned, becauſe the cups, out cf 
which wine was drank, were formerly made of horn, 

He is crowned with ivy; becauſe that plant (being 
always green and flouriſhing, and as it were, young) 
by its natural coldneſs, aſſuages the heat occaſioned 
by too much wine. | 

He is both a young and an old man; becauſe, as a 
moderate quantity of wine increaſes the ftrength of 
the body, ſo exceſs of wine deſtroys it. 

Women only celebrated the ſacrifices of Bacchus 
and of them thoſe only, who were ena nd intoxi- 


2 In vinp veritas. Ereſm. in Adag. 

» Accedant capiti cornua, Bacchus eris, 

Put but on horns, and Bacchus thou ſhalt be. Oy. EA. Saph. 

© Cura fugit, multo diluiturque mers. 

Full bowls expel all grief, diſſolve all care. 

4 Tunc veniunt riſus, tunc pauper cornua ſumit. 

By wine and mirth the beggar grows a king. 

© Porphyr. in 2 Carm. Horat, unde ar», quaſi «ay, 
. LET ITY Lil. Gyrald. 
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cated, and had abandoned themſelves to all ſorts of 

wickedneſs. Accordingly wine effeminates the moſt 

maſculine minds, and diſpoſes them to luxury. It be- 
gets anger, and ſtirs up men to madneſs : And there- 

fore lions and tigers draw the chariot of Bacchus. 

The men and women both celebrated the Bacchana- 
lia in maſks : It is well that they were aſhamed of their 
faults : their modeſty had not quite left them, ſome 
remains of it were yet hid under thoſe diſguiſes, which 
would otherwiſe have been utterly loſt by the impu- 
dence of the ill words and actions which were heard 
and ſeen on thoſe occaſions. And does not wine maſk 
and diſguiſe us ſtrangely ? Does it not make men 
beaſts, and turn one into a hon, another into a bear, 
and another into a ſwine, or an aſs ? 

I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that Bacchus is ſome- 
times merry, and ſometimes fad and moroſe : For, in- 
deed, What cheriſhes the heart of man fo much as 
wine? What more delightfully refrethes the ſpirits 


and the mind, than that natural rear, that divine 


medicine, which, when we have taken, our * priefs 
are pacified, our forrews abated, and nothing but 
cheerfulneſs appears in our countenance ? 

The vine is ſo beneficial to this life, as to make ſome 
ſuppoſe d that the happineſs of one conſiſts in the enjoy- 
ment of the other; but they do not conſider, that if ine 
be the cradle of life, yet it is the grave gf reaſon : For, 
if men conſtantly fail in the red fea of claret, their 
ſouls are oftentimes drowned in it. It blinds them, 
and leads them under darkneſs, eſpecially when it be- 
zins to draw the partes and little fars from their 
eyes. Then, the body being drowned in drink, the 


—_— 
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* Tunc dolor et cure, rugaque frontit abeſ}. 
Our ſorrows flee, we end our grief and fears, 
No thoughtful wrinkle in our face appears. 
Ovid. de Arte Aman. 


»In vite hominis vitam eſſe diceres. 
E 2 mind 
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mind floats, or elſe is ſtranded. Ihus too great love 
of the vine is pernicious to life; for from jt come 
more faults than grapes, and it breeds more miſchief; 
than cluſters, Would you ſee an inſtance of what yeu 
read? Obſerve a drunken man: O beaſt |! See how hiz 
head totters, his hams fink, his feet fail, his hands trem- 
ble, his mouth froths, his cheeks are flabby, his eyes 
ſparkle and water, his words are unintelligible, his 
tongue favlters and ſtops, his throat ſends forth a 
naſty loathſome ſtench. But what do I ſay ! It is not 
my buſineſs now to tell truth but fables. 


— = 
2 nd. 


—__ — 


CHAP. I 


SECT. I. Mars. His Image. 


Pe AS far as I ſee, we muſt tarry in this place all 
night. 8885 

M. Do not fear it; for I ſhall not ſay ſo much of 
the other gods as I have ſaid of Bacchus; and eſpeci- 
ally I hope that Mars, whoſe image is next, will not 
keep us ſo long. 

P. Do you call him Aſare, that is fo fierce and ſour 
in his aſpect; terror is every where in his looks, as 
well as in his dreſs : He fits in a chariot drawn by a' 
pair of horſes, which are driven by a diſtracted wo- 
man : He is covered with armour, and brandiſhes a 
ſpear in his right hand, as though he breathed fire 
and death, and threatencd every body with ruin and 
deſtruction. | 

M. It is Mars himſelf, the god of war, whom ! 
have often ſeen on horſeback, in a formidable manner, 
with a whip and ſpear together. A dog was con- 
ſecrated to him, for his vigilance in the purſuit of his 
prey; a wolf, for his rapaciouſneſs and perſpicacity; 
2a raven, becauſe he diligently follows armies "A 
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they march, and watches for the carcaſes of the ſlain; 
ind a cock, for his wakefulneſs, whereby he prevents 
ll ſurprize. But that mo may underſtand every 
thing in that picture, obſerve, that the creatures. 
hich draw the chariot are not hoxſes, but Fear and 
Terror. Sometimes Diſcord goes before them in tattered 
garments, and Clamour and Anger go behind. Yet 
ſome ſay, that Fear and Terror are ſervants to Mars; 
and accordingly, he is not more awful and imperious 
in his commands, than they are ® ready and exact in 
their obedience ; as we learn from the Poets. 

P. Who is the woman that drives the chariot ? 

M. She is Bellona, the © goddeſs of war, and the 
companion of Mars; or, as others ſay, his ſiſter, or 
wife, or both. She prepares for him his chariot and 
horſes when he goes to fight. It is plain that the is 
called Bell;zna from be//um. She is otherwiſe called 
Duellona from Duellum, or from the Greet word Byxovy 
. needle, whereof ſhe is ſaid to be the inven- 
treſs. Her prieſts, the Bellonarii, facrificed to her in 


their own blood: They d hold in each hand naked 


— 


— 


b Fer galeam, Bellona, mihi, nexuſque rotarum : 
Tende, Pavor, frena ; rapidos, Formido, jugales. 
My helmet let Bellona bring; Terror my traces fit: 
And, panic Fear do tliou the rapid driver ſit. 


Claud. in Ruf 


b ſevit medio in certamine Mavors, 

Celatus ferro, irifleſque ex athera Dire, 

Et ſciſſa gaudens vadit Diſcordia palla, 

Duam cum ſanguineo ſequitur Bellona flagello, 

Mars in the middle of the ſhining ſhield 

Is grav'd, and ſtrides along the liquid field. 

The Dire come from heav'n with quick deſceut, 

And Diſcord dy'd in blood, with garments rent, 

Divides the preſs : Her ſteps Bellona treads, | 

Who thakes her iron rod above their heads. Yirg. /En. 8. 

© Silius, I. 4. Stat. Theb. I. 7. 1 Sectis humeris et 
utraque manu deſtriftos gladios exerentes, currunt, efferun- 
tur, inſaniunt. Lactantius, I. 1. c. 12. 
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words, with which they cut their ſhoulders, and wildly 
e run up and down like men mad and poſſeſſed:“ Where. 
upon * people thought that (after the ſacrifice was 
ended) they were able to foretel future events. Clau- 
an introduces Bellona combing ſnakes ; and another 
> poct deſcribes her ſhaking a burning torch, with her 
hair hanging looſe, ſtained and clotted with blood, 
running through the midit of the ranks of the ar- 
my, and uttering horrid ſhricks and dreadful groans. 

Before the temple of this goddeſs, there ſtood a 
piliar called Bellicu, © over which the herald * threw a 
ſpear when he proclaimed war. 


— — T2 


-2 Tuven. Sat. 4. Lucan. I. 1. Eutrop. 
b [+/a faciem quatiens, et flavam ſanguine mults _ 
Starſa comam, medias acies Bellona pererrat. 
Stridet Tartarea nigro ſub p:Fore Diva 
Lethiferum murmur. | Sil. 1 5, 
Her torch Bellona waving thro' the air, 
Sprinkles with clotted gore her flaming hair, 
And thro' both armies up and dewn doth flee, 

+ Whilſt from her horrid breaſt T:i/phone 
A dreadful murmur ſends. 
© Alex. ab Alexandro, l. 8. c. 12. 


S E CT. II. Deſcent of Mass. 


Ms is ſaid to be the ſon of Jupiter and Jun, 
though, according to Ovid?s ſtory he is the child 
of uno only. For, ſays he, Juno greatly wondered how 


it was poſlible that her huſband Zupiter had conceived 


Minervs, and begot her himſelf, without the concur- 


rence of a mother, as we ſhall ſee in the hiſtory of A.- 
-nerva; as ſoon however as her amazement ceaſed d, ſhe 


being deſirous of performing the like, went to Occanus 


to alk his advice, whether ſhe could have a child with- 


— 


4 Homeri Iliad, 5. Heſiod. in Theog. 
out 


t 
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out her huſband's concurrence. She was tired in her 
journey, and fat down at the door of the goddeſs 
Flra;z who, underftanding the occaſion of her jour- 
ney, deſired her to be of good heart, for the had in her 


garden a flower, which if ſhe only touched with the 


tips of her hngers, the ſmell of it wopld make her 
conceive a ſon preſently. So Juno was carried into the 
garden, and the flower ſthewn her; ſhe touched it, 
and conceived Mars, who afterward took to wife 
2 Nerio, or Nerione, (which word in the Sabine lan- 
guage ſignifies d valour and ftrength) and from her tlie 
Claudian family formerly derived the name of Nero. 


2 


+ Vide De la Cerda in Virgilii En. l. 8. b Virtutem 


et robur 1 gniſicat. 


SECT. III. Names of Mars. 


* name * Mars ſets forth the power and influ- 
1 ence he has in war, where he preſides over the 
ſoldiers : And his other name ® Mawr: ſhews, that all 
great exploits are executed and brought about through 
his means. 

The Greeks call him © Ap | Ares] either from the 
deſtruction and flaughter which he cauſes ; or from 


the 4 lence which is kept in war, where actions, 


not words, are neceſlary. But from whatſoever 
words this name is derived, it is certain that thoſe fa- 


mous names, Arecpagus and Arecpagita, are derived 


from Ares. The Areopagus, Apuszzys; (that is the hill 


* 


Quod maribus in bello præſit. b Quod magna vertat. 
Var. de Ling. Lat. 8 © Amo Tov tu, tollere, vel avaiptiy, 
interficete , Cic. de Nat. Deor. 5. Phur. 4 Ab « non, et 
Io, loquor, re TW Töαν OU AOY/WY CNA. EPY WV. RN,. quod in 
bello necefſaria non ſint py ſed facta. Suid, Pauſ. in Att. 
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or mountain of Mars) was a place at Athens, in which, 
when Mars was accuſed of murder and inceſt, ag 
though he had killed Halirathius, Neptune's fon, and 
debauched his daughter Alcippa, he was forced to 
defend himſelf in a trial before twelve gods, and 
was acquitted by fix voices; from which that place 
became a court, wherein were tried capital cauſes, 
and the things belonging to religion. The Areopa- 
gite were the judges, whoſe integrity and good credit 
was ſo great, that no perſon could be admitted into 
their ſociety, unleſs when he delivered in public an 


account of his life paſt, he was found in every part 


thereof blameleſs. And, that the /awwyers who pleaded 
might not blind the eyes of the judges by their charms 
of eloquence, they were obliged to plead their cauſes 
without any ornaments of ſpeech ; if they did other- 
wiſe, they were immediately commanded to be ſilent. 
And, leſt they ſhould be moved to compaſſion by ſee- 
ing the miſerable condition of tho priſoners, they gave 


_ ſentence in the dark, without lights, not by words, 


byt in a paper; whence, when a man is obſerved to 
ſpeak very little, or nothing at all, they uſed proverbi- 
ally to ſay of him, that“ He is ſilent as one of the 
« judges in the Areopagus.” 
His name Gradivus comes from the ſtatelineſs in 
7 marching ; or from his vigour in brandiſbing his 
ear. 

"He is called Quirinus © from Curisr, or Quiris, ſig- 
nifying a ſpear; from whence comes Securis, quaſi Se- 
micuris, a piece of a ſpear. And this name was after- 
ward attributed to Romulus, becauſe he was eſteem- 
ed the ſon of Mars; from whence the R:mans were 


3 


2 Budzus in PandeR. ult. de len. d Areopagita tacitur- 
mor. Cic. ad Attic, l. 1. © a gradiendo. d Aro gov xpa- 


Sam, i. e. ab haſtæ vibratione. Serv. in Eneid. 


called 
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called Quiritet. ®Gradivus is the name of Mars when 
he rages; and Quirinus when he is quiet. And ac- 


cordingly there were two temples at Rome dedicated 
to him; one within the city, which was dedicated to 


Mars Quirinus, the keeper of the city's peace; the 
other without the city, near the gate, to Mars Gra- 
divus, the warrior, and the defender of the city againſt 
all outward enemies. 

The ancient Latins applied to him the title of © Sali- 
ſubſulus, or dancer, from ſalio, becauſe his temper is 
very inconſtant and uncertain, inelining ſometimes to 
this fide, and ſometimes to that, in wars: Whence 
we ſay, 4 that the iflue of battle is uncertain, and 
the chance dubious. But we muſt not think that 
Mars was the only god of war,; © for Bellona, Victo- 
ria, Sol, Luna, and Pluto uſe to be reckoned in the 
number of martial deities. It was uſual with the La- 
cedemonians to ſhackle the feet of the image of Mars, 
that he ſhould not fly from them. And amongſt the 
Romans, the prieſts Sa/iz were inſtituted to look after 
the ſacrifices of Mars, and go about the city dancing 
with their ſhields. 


He was called f Euyalius, from Enyiv, that is Bellana, 


and by ſuch-like names; but it is not worth my while 


to inſiſt upon them longer. 


b Serv. in Eneid. © Pacuv. in an, © Mars belli 
communis eſt, Cic. I. 6. ep. 4. Serv. in En. 5 Lil. Gyr. 


SECT. IV. Addion of Mars. 


T is ſtrange, that poets relate only one action 
of this terrible god, and even that deſerves to be 
concealed in darkneſs, if the light of the ſun had 
not diſcovered itz and if a good kernel was not 
contained in a bad ſhell. The ſtory of Mars ard 
Fenuss adultery from whence 5 Hermione, a tutelar 


«es 
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Plutarch. in Pelopida. 
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deity, was born, was ſo publicly known, that * Ovid 
concludes that every body knows it. Sc had no ſooner 
diſcovered it, but he immediately accquainted Vulcan, 
Fenus huſband, with his wife's treachery. Vulcan 
hereupon made a net of iron, whoſe links were ſo 
ſmall and flender, that it was inviſible ; and ſpread it 
over the bed of Venus, and the lovers were caught 
in the net. Vulcan calls all the gods together to 
the ſhew, who jeered them extremely. And, after 
they had been long expoſed to the jeſt and hiſſes 
of the company, Vulcan, at the requeſt of Neptune, 
unlooſes their chains, and gives them their li- 
berty: But Alectryan, Maris favourite, ſuffered 
the puniſhment that his crime deſerved; becauſe, 
when he was appointed to watch, he fell afleep, 
and gave Se an opportunity to flip into the cham. 
ber; therefore Mar changed him into a cect, which 
to this day is © ſo mindful of his old fault, that he 
conſtantly gives notice of the approach of the ſun, 
by his crowing. 


Pe ER 


Fabula narratur, toto notiffema cels, 

Muleilerit capti Marſgue Venuſque delis. 
The fable's told thro' heav'n far and wide, 
How Mars and Venus were by Vulcan ty d. 
b Græce AkinTp. er, i. e. Gallus. 


SECS. V. The Significatian of the foregoing 
Fable. 


ET us explain this fable. Indeed when a Venus 

is married to a Vulcan, that is, a very handſome 
woman to a very ugly man, it is a great occaſion of 
adultery. * But neither can that diſhoneſty, or any 
other, eſcape the knowledge of the ſun & righteouſneſs, 
although they may be done in the obſcureſt darkneſs ; 
though they be with the utmoſt care guarded by the 
truſtzeit pimps in the world; though they be _ 
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ted in the moſt private retirement, and concealed with | 

4 the greateſt art, they will at one time or otherbe expoſed 9 
0 to both the celeſtial and infernal regions, in the bright- 5 
1 

. 

ö 


eſt light ; when the offenders ſhall be ſet in the midſt, 
bound by the chains of their conſcience, by that fal- 
len Vulcan, who is the inſtrument of the terrors of 
the true Jupiter; and then they ſhall hear and ſuffer 
the ſentence, that was formerly threatened to David, 
in this life, Thou didſt this thing ſecretly ; but I will | 
&« do this thing before all 17ae/, and before the ſun.” 1 
| 


2 Sam. xii. 12. 

But let us return again to Mars, or rather to the 
Son of Mars, Tereus, who learnt wickedneſs from his 
father's example; for, as the proverb ſays, „a bad fa- | 
ther makes a bad child. fn 


SECT. VI. The Stary of Txrus, the San of. 
Mars. 


EREUS was the ſon of Mar, begotten of the 

nymph Biſfenic. He married Pregne the daugh- 
ter of Pandlian, king of Athens, when he himſelf was 
king of Thrace, This Pregne had a ſiſter called 
Phiiomela, a virgin in modeſty and beauty interior 
to none. She lived with her father at Athens. Progne, 
being deſirous to ſee her filter, alked Terevs to fetch 
Phil»zmela to her; he complied, and went to Athens, 
and brought Philemela, with her father's leave, to 
Progne. Upon this occaſion, Tereus falls deſperate- 
iy in love with Philamela; and as they travelled 
together, becauſe ſhe refuſed to comply with his de- 
fires, he overpowered her, cut out her tongue, and 
threw her into a goal: He, returning afterward to his 
wife, pretended, with the greateſt aſſurance, that 
Pbilamela died in her journey, and, that this ſtory might 
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appear true, he ſhed manytears, and put on mourning. 
But * injuries whet the wit, and deſire of revenge 
makes people cunning z for, Philomela, 2 ſhe was 
dumb, found out a way to tell her ſiſter the villany 
of Tereus. The way ſhe diſcovered the injuries done 
to her was this; ſhe deſcribed the violence Tereus of- 
fered her as well as ſhe could, in embroidery, and 
ſends the work folded up to her filter, who no ſooner 
viewed it, but ſhe boiled with rage; and was, fo tran- 
ſported with paſſion, that ſhe could d not ſpeak, her 
thoughts being wholly taken up m contriving how 
ſhe ſhould avenge the affront. Firſt then ſhe haſtened 
to her ſiſter, and brought her home without Tereus 
knowledge. Whilſt they were meditating revenge, 
her young ſon Ih, came embracing his mother; but 
they carried him aſide into the remote parts of the 
houſe, and flewhim while he hung about Progne's neck, 
and called her mother: When they had killed him, they 
cut him into pieces, and dreſſed the fleſh : and gave it 
Tereus for ſupper, artily on his own: 


— CE_ 


a Grande doloris 
Ingenium eft, miſeriſque venit ſolertia rebus. 
Defire of vengeance makes the invention quick, 
When, miſerable, help with craft we ſeek. 
b Et (mirum potuiſſe ! ) filet ; dolor ora repreſſit, 
PVerbaque quærenti ſatis indignantia linguæ 
Defuerant, nec flere vacat : ſed faſque nefaſque 
Conſuſura ruit, pænaque in imagine tota eſt. 
She held her peace, tis ſtrange :; Grief truck her mute, 
No language could with ſuch a paſſion ſuit, 
Nor had ſhe time to weep : Right, wrong, were mix'd 
In her fell thoughts, her ſoul on vengeance fix'd, 
Et mater, mater, clamentem, et colla peteniem, 
Enſe ferit: 
He Mother, mother, cries, 
And on her clings, whilſt by her ſword he dies. 
7 Veſcitur, inque ſuam ſua viſcera congerit alvum. 
——— does eat, 


And his own fleſh and blood does make his meat. 


— — — 
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fleſh and blood. And when after ſupper he ſent for 
his ſon 1tys, * Progne told him what the had done, and 
Ppilamela ſhewed him his ſon's head. Tereus, incenſed 
with rage, ruſhed on them both with his drawn ſword 
but they fled away, and fear added wings to their 
flight; ſo that Progne became a ſwallow, and Philo- 
mela a nightingale. Fury gave wings to Tereus him- 
ſelf; he was changed into a hoopoe (uppa) which is 
one of the filthieſt of all birds: And the gods out of 
pity changed 17ys into a pheaſant. 15 


— 
— 


Intus habes quod poſcis, ait. Circumſpicit ille 
Atque ubi fit, querit ; quærenti, iterumque vocanti, 
Profiluit, [tyoſque caput Philomela cruentum 

Miſit in ora patris. 

Thou haſt, ſaid ſhe, within thee thy deſire. 

He looks about, aſks where. And while again 
He aſks and calls; all bloody with the ſlain, 
Forth like a fury Philomela flew, 

And at his face the head of Itys threw. 


— 


SECT. VII. The Sacrifices of Mas. 


F O Mars d were facrificed the wolf for his fierce- 
- neſs; the horſe for his uſefulneſs in war; the 


woodpecker and the vulture for their rapacity ; the 


cock for his vigilance, which virtue ſoldiers ought 
chiefly to have; and graſs, becauſe it grows in towns 
that the war leaves without an inhabitant, and is thought 
to come up the quicker in ſuch places as have been 
moiſtened with human blood. | 
Among the moſt ancient rites belonging to Mars, 
I do not know a more memorable one than the follow- 
ing: e Whoever had undertaken the conduct of any 


_—_— 2 — — _ — — —2— — . _— * —— 2 — wu 


d Virg. En. 9. Qui belli alicujus ſuſceperat curam, ſa- 
crarium Martis ingreſſus, primo Ancilia commovebat, poſt 
hatam fumulacri ipſius; dicens, Mars, Vigila. Servius. 
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ic war, went into thejveſtry of the temple of Mars; and: 
« firſt ſhook the Aucilia (a fort of holy ſhields) after- 
© ward the ſpear of the image of Mars, and ſaid, 
&« Mars, watch.” 


CHAP. . 


. 1 The Celeflial G:ddefs JuNo. Her Image 
rs and Deſcent. | 


: MN. have viewed the "AK celeſtial gods; 


now look upon the celeſtial goddeſſes that 
follow them there in order. Firſt obſerve Juno, rid- 
ing in a * golden chariot, drawn by peacocks, diſtin- 


guiſhed by a ſceptre, which ſhe holds in her hand, 


and wearing a crown that is ſet about with roſes and 
lilies. 

She is the queen of the gods, and both the ® ſiſter 
and wife of Jupiter. Her father was © Saturn and 
her mother Ops : ſhe was born in the iſland Sami, 
where ſhe hved till ſhe was married. 

P. Really the carries a very majeſtic look. How 
bright, how majeſtical, how beautiful is that face, how 
comely are all her limbs? How well does a ſceptre be- 
come thoſe hands, and a crown that head ? How much 
beauty is there in her ſmiles? How much gracefulneſs 
in her breaſt ? Who could reſiſt ſuch : and 
not fall in love, when he ſees ſo many graces ? Her 
carriage is ſtately, her dreſs elegant and fine. She is 
full of majeſty, and worthy of the greateit admiration, 
But what pretty damſel is that which waits upon her, 
as if the were her ſeryant. 


mm 


Ovid. Metam. 2. Apuleius, 1. 10. 


d Joviſque 


E. ſoror et conſux. — Virg. En. 1. 
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M. It is Iris, * the daughter of Thaumas and Elec- 
tria, and ſiſter to the Harpyes. She is Zuns's meſſen- 
ger, as Mercury is Jupiter's; though Jupiter and the 
other gods, the furies, nay, ſometimes men, have ſent 
her on a meſſage. Becauſe of her ſwiftneſs ſhe is 
painted with wings, and ſhe rides on a rainbow, as 
d Ovid ſays. | 

It is her office beſides, to unloſe the ſouls of women 
from the chains of the body, as Mercury unlooſes thoſe 
of men. We have an example of this in Dido, who 
laid violent hands on herſelf; for, when ſhe was al- 
moſt dead, uns ſent Iris to looſe her ſoul from her 
body, as © Virgil largely deſcribes it in the fourth book 
of the Antid. | 

But herein Iris differs from Mercury; for whereas 
he 1s ſent both from heaven and from hell, ſhe is ſent 


* K — 


Virg. En. 2. Nonn. 20. Idem, 31. Hom. Ihad. 23 
b Effugit, et remeat per quos modo venerat arcus. 
On the ſame bow fhe went ſhe ſoon returus. Ov. Met. 2. 
* Tum Juno omnipotens longum miſerata dolorem, | 
Diffuileſque obitus, Irim demiſit Olympo : 
Due lactantem antmum, nexoſque reſolveret artus. 
Ergs Iris croceis per celum roſcida pennis, 
Mille trabens varios adverſo Sole colores, 
De volat, et ſupra caput adſtitit. Hunc ego Dit: 

| Sacrum juſſa fero, teque i/to corpore ſolvo : 
Sie ait, et dextra crinem ſecat, omnis et una 
Dilapſus color atque in ventos vita receſſit. 

Then Juno grieving that ſhe ſhould ſuſtain 
A death ſo ling' ring and ſo full of pain, 
Sent Iris down to free her from the ſtrife 
Of lab' ring nature, and diſſolve her life. 
Downward the various goddeſs took her flight, 
And drew a thouſand colours from the light : 
Then ſtood about the dying lover's head, 
And ſaid I thus devote thee to the dead. 


Thus while ſhe ſpoke ſhe cut the fatal hai : 
The ftruggling ſoul was loos'd, and life diſſolv'd in _ 
rom 


This off ring to the infernal gods I bear. | 5 
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from heaven only *. He oftentimes was employed in 
meſlages of peace, whence he was called thę Þ Peace- 
maker : But Iris was always ſent to promote ſtrife and 
diſſenſion, as if ſhe was the goddeſs of diſcord : And 
therefore ſome think that her © name was given her 
from the contention which ſhe perpetually creates; 
though others fay, ſhe was called d Irie, beeauſe ſhe 
delivers her meſſages by ſpeech, and not in writing. 


* 


— 


Heſiod. in Theog. d EI Di, 1. e. Pacificator. 


Vid. Serv. in Æneid. 4. © fie, quaſi rpc, Contentio. 
Servius. 4 Iapa T0 tot iy, a loquendo. 


SECT: II. The Children, and Diſpaſition of 
Juxo. 


R. \ \ THAT children had June by Jupiter? 

M. Viilcan, eee Nt 4 Although 
ſome write that Hebe had no other parent than Juno. 
and was born in the manner following: Before Juno 
had any children, ſhe eat ſome wild lettuces, ſet before 
her at a feaſt in Jupiters houſe 3 and growing on a 
ſudden big-bellied the brought forth Hebe, who, for her 
extraordinary beauty, was, by 8 made goddeſs 
of youth, and had the office of cup-bearer of Jupiter 
given to her. But when by an unlucky fall ſhe made 
all the gueſts laugh, Jupiter was enraged, turned her 
out from her office, and put Ganymede in her ſtead, 

F. Which was Jund's moſt notorious fault? 

M. Fealouſy, Iwill give one or two of the many 
inſtances of it. Jupiter loved Ie, the daughter of Ha- 
chus; and enjoyed her. When 7m obſerved that 
Jupiter was abſent from heaven, ſhe juſtly ſuſpected 


— — 


© Pauſan. in Corinth, 
that 
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that the purſuit of his amours was the cauſe of his ab- 
ſence. Therefore ſhe immediately flew down to the 
earth after him, and luckily found the very place, 
where Jupiter and I entertained themſelves in private. 
As ſoon as Jupiter perceived her coming, fearing a 
chiding, he turned the young lady into a white cow. 
by ſecing.the cow, aſked who ſhe was, and fromwhat 

ull ſhe came? Says Jupiter, ſhe was born on a ſudden 
out of the earth. The cunning goddeſs, ſuſpecting 
the matter, deſired to have the cow, which 2 
could not refuſe, leſt he ſhould increaſe her ſuſpicion. 
So Juno, taking the cow, d gave it Argus to keep; 
which Argus had an hundred eyes, two of which in 
their turns ſlept, while the others watched. Thus 


was J under conſtant confinement ; nor was the per- 


petual vigilance of her keeper her only misfortune ; 
for, beſides, ſhe was fed with nothing but inſipid 
leaves and bitter herbs, which hardſhip Jupiter could 
not endure to ſee. Wherefore he ſent Mercury to Ar- 
gus to ſet Io free. Mercury under the diſguiſe of a 
ſhepherd, came to Argus, and with the muſic of his 
pipe lulled him aſleep, and then cut off his head. Juno 


— I — 


d Servandam tradidit Argo. 

Centum luminibus cindum caput Argus babelat © 

Inde ſuis vicibus capiebant bina quietem : 

Cetera ſervabant, atque in fiatione manebant. 

Conſliterat quocunque loco, ſpectabat ad Jo, 

Ante oculos Io, quamwvis averſus habebat. 

The goodeſs then to Argus ſtraight convey'd 

Her gift, and him the watchful keeper made. 

Argus? head an hundred eyes poſſeſs'd; 

And only two at once declin'd to reſt ; 

The others watch'd, and in a conſtant round, 

Refreſhment in alte nate courſes found. 

Where'er he turn'd he always Io view'd, 

Io he ſaw, tho? ſhe behind him ſtood. Ovid. Metam. 4. 
was 
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was grieved at Argus death, and to make him ſome 
amends, ſhe turned him into a peacock, and © ſcat- 
tered his hundred eyes abqut the rail of the bird. Nor 
did her rage againſt I ceaſe, for ſhe committed her 
to the furies to be tormented. Deſpair and anguiſh 
made her flee into Egypt, where ſhe begged of „ rag 
to reſtore her to her former ſhape. Her requelt being 
granted, ſhe thenceforth took the name of /e, the 
goddeſs of the Egyptians, and was worſhipped with 
divine honour. | 

Juno gave another clear mark of her jealouſy. 4 For 
when her anger againſt Jupiter was ſo violent, that 
nothing could pacify her, King C:theron © adviſed u- 


piter to declare that he intended to take another wife. 


The contrivance pleaſed him, wherefore he takes an 


| oaken image, dreſſed very beautifully, and puts it into 


a Chariot, and declares publicly, that he was about to 
marry Platea the daughter of opus. The report 
ſpread, and came to Juno's ears; who, immediately 
running thither, fell furiouſly upon the image, and tore- 


all the cloaths, till ſhe diſcovered the jeſt ; and laugh- 


ing very much, ſhe was reconciled to her huſband : 
And from king Cithæron, the adviſer of the artifice, 
ſhe was afterward called Cithæronia. The reſt of the 
moſt conſiderable of her names follow. 


Centumque oculus nox occupat una. 

E xcipit hos, wvolucriſque ſue Saturnia pennis 
Collocat, et gemmis caudam flellantibus implet. 
There Argus lies; and all that wond'rous light, 
Which gave his hundred eyes their uſcful fight, 
Lies buried now in one eternal night. 

But Funo that ſhe might his eyes retain, 

Soon fix'd them in her gaudy peacock's train. 


d Doroth, de Nat. Fab. e Plut. in Arift. 


SECT- 
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SECT. III. Names of Juxo. 
ANTS or Florida, flowery : * Pauſanics men- 


tions her temple. 

Argiva from the people © Argivi; amongſt whom the 
ſacrifices called nai {Heraia] were celebrated to her 
honour z in which an hecatomb, that is, one hundred 
oxen were facrificed to her. They made her image 
of gold and ivory, holding a pomegranate in one hand, 
and a ſceptre in the other; upon the top of which 


ſtood a cuctoau, becauſe Jupiter changed himſelf into 


that bird, when he fell in love with her. 

Bunea, from h Bunæu the fon of Mercury, who 
built a temple to this goddeſs at Corinth. 

Calendaris, from the old word | calo, to call; for 
ſhe was called upon by the pricſts, upon the firſt days 
of every month; which days are called calendæ. 


Caprotina, * on the nones of July, that is, on the 


7th day, maid-ſervants celebrated her feſtival, toge- 
ther with ſeveral free women, and offered ſacrifices to 
Juno under a wild fig-tree C caprificus in memory of 
that extraordinary virtue, which directed the maid- 
ſervants of Rome to thoſe counſels, which preſerved the 
honour of the Raman name. For after the city was 
taken, and the Gallic tumults quieted, the borderers 
having an opportunity to oppreſs the Romans, who 
had already ſuffered ſo much; ſent an herald to 
tell the Romans, that, if they defired to ſave the re- 
mainder of their city from ruin, they muſt ſend all 
their wives and daughters. The ſenate being ſtrange- 
ly diſtracted hereat, a maid-ſervant, whoſe name was 
Philotis or Tutela, telling her defign to the ſenate, 
took with her ſeveral other maid-ſervants, dreſſed them 


Cl. — 
—r— 


In Corinth. s Doroth. I. 2. Met. et ' FB b Pau- 
ſan. in Corinth. i Macrob. in Sat. * Plutarch. et Ovid. 
de Arte Amandi, Var. de Ling. Lat. 


like 
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like miſtreſles of families, and like virgins, and went 
with them to the enemy. Levy, the dictator, diſperſed 
them about the camp; and they incited the men to 
drink much, becauſe they ſaid that was a feſtival day: 
The wine made the ſoldiers ſleep ſoundly; whereupon 
a ſign being given from a wild ſig-tree, the Romans 
came and flew all the ſoldiers. The Romans were not 


_ forgetful of this great ſervice ; for they made all theſe 


maid-ſervants free, and gave them portions out of the 
public treaſury : They ordered that the day ſhould 
be called None Caprotinæ, from the wild fig-tree, from 
whence they had the ſign: And they ordered an anni- 
verſary ſacrifice to June Caprotina, to be celebrated un- 
der a wild fig-tree, the juice of which was mixed with 
the ſacrifices in memory of the. aCtion. 

Curis or Curitis, from her ſpear * called Curis in the 
language of the old Sabines: The matrons were un- 
derſtood to be under her guardianſhip; whence, ſays 
b Plutarch, the ſpear is ſacred to her, and many of her 
ſtatues lean upon ſpears, and ſhe herſelf is called Qui- 
ritts and Curitts, Hence ſprings the cuſtom, that the 
bride combs her hair with a © 5 ſound ſticking in 
the body of a gladiator, and taken out of him when 
dead, which ſpear was called haſta celibaris. 

Cingula, * from the girdle which the bride wore 
when ſhe was led to. her marriage ; for this girdle was 
unlooſed with Juno good leave, who was thought 
the patroneſs of marriage. | 

Deminduca and Interduca, © from bringing home the 
bride to her huſband's houſe. 

Ezeria, * becauſe the promoted, as they believed, 
the Keie of the birth. 


— — — _— 
2» —-—-— 


* Feſtus. d In Romulo. © Crinis nubentium come- 
batur haſta celibari, quæ ſcilicet in corpore gladiatoris ſte- 
tiſſet abjecti occiſique. Arnob. contra Gentes. A 
eingulo. Marian. de Nupt. © A ducenda uxore in do- 
mum mariti. Auguſt. de Civit. 7. Quod cam partui 
egerendo opitulari crederent. F * 


8 Februalis, 
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Februalis, Februata, Februa, or Februla, * becauſe 
they ſacrificed to her in the month of February.> Her 
feſtival was celebrated on the ſame day with Par's 
feaſts, when the Luperci, the prieſts of Pan, the god 
of ſhepherds, running naked through the city, and © ſtri- 
king the hands and bellies of breeding women with 
Fun#'s cloak (that is, with the ſein of a goat) d purified 
them; and they thought that this ceremony cauſed to 


the women fruitfulneſs and eaſy lahours. All ſorts 


of purgation in any facrifices were called Februa; and 
the animals ſacrificed to June © were a white Cow, a 
ſwine, and a ſheep. The gooſe alſo, and the pea- 
cock, were ſacred to her. 

Fluonia f was another of her names. 


Hopleſmia, that is, © armed completely, ſhe was wor⸗ 


ſhipped at Elis; and from hence Jupiter is called Ho- 
Plaſimiuis. 

n u ga, becauſe ſhe is the goddeſs of marriages. A 
ſtreet in Rome, where her altar ſtood, was called Ju- 
garius from thence. And anciently people uſed to en- 
ter into the yoke of marriage at that altar. She is alſo, 
by ſome, called $:cigena, becauſe ſhe aſſiſts in the cou- 
pling the bride and bridegroom. 

Lucinia, from the temple Lacinium, built and dedi- 
cated to her by ! Lacinius. 

Luciua, and Liwclia, either from ® the grove, in 
which ſhe had a temple, or from the light of this 
world, into which infants are brought by her. n Ovid 


2 Ex Sext. Pomp. b Cum Lupercalibus. © Ovide 
Faſt, 2. Februabant, id eſt, purgabant. Cic. Phil. 2. 
© Virg. En. 4. Idem 8. * Ovid. ibid. 5 Lil. Gyrald. 
n Et. Græce, Zvyixz, a jugo et conjugo. Serv. An. 4. 
i Feſtus, k Quod nubentes aſſociet. 1 Strab. I. 6. 
Liv. 1. 24. m A luco vel luce. Var de Ling. Lat, 

a Gratia Lucina, dedit hac tibi nomina Lucus, 

Vel quia principium tu, dea, lucts habes. 

Lucina, hail, fo nam'd from thy own grove. 


Or from the light thou giv'ſt us from above. Fae. I. 2. 
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compriſes both theſe ſignifications of Lucina in adiftich, 

Meneta, $ either becauſe ſhe gives wholeſome coun. 
ſel to thoſe who conſult her, or becauſe ſhe was belicy. 
ed to be the goddeſs of money. . 

b Nuptialis; and when they ſacrificed to her underthis 
name, they took the gall out of the victim, and caſt 
it behind the altar, to ſignify, that there ought to be 10 
gall of anger between thoſe who are married together, 

Opigena, becauſe the gives *help to women in labour, 

Parthenss, the virgin; or! Parihenia, virginity ; and 
{ſhe was ſo called, as ® we are told, from hence: There 


was a fountain, among the Argivi, called Canathus, 


where June, waſhing herſelf every year, was thought 
to recover her virginity anew. 

Perfecta, that is, Perfect: For * marriage was eſteem- 
ed the perfection of human lite, and unmarried people 
imperfect. Wherefore ſhe did not become perfect, 
nor deſerve that name till ſhe married Jupiter. 

Populona, or Papulonia, e becauſe people pray to her, 
or becauſe they are procreated from marriage, of which 


| ſhe is a goddeſs. 


And for the ſame reaſon ſhe was called Pronuba: 


Neither indeed were any marriages lawful, unlefs J. 


z0 was firſt called upon. 
Regina, Queen : and this title ſhe gives herſelf, as 
we read in 4 Virgil. | 


a * * * 


— —_—_— 


8 Vel quod reddat monita ſalutaria, vel quod fit Dea 
monetæ, id eſt, pecuniæ. Liv. I. 7. Suid. Ovid. Epiſt. 
Parid. “ Grece rawniz. Euſeb. 3. Prep. Evang. Plut. 
in Sympoſ. * Opem in partu laborantibus fert. Lil. Gyr. 
: Pindar. in Hymn. Olymp. * Pauſan. in Corinth. “ Jul. 
Pollux. 1. 3. Apud Græcos eodem ſenſu Juno vocabatur 
Tears, et conjugium ipſum rue, quod vitam humanam 
reddat perfectam. Vide Scholiaſt. Pindar. Od. 9. Veme. 
* Aug. de Civit. 6 Macrob. Saturn. 6. P Sen. in Medea. 

1 Aſt ego, que divim incedo regina, Foviſque 

Et Soror et Conjux. | | 

But I who walk in awful late above; 

The majeſly of heav*n, fiſter and wife of Jove. 


En. I. 


$:/pitay 


CBD . „ You 
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Seſpita, à becauſe all the women were ſuppoſed to 
be under her ſafeguard, every one of which had a Ju- 
no, as every man had his genius. 

Unxia was another of her names, ® becauſe the poſts 
of the door was anointed, where a new-married cou- 
ple lived: whence the wife was called © Uxor. 


. 


A ſoſpitando, Cic. Nat. Deor. b Ab unguends, 
Lil. Gyrald © Quaſi Unxer, ab ungendis poſtibus. 


S ECT. IV. The Signification of the Fable, Jux0 the 


Ir, 


15 we regard Parris account, by Juno was ſigniſied 


the earth, and by Jupiter the heavens. By the 
marriage of which two, that is, by the commixture of 
the influences of the heavens with the vapours of the 
earth, all things almoſt are generated. 

But, if we believe the Szcics, by Juno is meant the 
airs for that, as Tully fays, lying between the earth 
and the heavens, is conſecrated by the name of Jun : 
And what makes this conjecture more probable, the 
Greek © names of Juno and the air have great affinity 
and likeneſs. Juno is called Jupiter's wife: be- 
cauſe the air, being naturally cold, is warmed by Ju- 
piter, that is, by fire. She is called Aeria® ; becauſe 
ike is the air itſelf, or rules in the air; and hence a- 
riſes the ſtory that Juno is bound by Jupiter with gol- 
den chains, iron anvils being bung at her feet: here- 
by the ancients ſigniſied, that the air, though naturally 
more like fire, yet it was ſometimes mingled with 
earth and other elements. 


— 


Aer interjectus inter cœlum et terram Junenis nomine 


conſeeratus eſt, Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. © Arp & NE. 
' Hellenic, in ts; $1200 ie, Hom, Iliad. 5. t Phurnut, 
. And, 
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Juno, and every man had a Genius; which were their 


And, as I mentioned before, every woman had a 


tutelar or guardian angels ?. 


Sen. Epiſt. 310. 


CH KF. As 


SECT. I Minrtxva, or -PALLAS. 
Her Image. 


P. TIIIs is a threatening goddeſs, and carries no- 
thing but terror in her aſpect. 

M. It is Minerva, who derives her name, as ſome 
think, d from the threats of her ſtern and fierce look. 

P. But why is ſhe cloathed with armour, rather 
than with women's cloathes? © What means that 
head-piece of gold, and the creſt that glitters ſo ? To 
what purpoſe has ſhe a golden breaſt-plate, and a 
lance in her right-hand, and a terrible ſhield in her 
left? On the ſhield which ſhe holds, I fee a griſly 
head beſet with ſnakes. And what means the cock 
and the owl, that are painted there? 

AM. I will fatisfy all your demands. She ought to 
be armed, rather > Fr dreſſed in women's cloaths, be- 
cauſe ſhe is 4 the preſdent and inventreſs of war. 

The cock ſtands by her becauſe he is a fighting bird 
and is often painted fitting on her head-pliece ; as does 
the owl, of which by and by. But as for the head, 
which ſeems ſo formidable with ſnakes, ſhe not only 
carries it on her ſhield, but ſometimes alſo in the 
midſt of her breaſt : It is the head of Meduſa, one of 


— — 4 ry _— 


d Minerva dicitur a minis. Apollon. go, © Virg: 
JEneid. 11. Cic. de Nat. Deor. J. 3. 1 
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Gorgons,of which » Virgil gives a beautiful deſcription. 
The baſiliſk alſo is ſacred to her, to denote the great 
ſagacity of her mind, and the dreadful effects of her 
courage, ſhe being the goddeſs both of wiſdom and of 
war; for, the eye of the baſiliſk is not only piercing 
enough to diſcover the ſmalleſt object, but is able to 
ſtrike dead whatſoever creature it looks on. But, I 
believe, you do not obſerve an olive-crown upon the 
head of this goddeſs. 

H. It eſcaped my notice; nor do I yet fee why rh 


goddeſs of war ſhould be crowned with an olive, which 


5 1 emblem of peace, as, I remember, I have read in 
ingil. 
M. For that very reaſon, becauſe it is the emblem © 
of peace it ought to be given to the goddsſs of war: 
For, war is only made that peace may follow. Tho' 
there is another reaſon too, why ſhe wears the olive : 
For, ſhe firſt taught mankind the uſe of that tree: 
When Cecrops built a new city, Neptune and Miner va 
contending about the name of that city, it was reſol- 
ved, that whichſoever of the two deities found out the 
moſt uſeful creature to man, ſhould give their name 
to the city. Neptune brought a horſe, and Minervs 
cauſed an olive to ſpring out of the earth, which was 
Judged a more uſeful creature for man than the horſe : 


2 atom ths. 


o AEgidaque horriſeram, turbate Palladis arma, 
Certatim ſquammis ſerpentum, auroque polibant, 
Connexoſque angues ; iþſamque in pectore Dive 
Gorgona, deſecto vertentem lumina coll), 

The reſt refreſh the ſcaly ſnakes that fold 

The ſhield of Pallas, and renew their gold: 

Full on the creſt the Gorgon's head they place. 

With cyes that roll in death and with diſtorted face: 
fEneid. 8. 

P Paciferoque manu ramum pretendit olive. 

And in her hand a branch of peaceful olive bears. 

4% Plut. in Themiſtoc, Herod. Terpſich. 
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Therefore Minerva named the city, and called it A. 
thene, after her own name, in Greet Abus. 


SECT. H. The Birth of Mixtava. 


TC TISTORY mentions five 2 Minervas. We ſhall | 


ſpeak of that only which was born of Jupiter, 
and to whom the reſt are referred. 

P. But how was ſhe born ? 

M. I will tell you, if you do not know, though it is 
ridiculous. When Jupiter ſaw that his wife Juno was 
barren, he through grief ſtruck his forehead, and after 
three months brought forth Minerva ; from whence, 
as ſome ſay, ſhe was called o Tritonia : Vulcan was his 
midwife, © who, opening his brain with the blow of 
an hatchet, was amazed, when he ſaw d an armed vi- 
rago leaping out of the brain of the father, inſtead of 
a tender, little, naked -girl. | 

Some have ſaid, that 4 Jupiter conceived this daugh- 
ter when he had devoured Metis, one of his wives, 
with which food he preſently grew big, and brought 
forth the armed Pallas. 5 

They ſay beſides, that it rained gald in the iſland 
of Rhodes, when Minerva was born: Which obſerva- 
tion 5 Claudian alfo makes. 


— 


Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
b Quaſi Terauer vel Towing, tertio menſe nata, Athe- 
nas apud Gyr. © Lucian. m Dialog. Deor. 
4 De capitis fertur fine matre paterni 
Fertice cum clyßeo prgſiluiſſe ſuo. 
Out of her father's ſcull, as they report, 
Without a mother, all in arms leap'd forth. 
* Heſiod. in Theogon. 
f Strabo, 1. 14. 
E Auratos Rhodiis imbres, naſcente Minerva, 
Induxiſſe Jovem ferunt. 
At Pallar birth, great Jupiter, we're told, 
Beſtrew'd the Rhonians with a ſhow'r of gold. 
e SECT 
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SECT. III. Names of Mix RRVA. 


ET us firſt examine whence the names Aſinerva 
and Pallas are derived. a 
Minerva is fo called from * diminiſhing : And it is 
very true, that ſhe, being the goddeſs of war, dimi- 
niſhes the number of men, and both deprives families 
of their heads, and cities of their members. W But it 
may be derived from threatènings, as I Taid before; 
becauſe her looks threaten the beholders with vio- 
lence, and ſtrike them with terror. Or, perhaps, ſhe 
has her name from the good © admonitions {he gives ; 
becauſe ſhe is the goddeſs of wwiſdom. She is common- 
ly thought to be wiſdom itſelf; whence, when men 
pretend to teach thoſe that are wiſer than themſelves 
it is proverbially ſaid, *T Fat a ſow egches Alinervu. And 
from this name of Zſinerva comes minerval, or mi- 
nervale*, ſignifying the ſalary that is given by the ſcho- 
lars to their maſters. | 
The Greeks call her Athena, becauſc ſhe never ſuck- 
ed the breaſt of a mother or nurſe f; for the was born 
out of her father's head in full ſtrength, and was 
therefore called morherleſs . Plato thinks the had this 
name from her {kill * in divine affairs. Others think 
ſhe was ſo named, i becauſe ſhe is never enſlaved, but 
enjoys the molt perfect liberty: And indeed wiſdom 
and philoſophy give their votaries the molt perfect 


r —_—_— _—.. 


2 Ou6d miauit vel minmtur. Cic. de Nat. Deorum* 
b Vel a minis, qued vim minetur, Cornif. ap. Gyr. © Vel 
a monenda, Feſtus. 4 Sus Minervam, ove Ash, Cic. 
Ep. 9. 18. 6 Græce dd F Adnvays ab 4 non, et 
Swat, mammam ſugere. 2 Aunipog Kat caunrop, 1. e. ma- 
tre carens, Pollux, Phurnut. h Ava, ſiqua Se, vel 
nden, hoc eſt, quæ divina cognoſcit. Plato in Cratylo. 
i Ab * Non, et Fucac bat, ſervire. 
F 2 freedom 
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freedom, as the Stoicks well obſerve, who ſay, * The 
philoſopher or wiſe-man is the only free-man. 

She 1s called Pallas, from a giant of the ſame name, 
which ſhe flew; or from the lake Pallas, where ſhe 
was firſt ſeen by men; or, laſtly, whcih is more pro- 
bable, b from brandiſhing her ſpear in war. 

She had many other names, which I might now re- 
Count to you; but becauſe a great many of them are 
inſignificant and uſeleſs, I ſhall only ſpeak of two or 
three, after I have firſt diſcourſed of the Palladium. 

The Palladium was an image of Pallas, preſerved 
in the caſtle of the city of Troy: For, while the caſtle 
and temple of Minerva were building, they ſay, this 
image fell from heaven into the temple, before it 
was covered with a roof. This raiſed every body's 
admiration; and when the oracle of Apollo was con- 
ſulted, he anſwered, That the city ſhould be ſafe as 
Jong as the image remained within it. Therefore, 
when the Grecians beſieged Troy, they found © that it 
was impoſſible to take the city, unleſs the Palladium 
as taken out of it. This buſineſs was left to Uly/es 
and Diomedes, who undertook to creep into the city 
through the common ſewers, and bring away this fa- 
tal image. When they had performed this, Trey was 
taken without any difficulty. Some ſay it was not 
lawful for any perſon to remove that Palladium, or even 
to look upon it. Others add, that it was made of wood, 
fo that it was a wonder how it could move the eyes 
and ſhake the ſpear. Others on the contrary, report, 
that it was made of the bones of Pelops, and ſold to 
the Trojans by the Scythians : They add, that AEneas 
recovered it, after it had been taken by the Greeks, 
from Diemedes, and carried it with him into f 1taly, 


Liber nemo ef nifi ſapiens; Tullius in Paradox. 
5 Aro reu wandt ro Jeb, A vibranda haſta, Servius in En. 1. 
* Ovid. Faſt, 5. « Herodian. I. 1. Plut. in Paral. 
Serv. in En. 2. Clem. in Protrep. © Dion. Hal. 1. Ant. 


where 
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where it is laid up in the temple of Ya, as a pledge 
of the ſtability of the Roman empire, as it had been 
before a token of the ſecurity of Toy. And laſtly, 
others write, that there were two Palladiums, one of 
which Diomedes took, and another Zneas carried with 
him. 

Parthenos, i. e. the virgin, was another of Minerva's 
names; from whence * the temple at Athens, where 
ſhe was moſt religiouſly worſhiped, was called Par- 
thenon: For Minerva, like Veſta and Diana, was a 
perpetual wirgin, and ſuch a lover of chaſtity, that ſhe 
deprived Tireftas of his fight, becauſe he ſaw her bath- 
ing in the fountain of Helicon : d But Tireſiass mo- 
ther, by her humble petitions, obtained, that, f 
her ſon had loſt the eyes of his body, the ſiglit of 
his mind might be brighter and clearer, by having 
the gift of prophecy. © Ovid, indeed, aſſigns another 
cauſe of his blindneſs, to wit, when Jupiter and Ju- 
no, in a merry diſpute, made him judge; becauſe, 
when he killed a ſhe-ſerpent, he had been turned into 
a woman, and, after ſeven years, when he killed a 

he-ſerpent, he was again turned into a man, he 
pronounced for N wherefore Juno deprived 
kim of his ſight. There is another illuſtrious 
inſtance of the chaſtity of Minerva: 4 when N 
tune had enjoyed the beautiful Meduſa (whoſe hair was 
old) in her temple, ſhe changed into ſnakes that 
Fair which had tempted him; and cauſed thoſe 
that looked upon her thereafter, to be turned into 
ſtones. | 

Her name Tritonia was taken from the lake © Triton, 
where ſhe was educatcd ; as we alſo may learn from 


— 


2 Homer in Hymn. ad Venerem. 
d Homer. Odyſſ. 1. 10. 

Lib. Metam. 

Nat. Com. I. 7. c. 18. 

© Pauſan. in Bœot. I. . Ky 


F 3 Lucan, 
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a Lucan, who mentions the love which Pallas bears 
to this lake; or from ire, Or r, || Triton] a word 
which in the old Beztian and Malick language, ſigni- 
fies a head, becauſe ſhe was born of Jupiter's head. 
Yet, before we leave the lake Triton, let me tell you 
the ceremonies that were performed upon the banks 
of it in honour of Minerva: b A great concourſe of 
people out of all neighbouring towns aſſembled to ſee 
the following performance: All the virgins came in 
ſeveral companies, armed with clubs and ſtones, and 
a fign being given, they aflaulted each other; ſhe 
who was firſt killed, was not eſteemed a virgin, and 
therefore her body was diſgracefully thrown into the 
lake; but the who received the molt and the deepeſt 
wounds, and did not give over, was carried home 
in triumph in a chariot, in the midſt of the acclama- 
tions and the praifes of the whole company. 

Epyari © | Ergatis) Operaria, Workwoman, was her 
name among the Samians, her worſhipers; becauſe 
ihe invented ſeveral arts, eſpecially the art of ſpin- 
ning, as we learn from the d poets ; thus, © the diflaff 
is aſcribed to her, and ſometimes is called f Minerva, 


—ͤ — 2 — ——— . — 


* Hanc et Pallas amat, patrio quod vertice nata 
Terrarum primam Lybien (nam proxima celo eſt, 

Ut probat ipſe calor ) tetigit, lagnique quietas 

Fultus vidit agua, peſuitque in margine plantas, 

Et ſe delea, Tritonida dixit, ab unda. 

This Pallas loves, bore of the brain of Jove. 

Who firft on Libya trod; (the heat doth prove 

This land next heav'n) ſhe ſtanding by the fide, 

Her face, within the quiet water ſpy'd, 

And gave herſelf from the lov'd pool a name. 

b Tritonia— Herod. in Melp. © Ex Heſych. Iſid. I. 16. 

9Ovid. 6. Metam. Virgil. Eneid. 7. Theocrit. Eclog. 34. 

© Nam illa colo calathiſque Minerve 

Femineas afſſueta manus. Ovid. Met. 

To Pallas arts her hands were never train'd. 

* Cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerva. Virg. En. £. 


By th' ſpinfter's trade ſhe gets her livelihood. 


becauſe 


1 
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becauſe ſhe was the inventreſs of it. Although Mi- 


nerva ſo much excelled all others in ſpinning, yet 
Arachne, a young lady, of Lydia, challenged her in 
this art, but it proved her ruin; for the goddeſs tore 
her work, and ſtruck her forchead with a * ſpoke of 
the wheel. This :diſgrace drove her into deſpair, 
ſo that ſhe hanged herſelf ; wherefore Pallas, out cf 
compaſlion, brought her again to life, and turned 
her into a ſpider, d which continues ſtill employed in 
ſpinning. The art of building, eſpecially of caſtles, 
was Minerva's invention; therefore the was believed 
to preſide over them. 

She is called Muſica; becauſe, ſays Pliny, © the dra- 
gons or ſerpents in her ſhield, which, inſtead of hair, 
encompaſſed the Gorgon's head, rung and reſounded, 
if the ſtrings of an harp or cittern near them were 
touched. But it 1s more likely that ſhe was ſo named, 
becauſe ſhe invented the pipe; upon which, when ſhe 
played by the river-ſide, and ſaw in the water how 
mueh her face was ſwelled and deformed by blowing 
it, ſhe was moved with indignation, and threw it aſide, 
ſaying, 4“ The ſweetneſs of the muſic is too dear, if 
“ purchaſed with ſo much loſs.” 


8 Frontem percuſſit Arachnes : 

Non tulit infelix, laqueoque animaſa ligavit 

Guttura, pendentemque Pallas miſerata levavit. 

Atque, ita, Vive quidem, pende tamen, improba, disit. 

Arachne thrice upon the forehead ſmote ; 

Whoſe great heart brooks it not: About her throat 

A rope ſhe ties; remorſeful Pallas ſtaid | 

Her falling weight; Live, wretch, ; Yet hang, ſhe ſaid. 

d. Et antiquas exercet Aranea telas. 

And now a ſpider turn'd, ſhe ftill ſpins on. Me. am. 6. 

© Dicta eft muſica, quod dracones in ejus Gorgone ad ic- 
tus citharz tinnitu reſonabant. Plin. Nat. Hift. I. 34-c.8. 

4 ---- [ procul hinc, non eft mihi tibia tanti, 

Ut wvidit vultus Pallas in amne ſuos. 

Away, thou art not ſo much worth, ſhe cry'd, 

Dear pipe, when ſhe her face i' th' ſtreams eſpy'd. 

| F 4 Glau- 
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'® Glaucepis was another of her names; becauſe her 


eyes, like the eyes of an owl, were grey or ſky-co- 


loured, that is of a green colour mixed with white. 
Others think that ſhe was not called fo from the co- 
Jour of her eyes, but from the terror and formidable- 
neſs of her mien; for which reaſon, lions and dra» 
gons are alſo called G/aucii and Czfii. 

She was alſo called Py/otis, from ad Greet word, 
fignifying a gate: For, as the image of Mars was ſet 
up in the ſuburbs, fo her effigy or picture was placed 
on the city gates, or doors of houſes ; whereby the 
fgnified, that we ought to uſe our weapons a iced, 
to keep the enemy from entering our towns: but in 
the town we muſt uſe the aſſiſtance of Minerva, not 
of Mars; that is, the ſtate ought to be governed at, 
home by prudence, counſel, and law, 8 


* — — 


* Taauzeri, habens oculos glaucos et cæſios, quales 
habet aut, noctua; Pauſan. in Attic. dA, 7 awe, 
a porta. Phurnut. Eſchyl. in Eumenid. 


SECT. IV. The Signification of the Fable. 
PaLLas the Symbol of Wiſdom and Chaſtity. 


B* this ſtory of Minerva, © the poets intended to 
repreſent wiſdom, that is, true and ſkilful know - 
ledge, joined with diſcreet and prudent manners. They 
hereby ſignified alſo the underſtanding of the nobleſt 
arts, and the accompliſhments of the mind; the vir- 
tues, and eſpecially chaſtity. Nor, indeed, without 
reaſon ; for, 
1. Minerva is ſaid to be born out of Jupiters 
brain; becauſe the wit and ingenuity of man did 
not invent the uſeful ſciences, which for the good of 


r 


— 


E Cic. I, Offic. 
| man 
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man were derived from the brain of Jupiter; that is» 
from the inexhauſtable fountain of the divine wiſdom» 
from whence not only the arts and ſciences, but the 
bleſſings of wiſdom and virtue alſo proceed. 

2. Pallas was born armed; * becauſe a wiſe man's 
ſoul, being fortified with wiſdom and virtue, is in- 
vincible : He is prepared and armed againſt fortune; 
in dangers he is intrepid, in croſſes unbroken, in ca- 
lamities impregnable. Thus, d“ though the image of 
0 Fate ſweats in foul weather; yet as Jupiter him- 
« {elf is dry and unconcerned with it, fo a wife man's 
* mind is hardened againſt all the aſſaults that fortune 
* can make upon his body.” 

3. Minerva is a virgin, © as all the muſes are, and 
accordingly, the ſight of GOD is promiſed to pure and 
undefiled eyes ; for, even the heathens thought that 
chaſte eyes could fee GOD; and wiſdom and modef- 
ty has often appeared in the viſions of holy men, in 

e form and habit of virgins. 

4. Minerva has a ſevere look, and a ftern eounte- 
nance; becauſe a wife and modeſt mind gains not its 
reputation and eſteem from outward beauty and fi- 
nery, but from inward honour and virtue; for wiſ- 
dom joined with modeſty, though cloathed with 
rags, ends forth a glorious ihining luſtre; ſhe has ag 
much beauty in rattered garments, as when ſhe is 
cloathed with payee ; and as much . when ſhe 
fits on a dunghill, as when ſhe is nag on a throne ; 
the is as beautiful and charming when joined to the in- 
firmities and decays of old age, as when ſhe is united 
to the vigour and comelineſs of youth. 


Cicero in Paradoxis. ® Quemadmodum enim non 
eolliqueſcit Jupiter dum fimulacrum ejus liquefit; ſie ſe- 
pientis animus ad quoſlibet adverſæ fortunz caſus obdureſ- 
eit. Seneca. Greg. Nyfl. de Virg. initio capitum 


4 & 5. Serv. in Æneid. 
5 r. She 
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5. She invented and exerciſed the art of ſpinning. : 
From hence, other virgins, if they would preſerve their 
chaſtity, may learn never to indulge idleneſs, but to 


. employ themſelves continually in ſome ſort of work : 


After the example of * Lucretia, a noble Roman prin- 


-ceſs, who was found late at night ſpinning among 


her maids, working, and ftting in the middle of the 
room, when the young gentlemen came thither from 
the king. 

6. As the /pimmdle and the difiaff were the invention 
of Minerva, ſo they are the arms of every virtuous 
woman : When ſhe is furniſhed with theſe, ſhe will 
deſpiſe the enemy of her honour, and drive away Cupid 
from her with the greateſt caſe; for which reaſon 


thoſe inſtruments were formerly carried before the 


bride when ſhe was brought to her huſband's houſe ; 
and ſomewhere it is a cuſtom, at the funeral of wo- 
men, to throw the diff and indie into the grave 
with them. 

7. As ſoon as Tiręſias had ſeen Minerva naked, he 
loit his fight : Was it for a puniſhment, or for a re- 
ward? Surely, he never ſaw things ſo acutely before; 
for then he became a prophet, and knew future things 
long before they were acted. Which is an excellent 
aeg to us, That he who had once beheld the 

auty of true wiſdom clearly, may, without repining, 
loſe his bodily ſight, and want the view of corporeal 


things, ſince he bebolds the things that are to come, 


and enjoys the contemplation of eternal heavenly 
things, which are not viſible to the eye. 

8. An owl, a bird ſceing in the dark, was ſacred to 
Minerva, and painted upon her images, which is the 
eee of a wiſe man, who, ſcattering and 
diſpelling the clouds of ignorance and error, is clear- 
ſighited, where others are ſtark blind. K 


. 
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I Livy, I. 1. Þ Bello, lib, ult. c. 13. 
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9. What can the Palladium mean, an image which 
gave ſecurity to thoſe cities in which it was placed, un- 
leſs that thols kingdoms flouriſh and proſper where v 
dom preſides ? It is ſuppoſed to have fallen down from 
heaven, that we may underſtand (what we find 
confirmed by the ſcripture) That * every good and 
« perfect gift comes from above, and deſcends from 
ee the Father of lights.” | 

To this I add the inſcription which was heretofore to 
be ſeen in-the temple of Minerva, written in golden 
letters, among the Egyptians; > © am what is, what 
& ſhall be, what hath been; my veil hath been un- 
“ yeiled by none: The fruit which 1 have brought 
« forth is this, the ſun is born.“ Which are words, 
as I think, full of myſteries, and- contain a great deal 
of ſenſe : Let every one interpret them according to 
his mind. 


he 


2 Epiſt. Jac, i. 17. * Ego ſum quæ ſunt, quæ erunt; 
que fuerunt; Velum meum revelavit nemo. Ten: ego 


fructum peperi, Sol eſt natus. Vide Lil. Gyrald. Synt. 12. 


* 


CH A F.- Mt 
S-EC T.. I. Venus. Her Image. 


i. 


AL. gps your eyes now to a ſweet object, and. 


view that gaddeſi, in whole countenance all 

aces fit and play, and diſcover all their charms, 
Lou ſee a pleaſantneſs, a mirth, a joy in every part 
of her face: You ſee a thouſand pretty beauties and 
delights ſporting wantonly in her ſnowy boſom. Ob- 
ſerve with what a becoming pride ſhe holds up her 
head and views herſelf, where the finds nothing but 
joys and ſoft delights. She is cloathed with a © purple 


e Philoſtrat. I. 2. Imag. Ovid. Metam. 15. Ovid. I. 6. 
Horat. Od. 3. Ovid. Metam. 10. Sappho Poct. 
' F 6 mantle, 
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mantle, glittering with diamonds. By her fide ſtand 
two Cupids, and round her are the three graces, and 
after follows the lovely beautiful Adonis, who holds up 
the goddeſs's train. The chariot, in which ſhe rides, 
is made of ivory, finely carved, and beautifully painted 
and gilt, and is drawn by ſwans and doves, or ſwal- 
lows, as Venus directs, when ſhe pleaſes to ride in it. 

P. Is that Venus the goddeſs of love, the patroneſs 
df ſtrumpets, the vile promoter of impudence and 
luſt, infamous for ſo many whoredoms, rapes, and 
inceſts ? | | 

M. Yes, that is Venus, whom, in more honourable 
terms, men {tile the goddeſs of the graces, the au- 
thor of elegance, beauty, neatneſs, delight, and 
chearfulneſs : But in reality ſhe is, as you ſay, an 
impudent ſtrumpet, and the miſtreſs and preſident of 
obſcenity. 

P. Why then is ſhe ſo beautifully painted? els is 
her dreſs ſo glorious? Why is not her chariot rather 
drawn by ſwine, or dogs, or goats, than ſwans 
or doves, the pureſt and chaſteſt of birds? Infernal 
and black ſpirits arg attendants more ſuitable to her 
than the Graces. | 

A. What do you ſay ? Blind fooliſh men uſed for- 
merly to erect altars, and deify their vices; they hal- 
lowed the greateſt impieties with frankincenfe, and 
thought to aſcend into heaven by the ſteps of their 
iniquities: But let us not inveigh againſt the manners 
of men, but rather proceed in our ſtory of Venus. 

You will in other places ſee her painted, ſometimes. 
like a young virgin rifing from the ſea, and riding in 
a ſhell ; again, like a woman holding the ſhell in her 
hand, her head being crowned with roſes. Sometimes 
her picture has a ſilver looking-glaſs in its hand, and 
on its feet are golden ſandals and buckles, In the 


em 


lit. 


— 


+ Philoſtrat. in Imagia, Pauſan. in Coriach. 
| pictures 
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pictures of the Sicyonrans, ſhe holds poppy in one hand 

and an apple in the other. They conſecrated to her 
the thighs of all facrifices except ſwine; for Venus, 
though ſhe herſelf be filthy and unclean, abominates 
ſwine for their uncleanneſs; or rather becauſe a boar 
killed Adonis her gallant. * At Elit ſhe was painted 
treading on a tortoiſe, ſhewing, thereby, that virgins 
ought not to ramble abroad, and that married women 
ought to keep filence, love their own home, and 
govern their family. She wore a girdle or belt, 
called Cefus (from which ſome derive inceftus, inceſt) 
in which all kinds of pleaſures, delights, and gratifi- 
cations were folded up. * Some gave her arrows, and 
make Python or Suada, the goddeſs of eloquence, her com- 
panion, 


— 


2 Plut. in præc. connub. et lib. de Iſid. et Oſir. 
» Hom. Iliad. 14. Eurip. in Medea. Ex Phurnut. 


SECT. II. The Deſcent of Vexvs. 


E learn from ſeveral authors, © that there were 

four Venuſes born of different parents; but this 
Venus, of whom we ſpeak, was the moſt eminent of 
them, and had the beauties, as well as the blemiſhes, of 
the other commonly aſcribed to her. *She ſprang from 
the froth of the fa which froth was made when 
they cut, off the ſecrets of Cœlus, or his ſon Saturn, 
and threw them into the ſea. * Hence ſhe was by the 
Greeks called Aphrodite; though others think ſhe was 
ſo named from the madneſs with which lovers abound. 
t As ſoon as ſhe was born, ſhe was laid, like a pearl, 
in a ſhell inſtead of a cradle, and was driven — Gr 
phyrus upon the iſland Cyprus, where the Hours [hore} 


© Cic. de Nat. Deor. © Hefiod. Theogon. Ex apecrs 
ſpuma ; vel, ut alii dicunt, Ars rev appar, inſanire. Ex 

Euripid. et Phurnut. * Hom, in Hymn. ad Venerem. 
ö received 
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| 

| 

| received her, and took her into their boſoms, educated, 
accompliſhed, and adorned her; and, when the came 

ö to age, carried her into heaven, and preſented her to 

ö the gods, who, being taken with her beauty, all de- 
ſired to marry her; but at laſt ſne was betrothed to 

Vulcan, and afterward married to him. 


SECT. III. Names of Vxk Ns. 


| QHE is called Venus, ſays Tully; * becauſe all things 

are ſubject to the laws of love, or are produced 
and begotten by love : Or elſe, as ® others ſay, her 
name is given her, becauſe ſhe is eminently beautiful; 
for ſhe is the goddeſs of beauty : Or, laſtly, ſhe is ſo 
called, becauſe ſhe © was a ſtranger or foreigner to the 
Romans; for, ſhe was firſt worſhipped by the Zegyptians, 
and from the Egyptians ſhe was tranſlated to the Greeks, 
and from thence to the Romans. 

Amica, "Eraya [Hetaira] was a name given her by 
the Athemans; © becauſe ſhe joins lovers together: 
and this Greek word is uſed hoth in a good and bad 
ſigniſication, ſignifying both a ſweetheart and a ſtrum- 

"he : | 
, Armata: becauſe © when the Spartan women ſalli- 
ed out of their towns, beſieged by the Miſenians, and 
beat them, their huſbands, who were ignorant of it, 
went out to fight, and met their wives returning from 
the purſuit :; The men, believing them enemies, made 
themſelves ready to fight; but the women ſhewed, 
both by words and by deeds, that they were their 


bs | 
! d © www — — a * 5 
[4 


1 * A veniendo, quod ad omnes res veniat, vel quod per 
f eam omnia proveniant ac progignantur. d Venus quaſi 
4 venufta, Pauſan in Attic. © Venus a veniendo, qu aſi 
adventitia, fic Græcorum doctrina adventitia et tranſmarts 
na vocabatur. Cic. Offic. I. 1. d grape, id eſt, ſocia, 
ti amicos et amicas jungeret. Feſtus ex Apoll, et Heſych. 
; © Payſan. in Lucan, et in Attic.. | 

| , wives : 
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wives; and for this reaſom a temple was dedicated to 
Venus ar mata. 


The S:donians called her * Aflarte, or Dea Syria 


(which goddeſs, others think, was the man) and 


worſhiped her in the figure of a far. 

Apaturia, that is ® the deceiver ; for neither is any 
thing more deceitful than a lover, nor any thing 
more fraudulent than love, which flatters our eyes, 
and pleaſes us; like roſes in their fineſt colours, but 
leaves a thorn in the heart ; it torments the mind, and 
wounds the conſcience. 

She was called by the Romans © Barbata ; becauſe 
when the Roman women were fo troubled with a vio- 
lent itching that all their hair fell off, they prayed to 
Venus, and their Þair grew again : Whereupon they 
made an image of Venus with a comb, and gave it a 
beard, that ſhe might have the figns of both ſexes, 
and be thought to preſide over the generations of both, 
That this might be exprefſed more plainly, the upper- 
moſt part of the image repreſented a man, and the 
lower part of it a woman. 

Cypris, Cypria, and Cyprogenia, becauſe ſhe was 
worthiped' in the iſland of Cyprus. Cytheris and 
Cytherea, from the iſland of 4 CyzLerea, whither ſhe 
was firſt carried in a ſea-ſhell. 

There was a temple at Rome dedicated to Venus 
Calva; © becauſe when the Gauls poi fied that city, 
ropes for the engines were made with the women's 
hair. 

Cluciana, from * clus, an old word 10 fight ; becauſe 
her image was ſet up in the place, in which the peace 
was concluded betwixt the Romans and Sabines. 

Erycina, from the mountain 5 Zryx in the iſland of 


* Epiph. contra Hæreſ. Euſeb. 1. de Prep. Evang. 

d Ab Aare, fallo Lucian. de Dea Syr. Strabo. I. 11. 

© Serv, Macrob Suidas et alii. © Feſtus. © LaCtant.. 

lb. 1. Divin, Inſtitut. f Vegetius de re militart. 
® Plin, I. 15. Polyb. Il. 1. Serv. Za. 1. | 

| Sicilyg 
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Sicily; upon which Zneas built a fplendid and famous 


_ temple to her honour, becaufe ſhe was his mother, 


a Horace makes mention of her under this name. 

o She is properly called Ridens, and Homer calls her 
© a lover af laughing : for ſhe is ſaid 4 to be born lau- 
ing, and from thence called the geddeſ of mirth. 

Horienſis; becauſe the looks after the production of 


ſeed and plants in gardens. And Fefus tells us, that 


the word Venus is by Nevins put for herbs, as Ceres 
is for bread, and Neptunus for 8 | 

© [dalia and Acidalia, from the mountain Idalus, in 
the iſland Cyprus, and the fountain Acidalius, in Beo- 
ta. | | 
Marina; becauſe ſhe was born of the ſea, and 
begotten of the froth of the waters; which f Auſonius 
hath elegantly mentioned in his poem. 

From thence ſhe is called . Aphroditis and Anadyomene, 
that is, emerging out of the waters, as Apelles painted 
her; and Pontia, from Pontus. Hence came the cuſ- 
tom, that thofe who had eſcaped any danger by wa- 
ter, uſed to ſacrifice to Venus. 3 alſo the mariners 
obſerved thofe ſolemnities called Apbrodiſia, which 
Plutarch deſcribes in a treatife againſt Epicurus. 
Melanie or Melænit, ® that is, dark and concealed: 
Of which nature are all no&urnal amours, both law- 


* Sive tu mavis, Erycina ridens, 
' -Duam Focus circumvolat et Cupido. 
If you, blithe goddeſs, will our fide defend, 
Whom Mirth and briſk Defire do ſtill attend. 
| | Hor. I. 1. Ode 2. 
d Suidas Phurnut. ,es. 1 e. amans riſus, Hom. 


Diad. 20. 


4 Heſiod. *© Virg. En. 1. et Serv. Horatius ſæpe. 
f Orta ſalo, ſuſcepta ſolo, patrr edita Celo. 
Heav'n gave her life, the fea a cradle gave, 
And earth's wide regions her with joy receive. 
© Plin. 35. c. 10. Alex. ab Alex. Clitipho et Leucippe, 
n Nigra et tenebroſa, a wes, 1. e. niger, quod omng 
amoris opus amat tenebras. Pauſan. in Arcad. big 
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ful and unlawful. For 2 works of love do all of 
« them ſeek the dark. Whence the Egyptians wor- 
« ſhiped a Venus, called Þ Scateia, a goddeſs to be ad- 
«© mired in the night,” that is, in marriage. 

Meretrix ; © becauſe the taught the women, in Cy- 
prus, to proſtitute themſelves for money. 

* Migonitis ſignifies her power in the management 
of love. Therefore Paris, after he had mixed embraces 
with Helena, dedicated the fiſt temple to © Venus Mi- 
gonitis, and * Virgil uſes a like expreſſion ſpeaking of 
the affairs of love. 

She is called Murcia in Livy and Pliny, quaſi Myrtea, 
becauſe the myrtle was ſacred to Venus; and her tem- 
ple, upon the Aventine mountain at Rome, was an- 
ciently called Murcus. | 

Paphia, from the city Paphos in the iſland of Cy- 
prus, where they ſacrificed flowers and frankincenſe 
to her. And this is mentioned by “ Virgil. This 


——_— 


Pind. Od. 9. Pyrrh. ex Heſyc. b feria xa vrt 
Faulaasv, Dea admiranda a noctu et tenebris. Eurip. in 
Hippol. Lect. et Serv. A Ae, i. e. miſceo, 
Pauſan. in Lacon. Veneri Migonitidi. 

f .—— quem Rhea ſacerdot, 
Furtivo partu, ſub luminis edidit auras, 
Mixta deo mulier. | Eneid. 7. 
Him prieſteſs Rhea bore 
Into the lightſome world; ſo ſtol'n by joy, 
Mix'd with a deity, ſhe brought a boy. 
8 [pſa Paphum ſublimis adit, ſedeſque reviſit 
Leta ſuat, ubi templum illi, centumque Sabeo 
Thure calant are, ſertiſque recentibus halant. Æneid. 1. 
This part perform'd, the goddeſs flies ſublime, 
To viſit Paphos and her native clime, 
Where garlands, ever green and ever fair, 
With vows are offer'd, and with ſolemn pray'r; 
An hundred altars in ker temple ſmoke, 
A thouſand bleeding hearts her pow'r invoke. 


image 
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image had not a human ſhape; but, as * Tacitus ſays, 
te It was from the top to the bottom of an orbicular fi- 
te gure, a little broad beneath; the circumference was 
te {mall and ſharpeningtowardthe top like a ſugar-loaf. 
6 The reaſon unknown.” ® Lucan obſerves, that it was 
uſual to worſhip other gods in confuſed ſhapelefs fi- 
gures. And it is certain the goddeſs Peſſirurtia (of 
whom we ſhall ſay more when we ſpeak of Cyzele) was 
nothing but a ſhapeleſs ſtone, which fell down from 
heaven, as we find from Herodian. So © Tertullian 
ſays, © Even Pallas, the Athenian goddeſs, and Ceres, 
ce the goddeſs of corn, beth of them without any certain 
« effigies to them, but mere rugged ſtakes and ſhape- 
&© leſs pieces of wood, are things that are bought and 
cc ſold.” And Arnobius adds, 4 The Arabians wor- 
& ſhiped a ſtone without form or ſhape of a deity.” 
Her name, © PYerticordia, ſignifies the power of love, 
to change hearts, and eaſe the minds of men from all 
cares that perplex them. * Ovid mentions this power 
of hers. And for the ſame reaſon, Venus is called in 
the Greek 8 Epiftrophia. | 


——— ——— 


* 
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_ 2 Erat continuus orbis, latiore initio, tenuem in ambi- 
tum, metæ modo exſurgens; et ratio in obſeuro. Lib. 3. 

d fimulacraque mæſta Deorum 

Arte carent, cæciſque extant informia truncis. 

All artleſs, plain, miſhapen trunks they are, 

Their moſs and mouldineſs proeures a fear 

© Et Pallas Attica et Ceres. Farrea fine effigie, rudi palo, 
et informi ligno, proſtant. Tertul. in Apoll. 4 Arabes 
informem coluerunt lapidem. Arnob. contra Gentes, 
Lib. 6. Quaſi corda vertens. | 

f Templa jubet fieri Veneri, quibus ordine fadis, 

Inde Venus verſo nomina corde tenet. Faſt. 

Temples are rais'd to Venus, ,whence the name, 

From changing minds, of Verticordia came. 

4 Er;xpopizy quod vertat homines. Pauſan. Attic. 
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SECT. IV. AZions of Vexvs. 


W deeds can you expect from an impudent 
and powerful ſtrumpet, but thoſe which are 
full of lewdneſs, miſchief, and plagues ? It were end- 
leſs only to repeat the names of all thoſe whom ſhe has 
armed to the ruin of one another; whom ſhe has turn- 
ed into beaſts, by inciting them to commit ſuch mon- 
ſtrous re as modeſty cannot mention. 

For, who, without bluſhing, can hear the ſtory of 
N:imene ? who, inſpired by impure luſt, and ragin 
with curſed flames, * is ſaid to have committed Deſt 
with her, own father; for which abominable wieked- 
neſs ſhe was changed into an owl, an ugly diſmal bird 
of the night, who, d conſcious of her guilt, never ap- 
pears in the day-time, but ſeeks to conceal her ſhame, 
and cover it by darkneſs, being driven from the ſoci- 
ety of all birds. 

Who does not abhor the ſame fact of Myrrha, which 
was contrived and committed by the encouragementand 
the aſſiſtance of Venus? She committed inceſt with her 
own fither by the aſſiſtance of Cynaras, her old nurſe, 
but her fin proved her ruin; “ for ſhe was turned into 
a tree, which always, as it were, bewails its impurity, 
and ſends forth drops like tears. 


1 Patrium temeraſſe cubile. Ovid. Met. 4- 
To have defil'd her father's bed. 
b Conſcia culpe 


Conſpetum, lucemque fugit ; tenebriſque pudorem 
Celat, et a cundis expellitur dere toto. 
Still conſcious of her ſhame avoids the light, 
And ſtrives to ſhroud her guilty head in night, 
Expell'd the winged choir. 
©" Que quanquam amiſit veteres cum corpore ſenſus, 
Flet tamen, et tepide manant ex arbore gutte. 
Tho? ſenſe with ſhape ſhe loſt, ſtill weeping ſhe 
Sheds bitter tears, which trickle from her trce. 
Ovid. Met. 10. 
Why 
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Why ſhould I mention the Propœtides, the chiefs 
of ſtrumpets, who denied that Venus was a goddeſs ? 
They were the firſt proſtitutes ; and * were afterward 


turned into ſtones. 


Why ſhould I ſet before you Pygmalion, a ſtatuary ? 


who, conſidering the great inconveniences of marriage, 


had reſolved to live ſingle ; but, afterward making a 
moſt elegant and artificial image of Venus, he fell ſo 
much in love with his own workmanſhip, that he beg- 
ged of Venus to turn it into a woman, and enliven the 
wory. His wiſhes were granted, and he begot of this 
image Paphos, from whom the “ iſland Paphos had its 
Name. 
And here it will not be abſurd briefly to relate the 
ſtories of Pyramus and T hi/be, Atalanta and Hippomenes, 
Paris and Helena, three couple of moſt unfortunate 
lovers. | 4 

Pyramus and Thiſbe were both inhabitants of the city 
of Babylon; equal in beauty, age, conditions, and for- 
tune. They began to love each other from their cradles. 
Their houſes were contiguous, fo that their love arofe 
from their neighbourhood, grew greater by their mu- 
tual play, and was perfected by their ſingular beauty. 
This love increaſed with their years, and when they 
were marriageable, they begged their parents conſent ; 
which was refuſed, becauſe of ſome former quarrels be- 
tween the two families. And, that the children might 
not attempt any thing againſt their parents will, they 


*. In I —_———— 


* an—— pro quo ſua numinis ira 


Corpora, cum forma, primum wulgaſſe feruntur ; 

Utque pudor cęſſit, ſanguiſque induruit oris, 

In rigidum parwo filicem diſcrimine verſe. Ovid. Met. 10. 
The firſt that ever gave themſelves, for hire, 

To proftitution, urg'd by Venus ire; 

The looks embolden'd, modeſty now gone, 

Convert at length to little differing ſtone. 

: de quo tenet inſula nomen. Idem, id. 
From whom the iſland does its name receive. 


Were 
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were not permitted to ſee each other, or to ſpeak to- 
gether, What could Pyramus do? Or how could Thi/be 
bear this? There was a partition-wall between both 
houſes, in which wall there was a ſmall chink, never 
diſcovered by any of the ſervants. This crevice * the 
lovers found, and met here. Their words and their 
ſighs went through, but kiſſes could not paſs ; which, 
when they parted, they b printed on each ſide of the 
wall. But what a fatal rapture in their hearts did 
this ſmall breach in the wall produce? for their love 
was too great to be confined to ſuch narrow bounds : 
The next night, therefore, they reſolved to enjoy that 
liberty abroad, which they could not receive at home, 
by eſcaping into a neighbouring wood, where they a- 
greed to meet under the ſhade of a large mulberry-tree, 
which ſtood cloſe to a fountain. When night came 
on, Thi/be deceives her keepers, and eſcapes firſt, and 
flies into the wood ; for love gave her wings. When 
ſhe came to the appointed place, © a lioneſs came freſh 
from the ſlaughter of ſome cattle, to drink at the 
fountain. Thi/be was ſo frightened that ſhe ran into a 
cave, and in her flight her veil fell from her head; 
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* Ovid non ſentit amor? 

Illam primi vidiſtis, amantesy 

Et wocts fel iter; tuteque fer illad * 
Murmure blanditie minimo tranſire ſolebant. 
This for ſo many ages undeſcry'd, 
(What cannot love find out ?) The lovers ſpy'd, 
By whick their whiſp'ring voices ſoftly trade, 

And paſſion's am'rous ambaſſies convey'd. Ovid. Met. 4: 
b partique dedere 
Oſcula guiſque ſua non per venientia contra: 

Their kiſſes greet 

The ſenſeleſs ſtones with lips that cannot meet. 

e venit ecce recenti 


Cede Leena boum ſpumantes oblita rictus, 
Depoſitura fetim vicini fontis in unda. 

When lo a lioneſs, with blood beſmear'd, 
Approaching the well known ſpring appear'd. 


r 
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the lioneſs, returning from the fountain, found the 
veil, and tore it with her jaws ſmear'd with the cat- 
tle's blood. Afterward comes Pyramus, and ſees the 
print of a wild beaſt's foot in the gravel, and by 
and by finds the veil of Thie bloody and tron. He 
immediately imagining that ſhe was killed and de- 
voured by the beaſt, preſently grew diſtraCted, and 
haſtened to the appointed tree; and when he could 
not find Thi/be, he threw himſelf upon his ſword, and 
died. Thiſbe in the mean time recovered from her 
fright, and came to the mulberry-treez where, 
when ſhe came near, ſhe ſees a * man expiring. At 
firſt ſhe was amazed, and ſtopped, and went back 
frighted. But when ſhe knew ® who it was, ſhe ran 
into the embraces of her dying lover, mingled her 
tears with his blood, and folding her arms about 
him, being almoſt diſtracted with griet, the lamented 
the misfortune that robbed her of her lover, © called 


FO ""— 


* 


5 tremebunda videt pulſare cruentum 
Membra ſolum. 

in great ſurpriſe l 

Blood · reeking earth, and trembling limbs ſhe ſpies: 
b Sed poſtquam remorata ſuos cognovit amores. 

But when a nearer view confirm'd her fear, 

'That *twas her Pyramus lay welt'ring there. 

© Pyrame, reſponde, tua te cariſſima T hiſbe 
Nominat ; exaudi, wultuſque attolle jacentes. 

Ad namen Thiſbes, oculos in morte gravatos 
Pyramus erexit, viſaque recondidit illa. 

She kiſs'd his lips, aud when ſhe found them cold, 
No longer could from wild complaints with-hold. 
What firange miſchance, what envious deſtiny 
Divorces my dear Pyramus from me? 

Thy Thisbe calls O, Pyramus, reply! 

Can Pyramus be deaf to Thiſbe's cry? 

M hen Thiſbe's name the dying lover heard, 

His half-clos'd eyes for one laſt look he rear'd : 
Which, having ſnatch'd the bleſſing of that fight; 
Reſign'd themſelves to everlaſting night. 
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upon him to anſwer if he could, when his Th;/te called 
him; but he was ſpeechleſs, and, only looking up to 
her, expired. And now Thi/te was almoſt dead with 
grief. She tore her cheeks, and beat her breaſts, 
and rent her hair, and ſhed a deluge of tears, upon 
his cold face; nor ſeemed to mourn, till ſhe perceived 
her veil, bloody, and torn, in Pyramus's hand. She 
then underſtood the occaſion of his death; and, 
with all her ſtrength, ſhe draws the ſword out of the 
body of her lover, and ſtrikes it deep into her own 
and falling accidentally on him, gave him a cold kiſs, 
and breathed her laſt breath into his boſom. The 
tree was warmed with the blood of theſe unfortunate 
lovers, ſo that it became ſenſible of their misfortune, 
and mourned. Its berries, which were before white, 
became firſt red with grief, and bluthed for the death 
of Pyramus ; when Thiſbe allo died, the berries then 
became black and dark, as if they had put on mourn- 


ing. 
fa the next place hear the ſtory of Atalanta, and Hip- 
pomenes, She was the daughter of King Scheneus, or 
Ceneus. It was doubted whether her beauty or ſwift- 
neſs in running wete greater. When ſhe conſulted 
the oracle, whether ſhe ſhould marry or no, ſhe receiv- 
ed this anſwer, that marriage would be fatal to her. 
Hereupon the virgin hid herfelf in the woods, and 
lived in places remote from the converſation of men. 
But the more ſhe avoided them, the more eagerly they 
courted her. Her difdain inflamed their deſires, and 
her pride raiſed their adoration. At laſt, when ſhe 
ſaw ſhe could not otherwiſe deliver herſelf from the 
importunity of her lovers, ſhe made this agreement 
with them: “ You court me in vain, ſays ſhe ; he who 
© overcomes me in running, ſhall be my huſband z 
&© but they who are beaten by me ſhall ſuffer death; 
&« will be the victor's prize, but the vanquiſhed's 
« puniſhment. If theſe terms pleaſe, come go with 
me into the field.” They all agreed to theſe condi- 
| tions; 
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; 
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| - ditions a; they trove to outrun her; but they were all 
4 beaten and put to death, according to the agreement; 
| {uffering the loſs of their lives for the fault of their 


feet. Yet the example of theſe gentlemen did not 
deter Hpomenes from undertaking the race. He 
18 entertained hopes of winning the victory; becauſe 
| Venus had given him three golden apples, gathered in 
1 the gardens of the Heſperides; and alſo told him how 
| to uſe them. 1 ann briſkly ſet out and began the 
| race; and when he ſaw that Atalanta overtook him, 
| he threw down a golden apple : The beauty of it 
enticed her, ſo that ſhe went out of her way, fol- 
lowed the apple, and took it up. Afterward he threw 
| don a I and ſhe ſtopped again to reach it; 
| and again a third; ſo that while Atalanta was buſted 
in gathering them up, Hippamencs reached the goal, 
and took the lady as the prize of his victory. But 
l how inconſtant is Venus? And how baſe is ingrati- 
| tude ? Hippomenes, being drunk with love, gave not 
due thanks to Venus, but was forgetful of her kind» 
neſs. The goddeſs reſented it, and inflamed them 
with ſuch ſtrong impatient deſires, that in their jour- 
"ney they dared to ſatisfy their paſſions in a temple 
for which ſacrilege they were immediately puniſhed, 
for they were turned into lions. 
1 Laſtly, let Paris and Helena come upon the ſtage. - 
| Paris was the ſon of Priamus, king of Troy, by Hecuba. 
| His mother, when ſhe was big-bellied, dreamt that 
| ſthe brought forth a burning Fi. | And, aſking the o- 
racle the interpretation of it, was anſwered, that it did 
portend the burning of Troy, and that the fire ſhould 
be kindled by that boy which ſhe had in her womb. 
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Vienit ad hanc legem temeraria turba procerum. 
All her mad wooers take the terms propos'd. 

b Declinat curſus, aurumque volubile tollit. 5 

She, greedy of the ſhining fruit, ſteps back. 
[| To catch the rolling gold, 
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Therefore, as ſoon as the child was born, by the com- 
mand of Priamus, he was expoſed upon the mountain 
Ida; where the ſhepherds brought him up privately, 
and educated him, and called him Paris. When he 
arrived at maturity, many excellent endowments and 
qualities ſhone in him. He gave ſuch great tokens 
of ſingular prudence and equity in deciding contro- 
verſies, that when a difference of any conſequence 
aroſe among the goddeſſes, they referred it to his 
judgement to be determined. The goddeſs * D:/- 
cordia was the occaſion of the contention : For, 
becauſe all the gods and goddefles, except herſelt, 
were invited to the marriage of Peleus, ſhe was angry 
and reſolved to revenge the diſgrace: when, therefore, 


they all had met and fat down at table, the came in 


privately, and threw down upon the table an app/- 
sf gold, on which was this inſcription, ® Let the faire/? 
take it, Hereupon aroſe a quarrel among the god- 
deſies ; for every one thought herſelf the handſomeſt. 
But, at laſt, all the others yield to the three ſuperior 
goddeſſes; Juno, Pellas, and Venus, who dilputed 
ſo eagerly, that Jupiter himſelf was not able to briag 
them to agreement. He reſolved therefore to leave 
the final determination of it to the judgement of Paris; 
ſo that ſhe ſhould have the apple to whom Paris 
ſhould appoint it. The goddeſſes conſent, and 
call for Paris, wag was chen feeding ſheep upon 
a mountain. They tell him their buſineſs; they 
every one court his favour with great promiſes. 
Funo promiſed to reward him with pazer 3 Pallas with 
wiſdom: and Venus promited him the moi beautiful 
abo u in the world. In ſhort, he obſerved them all 
very attencively ; but nature guided him to pronounce 
Venus the faire, and to afſign to her the apple of 
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gold. Nor did Venus break her promiſe to Paris; 
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2 Dion. Chryſoſt. Orat. 20. Philoſtrat. in Icon. 
b Pulchrior accipiat, vel Detur pulchriort. 
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for in a little time Paris was owned to be king 
Priam's ſon, and failed into Greece with a great fleet 
under the colour of an embaſly, to fetch away Helena, 
the moſt beautiful virgin in the world: who was 
betrothed to Menelars, king of Sparta, and lived in 
his houſe. When he came, Menelaus was abſent 
from home; and, in his abſence, Paris carried He- 
lena to Troy. Menelaus demanded her, but Paris re- 
fuſed to ſend her back; whereupon that fatal war 
between the Grecians and Trojans broke out, in which 
Troy, the metropolis of all Aa, was taken and 
miſerably burnt, in the year of the world 287r. 
There were killed eight hundred ſixty- eight thouſand 
of the Grecians; among whom Achilles, their general, 
loſt his life, by the treachery of Paris himſelf. There 
were flain fix hundred ſeventy-ſix thouſand of the Tra- 
fans, from the beginning of the war to the betraying 
of the city (for it was thought that AÆneas and Auteno 
betrayed it) among whom Paris himſelf was killed by 
Pyrrhus or Philoctetes; and his brother Hector, * the 
pillar of his country, was killed by 4chilles. And when 
the city was taken and burnt, king Priamus, the fa- 
ther of Paris and Hector, at once loſt all his children, 
Hecuba his queen, his kingdom, and his life. Helena, 
after Paris was killed, married his brother Deiphobrs : 
Yet ſhe, at laſt, betrayed the caftle to the Grecians, 
and admitted Menclaus into her chamber to kill Dei- 
phobus; whereby it is ſaid, ſhe was reconciled to the 
favour of Menelarus again. But theſe things belong 
rather to hiſtory than fable, to which let us return. 
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SECT. V. Venvus's Companions z HYMENEvus, the 
Curips, the Graces, Abos. 


FT HE firſt of Venus companions was the god H- 
meneus, He preſided over marriage, and was 
the protector of Virgins. He was the ſon of Bacchus 
and Venus Urania, born in Attica, where he uſed to 
reſcue virgins carried away by thieves, and reſtore 
them to their parents. He was of a very fair com- 
plexion; crowned with the amaracus or ſweet mar- 
josam, and ſometimes with roſes; in one hand he 
carried a torch, in the other a veil of a flame colour, 
to repreſent the bluthes of a virgin. Maids newly 
married offered ſacrifices to him, as they did alſo to 
the goddeſs Concordia. 
Cupid was the next of Venus's companions. He is 
called the god of love, and * many different parents 
are aſcribed to him, becauſe there were many, Cupids. 
Plato ® ſays, he was born of Peuia, the goddeſs of po- 
verty, and Porus the ſon of Counſel and Plenty. He- 
od relates, that he was born of Chacs and Terra. Sap- 
pho derives him from Venus and Celuwm. Alcæus ſays he 
was the ſon of Lite and Zephyrus. Simonides attributes 
him to Mars and Venus; and Alcmesn to Zephyrus and 
Flora, But whatever parents Cupighad, this is plain, 
he always accompanies Venus, either as a ſon, or as a 
ſervant l. 
The poets ſpeak of two Crpids. One of which is 
an ingenious youth*, the fon of Venus and Jupiter, a 
celeſtial deity z the other an obſcure debauchee, the 
fon of Nox and Erebus (hell and night} a vulgar 
god, whoſe companions are drunkeneſs, ſorrow, 
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* Philoſtrat. in Icon, b Plato in Sympoſ. © Vide 
Nat. Com. et Lil, Gyrald. 4 Cic. de Nat. Deor. © Plats 
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enmity, contention, and ſuch kind of plagues. 
One of theſe Crpids is called Eros, and the other 


Anteres; both of them are boys, and naked, and 


winged, and blind, and armed with a bow and arrows 
and a. torch: They have two darts of different 
natures; a golden dart which procures love, and 
a leaden dart, which cauſes hatred: ® Anteros is al- 
ſo the god who revenges {lighted love. ö 
Although this be the youngeſt of all the gods in 


heaven, yet his power is fo great, that he is eſtec med 


the ſtrongeſt of them: for he ſubdues them all. With- 


out his aſſiſtance his mother Venus is weak, and can 


do nothing, as ſhe herſelf © confeſſes in Virgil. 
P. But why is Cupid naked? 

AT. He is naked becauſe the lover has nothing 
of his own, but deprives himſelf of all that he has 
for his miſtreſs's ſake; he can neither cover nor 


conceal any thing from her; of which Sampſon is a 


witneſs: For he diſcovered to his beloved miſtreſs 
even the ſecret on which his ſafety depended ; and 
here his underſtanding was blinded before his eyes. 


Another ſays, that Cupid is naked, 4 becauſe lovers 


delight to be ſo. 

Cupid is a boy; becauſe he is void of judgement : 
His chariot is drawn by lions, for the rage and fierce- 
neſs of no creatune is greater than the extravagance 
and madneſs of violent love. He is blind; becauſe 
a lover does not ſee the faults of his beloved object, 
nor conſider in his mind the miſchief procecding 
from that paſſion. He is winged; becauſe nothing 
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* Plut. apud Stobæam. d Scholiaſt. in Theocr. 10. 
Id. Pauſan. in Boot. Plut. in Sympoſ, 

© Nate, mee wires, mea magna potentia, folus. Æneid. 4 

Thou art my ſtrength, O ſon, and pow'r alone. 

4 Quare nuda Venus, nudi pinguntur Amores? 

Nuda quibus placeat, nudos dimittat oportet. 

M hy's Venus naked, and the Loves are fo ? 

Thoſe that love nakedneſs ſhould naked go. 
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ſies ſwifter than love: It is well known that he 
who loves to-day may hate to-morrow z the ſpace 
of one day often ſees love and averſion, in their 
turns, retgning in the ſame perſon ; nay, Ammon, 
King David's fon, both loved and hated the ſame wo- 
man in a ſhorter ſpace of time . Laſtly, he is ar- 
med with arrows ; becauſe he ſtrikes afar off. 

The Graces, called d Charites, were three ſiſters, 
the daughters of Fupiter and Eurynome, or Eunznuay 
as Orpheus ſays; or, as others rather ſay, the daughters 
of Bacchus and Venus, The firſt was called © Aglaia, 
from her cheerfulneſs, her beauty, or her worth; 
becauſe kindneſs ought to be performed freely and 
generouſly. The ſecond, d Thalia, from her perpetual 
verdure ; becauſe kindneſs ought never to die, but to 
remain freſh always in the receiver's memory. The 
third, Euphraſyne, from her cheerfulneſs; becauſe 
we ought to be free and cheerful, as well in doing, as 
in receiviag a kindneſs, 

Theſe ſiſters were painted naked (or in tranſparent 
and looſe garments) young and merry, and all vir- 
gins, with hands joined. One was turned from the 
beholder, as if ſhe. was going from him; the other 
two turned their faces, as if they were coming to him; 


whereby we underſtand, that when one kindaeſs is 


done, thanks are twice due; once when reccived, 
and again when it is repaid. The Gras are naked 
becauſe kindneſſes ought to be done in ſincerity and 
candour, and without diſguiſe. They are young 
becauſe the memory of kindneſſes received ought 
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2 Samuel xiii. 
Xapiric dictæ ano ry x#px;, 1. e. a gaudio. =. 
Ayaaiz, id eſt, ſplendor, honeſtas, vel dignitas. | 
Sana (ham Jaxua eſt muſe nomen) id eſt, viriditas 
et concinnitas 4 Fa vireo. | 

Evg,07vmy id ef, lætitia et urbanitas, Vide Heſiod. 
in Theogon. | 
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never to grow old. They are virgins ; becauſe kind- 
neſſes ought to be pure, without expectation of re- 
quital; or becauſe we ought never to give or receive 
2 baſe or immodeſt kindneſs. Their hands are join- 
ed; becauſe * one good turn requires another: There 
ought to be a perpetual intercourſe of kindneſs and 
aſſiſtance among friends. | 

- Adonis was the ſon of Cynarus, king of Cyprus, 
and Myrrha. As he was very handſome, Venus took 
great delight in him, and loved his company. When 
he hunted, a boar goared his groin with his tuſks, 
and killed him. Venus bewailed his death with much 
ſorrow and concern, and changed his blood, which 
was ſhed on the ground, into the flower Anemone, 
which ever ſince has retained the colour of blood. 
And while ſhe ran to afhſt him, being led by his 
dying voice, ſhe pricked her foot with a thorn, 
and the blood which came from thence, fell on the 
roſe, which before was white, being hereby made 
red, . 

Some add another pleaſant conceit. They ſay, that 
when Venus and Proſerpina contended before Jupiter, 
which ſhould have Adonis, Jupiter referred them to 
Callizpe, whom he appointedtobe judge oftheir quarrel. 
Calliope gave this ſentence, that Adonis ſhould ſerve 
Venus every year ſix months, and wait upon Preſerpina 
the other fix. The meaning of which fable is is: 
Venus is the earth, and her Adonis is the ſun. She 
reigns with him ſix months, attired with beauteous 
flowers, and enriched with fruit and corn; the other 
ſix months, the ſun leaves us, and goes, as it were, 
to live with Preſerpina- 

Laſtly, from Adonis comes the proverb, d Adonis's 
gardens, by which are ſignified all thoſe things that 
are fine and gay, but uſeleſs and triffling. 
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SECT. VI. The Explanation of the Fable. The 
Amuourouſneſs of VENUS. 


HE Graces, Cupia, and Adonis, are Venus's com- 

panions, whereby is deſcribed that ungovern- 

able appetite and inclination, which is in men toward 
obſcene pleaſures. 

I. She is called the goddeſs of beauty and comelineſs ; 
becauſe beauty is the greateſt fomenter of impure de- 
ſires. She, ſitting on,a frail corporeal throne, ſubdues 
the ſoul. She, by her flattery and enticement, ſteals 
into the affections, drives away virtue, and baſely 
inſlaves the whole man. The Cythereans. worthip- 
ped Venus armed. Beauty needs no weapons : 
She who poſſeſſes that is ſufficiently armed. Anacrecn 
ingeniouſly tells us, that nature gave women beauty, 
that they might uſe it inſtead of ſpears and ſhields, 
and conquer with greater ſpeed and force, than either 
iron or fire can. . Helena, Phryne, and innumerable 


others, are witneſſes of this truth. One lady, when 


ſhe was bound to the ſtake to be ſtoncd, with the 
lightning of her eyes diſarmed her . executioners : 
Another, when her crime was proved, and though 
ſhe had often offended before, when ſhe tore her 
garments, and opened her breaſt, ſhe ſtopped the 
Judge's mouth; and when her beauty pleaded her cauſe, 
every body acquitted her. 

2. Beauteous Venus rides in a chariot, as it were to 
triumph over her ſubdued enemies, whom love, rather 
than force, has conquered. See has her ambuſhes, 
but they are compoſed of pleaſure and enjoyment : 
She ſkirmiſhes with delights, and not with fire and 
bullets. The wounds ſhe gives are bloodleſs and 
gentle: She uſes no other flames than what ſhe kin- 
dles with her eyes, and draws the arrows, which jſhe 
ſhoots, from no other quiver. And if the fights thus, 
it is no wonder that ſhe makes the enemy fly to her, 
rather than from her. 
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3. She wears a crown; becauſe ſhe is always 
victorious. Beauty never wants ſucceſs; becauſe 
ſhe fights at leiſure, conquers in time of peace, and 
triumphs with her eyes. Thunder 1s contained 
even in her ſilence, and lightning in her look. She 
ſeizes the breaſt, ſtorms the mind, and takes it cap- 
tive with one aſſault, nay, with one look. Beauty 
ſpeaks without a voice, forces us without violence, 
ties us down without fetters, and charms us without 
witchcraft; and in her to fee is to overcome, and to 
be ſeen is to triumph 0 Arugu/tus refuſed to fee her in 
Cleopatra, leſt himſelf ſhould be taken, and the con- 
queror of the world ſubmit to a woman : When there- 
fore ſhe pleaded and made her defence, he opened his 
cars, but ſhut his eyes. 

4. She carries a looking-glafs; that the brittleneſs 
of the glaſs may remind her of the frailty of her beau- 
ty. She is crowned with fowery garlands; becauſe 
nothing is more fading than beauty, which, like a 
flower, is blaſted by the leo breath, broken by the 
leaſt accident, and dies in the ſhorteſt moment. 

5 She is born from the ſea; becauſe as many ſtorms 
and tempeſts afflict the lover, as diſturb the ſea : 
Nething but bitterneſs is his portion ; ſo that we may 
ſay, that *to love is to ſwallow a bitter potion. This 
is certainly true; that the bitterneſs of the ſea is 
ſweet, if compared with the bitterneſs of love. Put 
ſuppoſe love had ſweetneſs, yet, like the ſea, from 
whence Venus ſprang, it is full of tempeſtuous deſires, 
and ſtormy diſappcintments. How many velſlcls 
have been ſhipwrecked there? How many goods lolt ? 
What deſtruction, not enly of men's eſtates, but of 
their underſtandings alſo, have happened there? In- 
ſtances of which, every body, who is not blind, Las 
obſerved. 

6. Conſider the adulteries, rapes, and inceſts, of 
which Fenus is accuſed, and you will find which way 
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her beauty tends. See the precipices into which that 
igni⸗ bee in her eyes betrays its admirers. Though 
her face appears pure and cool as the ice, it ereates a 
paſſion both impure and hot as fire. From that 
ſtream of ſparkling fire which comes from her eyes, 
clouds of dark and helliſh impurity, and black mitts 
of luſt proceed. Thus, by a ſtrange contradiction, 
many are blinded by others eyes, and find tumults 
raiſed in their breaſts from the calm ſerenity of others 


looks; grow pale at the redneſs in their cheeks; . 


loſe their own beauty in admiring the beauty of others, 
and grow immodeſt by loving modeſty. 

P. How far will the fervour and the Going 
tide of your wit and fancy carry. you? The nn 
of this goddeſs, has raiſed your admiration. 

M. It has rather moved my indignation : but bow- 
ever, you do well in {topping me. She hath detained 
us longer than I expected, though not without rea- 
ſon ; becauſe ſhe is one of the greateſt of all the god- 
deſſes. The reſt are leſs illuſtrious, and will by no 
means detain us ſo long. | 


—_ _ — 


—_— 


EH F. 


IL. Ar n 


2 ONd, whom you ſee ſtanding next to Venus *, 

was the daughter of Phæbe and Cæus the Titan. 50 
great was her beauty that Jupiter fell inllove with her, 
and deflowered her: When Juno perceived that ſne was 
big with child by him, ſhe caſt her out of heaven to 
the earth, and obliged Terra by an oath, not to give 
her any where an habitation to bring forth in: And 
beſides, ® the ſet the ſerpent Python upon her, to per- 
ſecute her all over the world. June however, was diſ- 


Apollodor. I. 1. Ovid. Metam. 6. b Orph. in Hymn 
Ge appointed. 


PR” 2 — 4 * 
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appointed in every thing; for the iſland Delos re- 


ceived Latona, where, under a palm, or an olive- 
tree, ſhe brought forth Diana; who, as ſoon as ſhe 
was born, ar aches the office of midwife to her mo- 
ther, and took care of her brother Apallo as foon as he 
Was born. | 

P. But if Terra ſwore that ſhe would allow no place 
to Latona, how could the bring forth in Delos. 

M. Very well; * for they ſay, that this ifland for- 
merly floated in the ſea, and at that time was hid un- 
der the waters when Terra took her oath, but emerg- 
ed afterward by the order of Neptune, and became fixed 
and immoveable for Latona's uſe; from which time 
it was called ® Delos, becauſe it was now viſible, like 
other places. 

6h But why did the iſland Delos emerge for Latona's 
nie? - 

That is not ſtrange : For this iſland was ſiſter to 
Latona. Some ſay that her name was formerly A, 
- teria, whom Jupiter loved and courted, but ſhe was 
converted into an iſland: But others report, that ſhe 
was © converted into a quail, and flew into this ifland, 
which was therefore among other names, called © 
Ortygia. Niobe's pride, and the barbarity of the 
countrymen of Lycia, increaſe the fame of this god- 
deſs. 

Niobe was the daughter of Tantalus, and the wife 
of Amphicn king of hebes. She was ſo enriched with 
all the gifts of nature and fortune, and her happineſs 
was ſo great, that ſhe could not bear it; wherefore, 
puffed up with pride, and full of ſelf-conceit, ſhe began 
to deſpiſe Latona, and to eſteem herſelf greater than 
her, ſaying, Is any happineſs to be compared to mine, 


Let — —— 


Lucian in Dial. Iridis et Neptuni. v Ae, id eſt, 
eonſpicua et manifeſta. Ovid. 15. Met. Are mx 
eprvyes, a coturnice. Ovid. 6. Metam. 


« who 
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«a who am out of the reach of fortune? She may 
© rob me of much wealth, and leave me {till very 
© rich. Does any one's wealth exceed mine? Is an) 
one's beauty like mine? Have I not ſeven moſt 
beautiful daughters, and as many ingenious and 
« handſome ſons? And have I not therefore reaſon to 
© be proud?” In this manner did ſhe boaſt of her 
happineſs, and deſpiſe others in compariſon of herſelf; 
but her mad pride, in a ſhort time, deprived her of all 
that happineſs which ſhe had. poſſeſſed, and reduced 
her from the height of god fortune to the loweſt de- 
gree of miſery : For when Latona ſaw herſelf deſpiſed, 
and her ſacrifices diſturbed by Nzebe, the appointed 
Apollo and Diana to punith the injury that was offer- 
ed to their mother. Immediately they two go, with 
their quivers well filled with arrows, to Nizbe's houſe ; 
where firſt they kill the ſons, then the daughters, and 
next the father, in the fight of Niobe, who by that 
means d was ſtupified with grief, till at length the was 


Major ſum quam cui peſſit fortuna nocere 3 
Meultaque ut cripiat, multa mihi plura relinquet. 
In quamcumque domus adverii lumina partem, 
Immenſae ſpetantur opes. Accedat eodem 
Digna Dea facies. Huic natas adjice ſeptem, 
Er totidem juvents ; et mox generoſque, nuruſque 5 
Duerite nunc babeat quam noſtra ſuperbia cauſam ? 
My itate's too great for fortune to bereave; 
"Tho? much ſhe lavith, ſhe much more muſt leave. 
Throughout my court behold in ev'ry place 
Infinite riches! Add to this a face 
Worthy a Goddeſs: Then, to crown my joys, 
Seven beauteous daughters, and as many boys. 
All theſe by marriage to be multiply'd 
Behold, have we not reaſon for our pride. 
b Orla reſedit 
Exanimes inter natos, nataſque, virumque, 
Diriguitque malis. 
She by her huſband, ſons and daughters ſits 
A childleſs widow, waxen {tiff with wocs- 

G 6 turned 
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turned into marble, which, becauſe of this misfortune, 
ineds many tears to this day. 

The ruſtics of the country Lycia, in Aſia, alſo ex- 
perienced the anger of Latona with their ruin; for, 
when ſhe wandered in the fields very big with twins, 
the heat of the weather, and the toil of ber journey, 
brought ſuch a drought upon her, that ſhe almoſt faint- 
ed with thirſt. At laſt diſcovering a ſpring in the bot- 
tom of the valley, ſhe ran to it with great joy, and 
fell on her knees * to drink the cool waters; but the 
neighbouring clowns hindered her, and bid her depart. 
She earneſtly begged leave, and they as ſurlily denied 
it; ſhe did not defire, d the ſaid, to muddy the ftreams 
by wathing herſelf in them, but only to W her 

thirſt, 


— — — — —  -  - —;«— —— I — — 


" —— gelidos potura liquores. 


To quench her Thirſt with the refreſhing Stream. 
D Quid prohibetis aquas ? uſus communis aquarum eſt. 
Quas tamen ut detis, ſupplex peto. Non ego noftros 
Abluere hic artus, laſſataque membra parabam e 

Sed relevare fitim. Caret os humore loquentis, 

Et fauces arent, vixque eff via vocis in Ullis. 
Hauſtus aque mihi Near erit, vitamque fatebor 
Accepiſſe ——— — 

Duem non blanda Dee potuiſſent verba mo dere! 

Hi tamen orantem perſtant prohibere ; minaſque, 

Nt procul abſcedat, conviciaque inſuper addunt. 

Nec ſatis eft ; ipfos etiam pedibuſque manuque 
Turbavere lacus, imogue e gurgite mollem 

Huc illuc limum ſaltu movere maligno, 

Why hinder you, ſaid ſhe, 

The uſe of water, that to all is free? 

The ſun, air, water, nature did not frame 
Peculiar ;z a public gift I claim ; 

Yet humbly I intreat it, not to drench 

My weary limbs, but killing thirſt to quench. 

My tongue wants moiſture, and my jaws are dry ; 
Scarce is there way for ſpeech. For drink I die, 
Water to me were nectar. If I live, 

Tis by your favour, ——— With 
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thirſt, now ſhe was almoſt: choaked with drought. 
They regarded not her entreaties, but, with man 
threats, endeavoured to drive her away; and, leſt 
ſhe ſhould drink, they leaped into the water and 
muddied the ſtream. This great inhumanity moved 
the indignation of Latona, who, not able to bear ſuch 
barbarous treatment, curſed them, and ſaid to them, 
« May ye alw ays live in this water.” Immediately 
they were turned into frogs, and leaped into the mud- 
dy waters, where they ever after lived. 


With whom would not ſuch gentle words prevail? 
But they, perſiſting to prohibit, rail; 

The place, with threats, command her to forſake ; 
Then with their hands and feet, diſturb the lake, 

And, leaping with malicious motions, move 

The troubled mud; which, riſing, floats above. 

* Aternum flagno, dixit, vivatis in iflo : 

Eveniunt optata dee. 

Still, ſaid ſhe, may ye in this water dwell, 

And as the goddeſs wifh'd, it happ'd. 


Ci A FE. 


AURORA. 


A. HF? do you think that ſtately *-goddeſs is, 
that is drawn in a chariot of gold, by white 


horſes ? | — 


P. Is it not Aurora, the daughter of Terra and 
Titan, the filter of the Sun and the Moon, and the 
mother of the ſtars and the winds? I fancy ſo; be- 
cauſe her countenance ſhines like gold, and her fing- 
ers are red like roſes, and © Homer deſcribes Aurora 
after that manner. 


— — — 


— — 
— — 


» Virg. Aneid. 6. Theocr. in Hyla. Apoll. J. 1. 
* Hymn. in Venerem. 


A. Your 
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M. Your obſervation is very right; it is, as you 


ſay, Aurora, whom the * Greeks call by another name: 
you have named her parents right; yet ® ſome ſay, that 
ſhe was the daughter of Hyperion and T hia, or elte Pai- 
las, from whom the poets alſo called her Pallantias. 


PH. Does hiſtory relate nothing done by her? 

M. Yes, © ſhe by force carried two beautiful young 

men, Cephalus and Tithonus, into heaven. 
| Cephalus married Procris, the daughter of the king 
of Athens, when Aurora could by no peruſaſion move 
him to violate his marriage-vow, ſhe carried him into 
heaven; but even there the could not ſhake his con- 
ſtancy : Therefore ſhe ſent him again to his wife Pro- 
cris,' diſguiſed in the habit of a merchant ; who, being 
deſirous to try her fidelity to her abſent huſband, temp- 
ted her, with much courtſhip and many preſents, to 
ield to his deſires: and, when the almolt conſented, he 
caſt off his diſguiſe, 'and chid his wife for her incon- 
ſtancy. She was greatly aſhamed, and hid herſelf in 
the woods: but afterward was reconciled to her huſ- 
band, and gave him an arrow, which never miſled the 
mark, which ſhe had received from Minoe. When Ce- 
phalus had this arrow, he ſpent his whole time in hunt- 
ing and purſuing wild beaſts. * Procris, ſuſpecting that 
her huſband loved ſome nymphs, went before, and lay 
in a buſh, to diſcover the truth : but when ſhe moved 
careleſſy in the buſh, her huſband heard the ruſtling, 


and, thinking that ſome wild beaſt was there, drew his 


bow, and ſhot his wife with his unerring arrow. 
Tithonus was the fon of Laomedon, and brother of 
Priamus. © Aurora for his ſingular beauty, carried 


—— —— 


« Greece dicitur nher, et Ec, unde Eous et Heous. 
Latinis nominatur Aurora, quaſi Anrca. Eft enim, ut 
inquit Orpheus in Hymnis, ayyixca cv Trac, id eſt So- 
lis Nuncia. d Heſiod. in Theogon. Ovid. Met. 7. 
Pauſan. in Lacon. 4 Ovid. Metam. 7, '© Horatu 
Carm. I. 2. 
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him up to heaven, and married him; and, inſtead of 
a portion, obtained from the Fates immortality for 
him; and ſhe had Memnon by him: but the forgot to 
alk the Fates to grant him perpetual youth, fo that 
he became ſo old and decrepid, that, like an infant, 
he was rocked to ſleep in a cradle. Hereupon he 
grew weary of life, and, wiſhing for death, aſked 
Aurora to grant him power to die. She ſaid, that it 
was not in her power to grant it; but that ſhe would 
do what ſhe could; * and therefore turned her huſband 
into a graſs-hopper, which, they ſay, moults when it 
is- old, and grows young again. 

P. And what became of Memnon? 

M. Memnon went to Troy, to a aſſiſt king Priam, 
where, in a duel with Achilles, he was killed; d and, 
in the place where he fell, a fountain aroſe, - which 
- every year, on the ſame day on which he died, ſends 
forth blood inſtead of water. But, as his body lay 
upon the funeral pile to be burnt, it was changed into 
a bird by his mother Awurora's interceſſion; and many 
other birds of the ſame kind flew out of the pile with 
him, which, from his name, were called Aves Mem- 
noniæ: Thefe dividing themſelves into two troops, 
and, furiouſly fighting with their beaks and claws, 


with their own blood, appeaſed the ghoſt of Memnon, 


from whom they ſprung. 

There was a ſtatue of this Memnon, made of black 
marble, and fet up in the temple of Serapis at Thebes, 
in' Egypt, of which © they relate an incredible ſtory: 
For it is ſaid, that the mouth of this ſtatue, when firſt 
touched by the rays of the riſing ſun, ſent forth a 
ſweet and harmonious ſound, as though it rejoiced 
when its mother Aurora came, but, at the ſetting of 
the ſun, it ſent forth a low melancholy tone, as tho? 


it lamented its morher's departure. 


ow. 


Ovid. Metam. 9. v Ovid. Metam. 13. 
© Lucian. in philoſoph. Tſetzes Chil. 6. 


And 
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And thus I have told you, Palæaphilus, all things, 
which I thought uſeful, concerning the celeſtial gods 
and goddeſſes. | 

P. How much am I indebted to you for this, my 
moſt kind friend! But what now? Are you going 
away ? Will you not keep your word ? Did you not 
promiſe to explain all the images in the fabulous Pan- 
theon ? 

M. Never trouble yourſelf; what I undertake 1 
will ſurely perform. But would you have us ſtay here 
all day without our dinner? Let us dine, and we will 
ſoon return again to our buſineſs. Come, you ſhall 
dine with me in my houſe. 

P. Excuſe me, Sir; I will not give you that trou- 
ble, I had rather dine at my own inn. 

NM. What do you talk of trouble? I know no per- 
ſon, whoſe company is more obliging and grateful. 
Let us go I ſay : You are not your own maſter to-day. 
Obey then. | 

P. I do ſo : II wait upon you. 
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\Q-& RT. 
Of the Terreſtrial Deities. 
CHAP. 1. | 
S EC T. I. Sarunx. His Image, Family, and 
Actions. 
P. OW certainly, ſince we have dined ſo well, 


you will ſpeak, and I ſhall mind better. 
Come on: Whereabouts will you have me look? 

M. Look at the wall on the right. Upon that 
wall, which is the ſecond part of the Pantheon, as 
well as of our diſcourſe, you ſee the Terreſtrial dei- 
ties divided into two forts; for fome of them inha- 
bit both the cities and the fields indiiferently, and 
are called in general * zhe terrefirial gods; But the 
others live only in the countries and the woods, and 
are properly called d the gods of the words, We will 
begin with the firſt. 
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Dii Terreftres urbes et campos promiſcue incolunt. 
» Di autem Sylveſtres rure tantum er in ſylvis degunt. 
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Of the Terreſtrial gods (which are ſo called, becauſe 
their habitation is in the earth) the moſt celebrated 
are Saturn, anus, Vulcan, ' QÆalus, and Momus. The 
terreſtrial goddefers are Veſta, Cybele, Ceres, the Muſes, 
and Themis; they are equal in number to the cele- 
ſtial gods and goddefles. We will begin with the 
eldeſt, Saturn ,whoſe image you ſee there. 

P. Is that decrepid, wrinkled old man b Saturn, 
with a long beard, and hoary head ? His ſhoulders 
are bowed like an arch, and his jaws are hollow 
and thin; his eyes are full of coruption, and his 
cheeks ſunk, his noſe flat, his forehead full of fur- 
rows, his chin turning up, his lips black and blue, 
his little ears flagging, and his hands crooked ; his 
right hand holds a ruſty ſcythe, and his left hand a 
child which he is about to devour. 

N. It is indeed Saturn, the ſon of Terra (or Veſta) 
and Celum, 4 Celus, or Cælius, © who was the ſon 
of Atber and Dies, and the oldeſt of all the gods. 
This Celum (according to the 1 married his own 
daughter Yea, and begat many children of her, the 
moſt eminent of which was Saturn, whoſe brothers 
were the Cyclops, Oceanus, Titan, * the hundred-handed 
giants, and divers others; his ſiſters were Ceres, Tethys, 
and Ops, or Rhea, whom he afterwards married. 'The 
ſiſters perſuaded their mother Yea to exclude Titan 


or Titanus, the eldeſt fon, and appoint Saturn heir 


of his father's kingdom. When Titan ſaw the fixed 
reſolution of his mother and ſiſters, he would not 
ſtrive againſt the ſtream, but voluntarily quitted his 


'V Virg. ZEneid. 7. | 
Martian. apud Lilium Gyrald. 


« Grace dicitur vpavo;. 


© Nonn. lib. 21. Dionyſ. Lact. Placid. in Thebaid. I. 6. 
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right, and transferred it upon Saturn, under condition, 
that he ſhould not bring up any male children, that 
fo, after Saturn's death, the kingdom might return 
to the children of Titan. 

P. Did Saturn accept that condition? 

M. He not only accepted, but ſincerely kept it, 
whilſt he could; but at laſt his deſign was prevented: 
For when his wife Ops perceived that her huſband de- 
voured all her male children, when ſhe brought forth 
the twins Jupiter and Juno, ſhe ſent only Juno to 
him, but ſent Jupiter to be nurſed in mount Ida, by 
the prieſteſſes of Cybele, who were called Curetes, or 
Corybantes. It was their cuſtom to beat drums and 
cymbals, while the ſacrifices were offered up, and the 
noiſe of them hindered Saturn from hearing the cries 
of Fupiter, By the ſame trick ſhe alſo ſaved Neptune 
and Pluto from her devouring buſband. 

P. Was this artifice ever diſcovered to Saturn? 

M. Yes; and he demanded the boy of Ops; but 
Ops wrapped up a ſtone in /waddling-cloaths, and deli- 
-vered that to her huſband, to be devoured inſtead of 
Jupiter, and Saturn ſwallowed it down in a moment. 

P. What did Titan do, when he ſaw himſelf cheat- 
ed, and the agreement broken ? 

M. To revenge the injury done to him, he raiſed 
forces, and brought them againſt Saturn, and, making 
both him and Rhea priſoners, he bound them, and ſhut 
them up together in * Hell, where they lay, till Jupiter 
a few years after overcame the Titaus, and ſet his fa- 
ther and motker again at liberty. 

P. I ſuppoſe that Saturn remembered this kindneſs, 
and favoured Fupiter afterward, 

M. On the contrary he ſtrove to take away his 
life, d becauſe he heard by an oracle, that he ſhould 
be driven ew his kingdom by a ſon, as in reality 
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he was afterward : For Jupiter depoſed him from the 
throne, and expelled him from the kingdom, beczuſe 
he had conſpired to take away his lite. * Befhdes 
this, when he found Saturn almoſt drunk with mead, 

he bound him and gelt him, as Saturn had gelt * 
father Cælum before with his ſickle. 

P. And whither did Saturn go after he had loſt his 
kingdom? 

M. Into Traly, > which was anciently called Sal ur- 
na from him. He lived there with King Janus; and 
that part of Italy in which he lay hid, was afterward 
called Latium, and the people Gen as © Ovid ob- 
ſerves. Ring Janus made Saturn partner of his king- 
dom; upon which Saturn reduced the wild people (who 
wandered up and down before like beaſts) to civil ſoci- 
ety,and joined them to each other, as it were, in chains 
of braſs, that is, by the braſs-money which he invented; 
and therefore, on one ſide of the money was ſtamped 


a /o1p, © becauſe Saturn came thither in a ip; and, 


on the other fide was {ſtamped a 7 anus bifrons. But 
although the money was braſ7, f yet this was the gol- 
den age, in which Saturn lived, when (as“ the poets, 
who magnify the happineſs of that age, would per- 
ſuade us) the earth, without the labour of ploughing 


_— 
— 


* Stat. Theb. 8. Claud. de Raptu Proſerpinæ, 1. 
d Virg. En. 1. Cyprian. de idolorum vauitate. 
Inde diu genti manſit Saturnia nomen: 
Did fuit Latium terra, latente Dev. . 
The name Saturnia thence this land did bear, 
And Latium too, becauſe he ſhelter'd here. 
14 Diodor. Biblioth. I. 5, 
© At bona poſteritas puppim ſignavit in ere, 
Hoſpitis adventum teflificata Det. Ovid. Faſt. I. 3. 
A ſhip by th' following age was ſtamp'd on coin, 
To ſhew they once a god did entertain. 
f Virg. Georg. 1. 
s Vide Tibull. Heſiod. Pherecrat. Trog. apud Juſtin, 
L 41. Martial. 1 32. Epig. 73. 
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and ſowing brought forth its fruit, and all things 
were common to all; there were no differences nor 
contentions among any, for every thing happened ac- 
cording to every body's mind. Virgil hath given an 
elegant deſcription of this happy age in the 8th book 
of his Afneid. b Ovid likwiſe deſcribes it; © and Vir- 
gil again in another place. 


— — 


Primus ab ethereo venit Saturnus Olympo, 

Arma Joris '\fugiens, et regnis exul ademptis. 

It genus indocile ac diſperſum montibus altis 

Compoſuit, legeſque dedit. Latiumque vocart 

Maluit, his quoniam latuiſſet tutus in oris : 

Aureaque, ut perhibent, illo ſub rege fuere 

Secula, fic placida populos in pace regebat. 

Then Saturn came, who fled the pow'rs of Fove, 
Robb d of his realms and baniſh'd from above: 

The men diſpers'd on hills to town he brought, 

The laws ordain'd, and civil cuſtoms taught, 

And Latium call'd the land, where ſafe he lay 

From his unduteous ſon, and his uſurping ſway : 

With his mild empire peace and plenty came; 

And hence the golden tines deriv'd their name. 

d Signabat nullo limite fefſor humum. Amor. I. 3. 
The delver made no bound, nor balk. 

© Nec fignare quidem aut partire limite campum 

Fas erat. | Georg. I. 8. 
No fences, parted fields, no marks, nor bounds 


Diſtioguiſh'd acres of litigious gounds. 
SECT. II. Names of SATURN. ' 


ANY derive the name Satummus (or Satunnus, 

as they antiently pronounced it) * from , 
becauſe he firſt taught the art of Saving and filling 
the ground in Italy; and therefore he was eitecmed the 


2 1 


a neptu Neptunus. Feſtus, Servius in Encid. 7. Lipf. 
Saturnal, 3, 


8 ad 


in 
1 
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god of huſbandry, and called by the Romans Stercutins, 
becauſe he firſt fattened the earth with dung: He 
is therefore painted with a fickle with which the mea- 
dows are mowed, and the corn is cut down. This 
fickle was thrown into Sicily, and there fell within a 
city, which was formerly called Trepanum, and ſince 
Trepano from * thence : Though others aflirm, that 
this city had its name d from that ſickle which Ceres 
had from Vulcan, and gave the Titans when ſhe taught 
them to mow. But others ſay, the town had its 
name, becauſe it was crooked and hollow, like a 
ſickle. Indeed Sicily is ſo fruitful in corn and paſture, 
that the poets juſtly imagined that the fickle was kept 
there. 

2. Again, Satturnus is derived from that © fulneſs 


which is the effect of his bounty when he fills the 


bellies of the people with proviſions ; as his wife was 
called Ops, d becauſe D helps the hungry. Others af- 
firm, that he is called Saturn, © becauſe he is atis 
with the years that he devours; for Saturn and Time 
are the ſame. 

3. Laſtly, others think that this name is given him, 
becauſe he is © the former of the mind; becauſe he cre- 
ates ſenſe and underſtanding in the minds of men, and 
perfects them with precepts and prudence. 


z Falx, enim Grace dicitur Agra, Apollod. I. 4. 
Argon. 

b Ovid. Faſt. 3 

© A Saturando, quaſi ſaturet populos annona. 

© Quod eſurientibus opem ferat. 

© Quod ipſe ſaturetur annis quas ipſe devorat. Cie. de 
Nat. Deor. 2. 

f Saturnus quaſi ſator yo, id eſt, qui mentem, ſenſumqe 


_ creat. Apollophan. apud Fulgent. 
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SECT. III. The Sacrifices and Feſtivals, SATUR= | 


NALIA. 


EN only were ſacrificed to Saturn, becauſe he | 
was delighted, as they thought, with human | | | 
blood ; wherefore the gladiators were placed under ll 
his protection, and fought at his feaſts. * The Ro- | 
mans eſteemed him an infernal god, as Plutarch ſays, 
becauſe the planet Saturn is malignant and hurtful ; 
yet he is commonly reckoned a terreſtrial god. Thoſe 
who ſacrificed to him had their heads bare, and his 
prieſts wore ſcarlet garments. On his altar were 
placed wax tapers lighted, becauſe by Saturn men 
vere reduced from the darkneſs of error to the light 
of truth. 

The feaſts b Saturnalia, in the Greek language 
Komen | Cronia] were inſtituted either by Tullus, king 
of the Romans, or, if we believe Livy, by Sempronius 
and Minutius, the conſuls. © Till the time of Julius 
Ceſar they were finiſhed in one day, on the nineteenth 
of December ; but then they began to be celebrated in 
three days, and afterward in four or five, by the order 
of Caligula: Some write, that they have laſted ſeven 
days; and from hence they called theſe days *© the firſt 
the ſecond, and the third feſtivals of Saturn, &c. And 
when theſe days were added to the feaſt, the firſt day 
of celebrating it was the ſeventeenth-of December. 

Upon e theſe feſtival days, 1. The ſenate did not 
fit. 2. The ſchools kept holy-day. 2. Preſents were 
ſent to and fro amongſt friends. 4. It was unlawful to 
proclaim war, or execute any offenders. 5. Servants 


2 Macrob. Saturnal. 1. e. 10. Tertull. de Teſtimon. 
Anim. et de Pallio. D Dion. Halicarn. I. 2. Lipf. 
Sat. 1. Dion. I. 59. et 60. Suet. in Calig. Cic ad Attic, 
13. Epiſt. 50. 4 Prima, ſecunda, tertia, Saturnalia, 1 
© Martial. 7. Epig. 27. Plin. 8. Epig. 7. Mart. paſ- | 
am. Dio. I. 50. Athen. 14. Sen. Ep. 
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were allowed to be jocoſe and merry toward their 
maſters; as we learn from * Auſonivs. 6. Nay the 


' maſters waited on their ſervants, who ſat at table, in 


memory of the liberty which all enjoyed in ancient 
times in Saturn's reign, when there was no ſervi- 
tude. 7. Contrary to the cultom, ® they waſhed them 
as ſoon as they aroſe, as if they were about fitting 
down to table. 8. And laſtly, © they put on a certain 
feſtival garment, called Syntheſes, like a cloak, of pur- 
ple or ſcarlet colour, and this gentlemen only wore. 


—_ 


— —_ 


2 Aurea nunc revocet Saturni Feſſa December ; 

, Nunc tibi cum domino ludere, verna, licet. Eel. de Men. 
December now brings Saturn's merry feaſts, 
When matters bear their ſportive ſervants jeſts. 


d Tertul. apud Lipl. © Petron. Arbiter. 


SECT. IV. The Hiftrical Senſe of the Fable, ; 


CATURN if meant Noan. 
LTHOUGH it is generally ſaid, that * Saturn was 


Nimrod, the icunder of the empire of Babylon 
yet I am more inclined to believe the opinion of ® Be. 
chartus, who maintains that Saturn and Nah were the 
ſame. Theſe reaſons, which he brings, ſeem perſuaſive. 

1. In the time of Mab © the whole earth ſpake one 
language; and th: ancient mytb:legifts ſay, that the 
beaſts underſtood this language. And it is ſaid, d that 
in Saturn's age there was but one language, which was 
common to men and brutes. 

2. Neah is called, in the Hebregu language, e a man 
of the earth, that is, an puſoaiidman, according to the 


-uſual phraſe of ſcripture, which calls a ſoldier, fa man 
of war; a ſtrong man, 3 a man of the arms; a mur- 


* 


2 Beroſus, 1. 2. > Bochart. in ſuo Phaleg. I. 1. c. 1. 3. 
Geneſis xi. © Plato in Politicis. d Vir terræ, Gen, 


ix. 20. Joſh. v. J. Job xxii. 8. s Vir brachiorum. 
derer, 
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derer, * a man of blond; an orator, d a man of words ; 
and a ſhepherd, *a man of cattle, Now Saturn is 
juſtly called a man of the earth, becauſe he married Tel- 
lus, whoſe other names were Rhea and Ops. | 

3. As Noah was the firſt planter of vineyards, ſo the 
A art of cultivating vines and helds is attributed to Sa- 
turn's invention. ; 

4. As Noah was once overcome with wine, becauſe 
perhaps he never experienced the ſtrength of it before; 
* ſo the Saturnalians frequently drank exceſſively, 
becauſe Saturn protected drunken men. 

5. As Noah curſed his fon Ham, becauſe he faw his 
father's nakedneſs with delight; * Saturn made a 
law, that whoſoever ſaw the gods naked ſhould be pu- 
niſhed. 

6. Plato ſays, 5 that Saturn and his wife Rhea, and 
thoſe with them, were born of Oreanus and Thetis” 
And thus N-2h, and all that, were with him, were in a 
manner new born out of the waters of the deluge, 
by the help of the ark. And if a {hip was ſtamped 
upon the ancient coins, k becauſe Saturn came into 
Italy in a ſhip 3 ſurely this honour belonged rather to 
N:ah, who in a ſhip preſerved the race of mankind 
from utter deſtruction. 

7. Did Mah foretel the © coming of the flood *? 
So did Saturn fortel ä that there ſhould be great 


1 
| 
' 


2 2 Sam. xvi. 17. » Exod. x. © Gen. xlvi. 32. 
* Aurel. Victor de Origine Gentis Raomanz. © Macrub. 
Saturnal. 1. c. 6. Lucian. in Ep Sat. f Callimachus 


in Hymn. 5 Kpovor ua Price Jo Gtr Tvrav, &c. 1d eſt, Sa- 
turnus et Rhea et qui cum illis fuere ex Oceano et Thetide 
nati perhibentur. Plato in Timeo. a Plutarch, in 
Tae. Kporng Tpoonuamy ατ,mt rg owfrav, & c. id ef, 
Saturnus prænunciat magnam imbrium vim futuram, et fa- 
bricandam eſſe arcam, et in ea cum volucribus, reptilibus, 

que j is eſſe navigand i Alex. Polyhilt 
atque jumentis eie navigandum. EX. Poly hit. 


apud Cyril, contra Julian. I. 1. 
i e quantities 


| 
| 
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© quantities of rain, and an ark built, in which men, 
ce birds, and creeping things ſhould all ſail together.“ 
8. Saturn is ſaid to have devoured all his ſons, but 
theſe three, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. So Neah 
the paſtor, and prophet, and as it were the father of 
all mortals, may be ſaid to have condemned and de- 
ſtroyed all men, becauſe he foretold that they would 
be deſtroyed in the flood. For, in the ſeripture- 
phraſe, the prophets are ſaid to“ do the thing which 
< they foretel ſhall be done hereafter.” Thus when the 
d prophet ſays, © when I come to deſtroy the city ;” he 
means, when I come to foretel that the city ſhould be 
« deſtroyed.” But as Saturn had three ſons left to him 
not devoured ; ſo Noah had three, Sem, Cham, and Ja- 

bet, who were not deſtroyed in the flood. 
Furthermore, theſe reaſons may perſuade us that 
Noah's ſon Cham is Jupiter: 1. His Hebrew name 
Ham is by many called Cham, from whence it is plain, 
the Egyptians had the name Aww [ Amoun] and the 
Africans, Ammon or Hammon. 2. Cham was the 
ol youngeſt ſon of Noah, as Fupiter was of Saturn. 
18 3. Jupiter is feigned to be © lord of the heavens; thus 
. Cham had Africa, which country is eſteemed nearer the 
Cl heavens than other countries, becauſe it has the planets 
[ j | vertical. 4. Frpiter gelded his father, which ſtory 
. 0 1 {:ems to be taken from the twenty- ſecond verſe of the 
. ninth chapter of Gengſie, where it is written, «And 
| « Ham ſaw the nakedneſs of his father, and told; or, 
i and cut off;“ 4 for ſo it might by miſtake be read in 
| the Hebrewv tongue by altering only one or two vowels. | 
1 . Faphet is the ſame with Neptune; © for as Neptune 
þ had the command of the ſea, ſo the i ande and peninſulas 

fell chiefly to Japher's lot. 


1 ad Jovem. Lucan. 2. 9. Et nuncia vit, vajagged, pro quo 
* facile legi potuit vejaggod, id eſt, abſcidit; tum maxime 
1 cum vocalia punQa nulla dum erant ſubſcripta conſonan- 
1 tibus. DLactantius de falſa Religione, |. 1. c. 1. 

1 But 
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But how ſhall we prove that Sem was Pluto? What 


carried him into hell? Not his piety and holineſs, by 
Lhich he excelled his brothers, and glorified his own 


name; but, perhaps, becauſe he was ſo holy, and 


{ ſo great an enemy to idolatry, that idolaters hated 
him whilſt he lived, and endeavoured to blacken his 


memory when he died, by ſending him to the Styg:an 
4 and putting into his hand the ſceptre of 
1 


$ 


SECT. V. A Philsfophical Senſe of the Fable, 


SATURN, T1ME. 


HE Greek * words, ſignifying So/urn and time 
differ only in one letter; from whence it is 

plain, that, by 1 time may be meant. And, 
on this account, d Saturn is painted devouring his 


children, and vomiting them up again; as indeed 


time devours and conſumes all things which it has 
produced, which at length revive again, and are as it 
were renewed. * 

Or elſe, days, months, and years are the children 
of time, winch he conſtantly devours and produces 
a-new. 

Sometimes he is painted in the midſt of two 
young boys and two girls; and tune is ſurrounded 
by the different ſeaſons of the year, as parents are 
by their children. 

Laſtly, as Saturn has his ſcythe, fo has time too, 
with which he mows down all things; neither can 
the hardeſt adamant withſtand its edge. 


* 


1 K povog Saturnus, Neeveg, tempus. 
d Cicero de Nat. Þeor. 2. Orpheus in Hymn. ad 
Saturn. ZEſchyl. in Eumen. | 
H 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. : Ik 
SECT. I. Jaxvs.' Hir Image. 
F. O0 Strange! What is this? An image with twe 


faces, and only one head 

M. It is ſo; and by thoſe faces he ſees the things 
placed both before and behind him. It is Jauus, the 
a twwo-faced god; holding a key in his right hand, 
gnd a rod in his left. Beneath his feet you fee twelve 
altars. If he could lay aſide that rod and key, per- 
haps, according to his cuſtom, he would expreſs to 
you the number three-hundred with one hand, and 
the number ſixty-five by the other; by differently 
Moving, bending, and weaving his fingers. 

P. 1 do not thoroughly underſtand your meaning. 

M, You will preſently clearly and perfectly under- 
ftand both what I ſay, and what you ſee with your 


Cen, Stay a little, till I explain the four moſt remark- 
a 


le names of this god: For, in ſo doing, 1 ſhall not 
only explain this picture, but alſo tell you whatever 


&hings are neceſſary concerning Janus in this place. 


Wars — 1 BY" 


2 Bifrons Deus, Ovid, 
SECT. II. Names and Actiont of JANUS. 
SON * ſay that Janus was the ſon of Cælus and 


Hecate; and that his name was given him b from a 
word ſignifying to go or paſs through.“ From whence 
*1t ĩs ſaid, that © thorough fares are called in the plural 


ht 


* Arncb:. cont. Gentes. d Janus quaſi Eanus ab eundo, 
nde fit, ut tranſitiones perviæ Jani (plurali numero) 
foreſque in liminibus profanarum ædium januæ dicerentur. 


Cic. 2. de Nat. Deor. 3. 
© number 
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© number, Jani; and the gates before the doors of 
% private houſes, Zanue.” A place at Rome was cal- 
led Zan, * where were three images of Janus: In 
this place uſurers and creditors always met to pay and 
receive money. And this place is mentioned both 
by > Tully and © Horace. | 

As he is painted with two faces, ſo he is called by 
Virgil 4 1 and by Ovid © Biceps: Becauſe ſo 
great was his prudence, that he ſaw both the things 
paſt, and thoſe which were future. Or elſe, becauſe 
by Janus the world was thought to be meant, view- 
ing with its two faces the principal quarters of it, the 
eaſt and weſt. He is alſo deſcribed * wwith four faces, 
from the four quarters of the world ; becauſe he go- 
verns them by his counſel and authority. Or becauſe, 
as he is lord of the day, with his two faces, he ob- 
ſerves both the morning and the evening; as 5 Horace 
fays. 

"When Romulus king of the Romans, made a league 
with Tatius king of the Sabines, they ſet up an image 
of Janus Bifrons, intended thereby, to repreſent ® both 
nations, between which the peace was coneluded : 


* Acron. in Horat. I. 2. Sat. 8. d Viri optimi ad me- 
dium Janum ſedentes. Cicero de offic. 2. Dempſter. in 
Paralip. © Imus et ſummus Janus, Horat. I. ep. 1. 

d Virg. Kn. 12. 

Jane Biceps anni tacite lalentis imago, 

Solus de ſuperis, qui tua terga vides. 

Thou double pate, the ſliding year doſt ſhew, 

The only god that thine wn back canſt view, 

f Quadrifrons. | 

8 Mututine pater, ſeu Jane, libentior audit, 

Unde homines operum primos vitæque labores. 

Inſlituunt. 

Old Janus, if you pleaſe, grave two - fac d father, 

Or elſe bright god o' the morning, chuſe you whether, 

Who dat 'ſt the lives and toils of mortal men. | 

n Effecerunt ſimulacrum Jani Bifrontis quaſi ad imagi- 
nem duorum populorum. Servius in Eneid. 12. 
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Numa afterward built a temple, which had double 
doors, and dedicated it to that fame Janus When 
Faliſci a city of Hetruria, was taken, “ there was an 
&* image of Janus found with four faces: whereupon 
the temple of Janus had four gates. But of that tem- 
ple we ſhall ſpeak by and by. 

He was called urn-key, or club-benrer cee 
from the rod and hey in his hands. He held the rod, 


. becauſe he was the ® guardian of the aways; and the 
key, for theſe reaſons : 


1. He was the inventor of Jocks, doors, and pates, 
which are called Januæ, after his name; and himſelf 
is called © Fanitor, becauſe doors were under his pro- 


tection. 


2. He is the Janitor of the year, and of all the 
months, the firſt of which takes the name of January, 
from him. To Juno belong the calends of the months, 


and ſhe committed them to his care, wherefore he is. 


called by ſome Junonius, and “ Martial takes notice, 
that the government of the year was committed to 
him; for which reaſon, © twelve altars were dedi- 


cated to him, according to the number of the months; 


as there were alſo twelve fmall chapels in his temple. 
The conſuls were, among the Romans, inaugurated in 
the temple of Janus, who were from thence ſaid “ to 
tes open the year.” Upon the calends of Jammary (or 
as Macrobius ſays upon the calends of March) a new 


laurel was hung upon the ſtatue of Janus, and the 


a _ * 2 


Captis Faliſcis inventum eſt ſimulacrum Jani Quadri- 
frontis, Servius in 7. Aneid, d Rector viarum, Lil. 
Gyr. © Grece ufa. 

4 Annerum, nitidique ſator pulcherrime mundi. 

Gay founder of the world, and of our years. 

Mari. l. 10. Epig. 28. 
© Var lib. Human. Sidon. Apollin. Carm. 7. 1: Sat. 


e. 12. f Sidon, ibid. 5 Aperire annum, Vide Lexicog. 
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old laurel taken away; of which cuſtom * Ovid makes 
mention. 

P. Was this done, becauſe he was the inventor of 
laurel garlands. 

M. Pliny did not think ſo, but believed this cuſtom was 
occaſioned, becauſe Janus rules over the year; > © The 
« ſtatue,” ſays he, of Janus, which was dedicated 
by Numa, had its fingers fo compoſed, as to ſignify 
© the number of three hundred ſixty- ſive days; to ſhew 
« that anus was a god, by his knowledge of the year, 
© and time and ages.” *© He had not theſe figures de- 
ſcribed on his hand, but had a peculiar way of num- 
bering them, by bending, ſtretching, and mixing his 
fingers; of which numeration many are the opinions 
of authors. 

3. He holds a key in his hand, becauſe he is, as it 
were the d door through which the prayers of man- 
kind have acceſs to the gods. For, in all the ſacrifi- 
ces, prayers were firſt offered up to Janus. And Ja- 
aus himſelf gives the ſame reaſon, © as we find in Ovid, 


— — 


Laurea flaminibus, que toto perſtitit anno, 

Tollitur, et frondes ſunt in honore nove. Faſt, I. 3. 

The laurel, that the former year did grace, 

T' a freth and verdant garland yiclds his place. 

* Quod Janus Geminus a Numa Rege dicatus digitus ita 
figuratis ut trecentorum quinquaginta quinque (ſexaginta 
quinque el: legunt) dierum nota, per fignificationem anni 
temporis, et zvi, ſe deum indicaret. Plinius. Vide etiam 
Athen. I. 34. c. 7. et Lil. Gyr. 

© Tiraq. Lil. Gyr. Apuleii 2. Apol. &c. 

4 Arnob. contra Gentes. 

© — Cur quemvis aliorum numina placem, 

Fane, tibi primum thura merumgue ſers ? 

Ut paſſis aditum per me, qui limina ſervo, 

Ad guoſcunque volet, inguit, halere deos. Faſt. I. 2. 

Why 1s't that, though I other gods adore, 

I firſt muſt 7anut' deity implore? . 

Becauſe I hold the door, by which acceſs 

Is had to any god you would addreſs. 
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why, before men ſacrificed to any of the other 
gods, they firſt offered ſacrifice to him. But Feſtus 
gives another reaſon why prayers and ſacrifices were, 
in the firſt place, offered to Janus; to wit becauſe men 
th:ueht that all things took their being from Janus, 
therefore they firſt made their ſupplications to him as 
to a common father. For though the name * father 
is given to all the gods, yet Janus was particularly 
called by this name. He firſt built temples and altars, 
Þ and inſtituted religious rites, and © © for that reaſon, 
© among others, in all ſacrifices they begin their rites 


e by offering bread, corn, and wine to Janus, before 


any thing is offered to anyotherdeity.” Frankincenſe 
was never offered to him, though Ovid mentions it, 
which therefore he infers either by poctical licence, or 
only in reſpect to the ſacrifices which were in uſe in 
his time. For, as *Pliny writes, They did not ſa- 
ce crifice with frankincenſe” in the times of the Tro- 
Jans. Neither does Homer in the leaſt mention frank- 
incenſe in any place, where he ſpeaks of ſacriſi- 
ces; which ſo exact an author would never have o- 
mitted, if it had been in uſe. Neither do I find a 
Greek word that properly ſignifies thus: for yu | thuon] 
or Sov | thuion] ſignifies not only thus, but any odori- 
ſerous ſmell. He was alſo called Patulcius and Cluſers, 


or Patulacius and Cliſius; from © opening and ſbutting; 


for in the time of war Janus's temple was open, but 


* 


* Quod fuerit omnium primus a quo rerum omnium fac- 
tum putabant initium: Ideo ei ſupplicabant velut parenti. 
Feſtus, 1. 3. in verbo chaos. 

d Virg. ZEneid. 8. Juvenal. Sat. 6. Serv. in 2. Georg. 

© Proptereaque in omni ſacrificio perpetua ei præfatio 
1 farque illi et vinum prælibatur, Fab. Pict. 

1. de Ant. Lat. 

© Iliacis temporibus thure non ſupplicatum, Plin. I. 13. 
c. 1. Vide Dempſt. in Paralip. 

© A patendo vel patefaciendo et claudendo. Serv. in 1. 
Eneid. Claud. de Hon. 6. Conf. 1 

ut 
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hut in the time of peace. This temple was founded 


by Romulus and Tatius, and, as I ſaid before, Numa 


ordained that it ſhould be opened when the Roians 
waged war, but ſhut when they enjoyed peace. It is 
open in time of war, becauſe a ſpring of hot water a- 
roſe out of the place where this temple ſtands, when 
. Romulus fought with the Sabines, and forced the ene- 


my to march away; therefore in war they opened that 


temple, hoping for the ſame or the like aſſiſtance : Or 
it may be rather, * becauſe they who go to war, oughit 
to think of peace, and wiſh for a quick return into. 
their native country. 

Ovid mentions both theſe latter names of Fanus in 
a d diſtich ; and Virgil deſcribes © the manner and oc- 
caſion of opening his temple, and alſo the conſequen- 


2 Serv. in Eneid. 7. 

d Nomina ridebis ; modo namque Patulcius idem, 
Et modo ſacrifico Cluſius ore vocor. a 

The prieſt this moment me Patulcius calls, and then 
Next moment me he C/u/ius names again. 

* Sunt gemine belli porte (ſic nomine dicunt ) 
Religione ſacre et ſev: formidine Marti. 

Centum eret claudunt vectes eternaque ferri 

Robora ; nec cuſtos ab ſiſtit limine Fanus. 

Has ubi certa ſedet patribus ſententia pugne, 

Tpſe Quirinali trabea cintuque Gabino 

Infignis, reſerat ftridentia limina Conſul. 

Two gates of iteel (the name of Mars they bear) 
And ſtill are worſhipp'd with religious fear, 
Before his temple ſtand ; the dire abode 

And the fear'd iſſues of the furious god, 

Are fenc'd with brazen bolts ; without the gates 
The weary guardian Janus doubly waits. 

Then when the ſacred ſenate votes the wars, 
The Roman conſul their decree declaress, 
And in his robes the ſounding gates unbars. 


. Eneid. 7. 
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ces of ſhutting it again *. It is remarkable, that with- 
in the ſpace of ſeven hundred years, this temple of 
Famus was ſhut only ® thrice: once by Nama; the 
tecond time by the conſuls Marcus Attilius and Titus 
Manlius, after the Carthaginiau war ; and laſtly, by 
Auguſtus, after the victory at Adtium. 


— 


* Aſpera tum pofitis miteſcent ſecula bellis : 
Cana fides, et Veſta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus 
ura dabunt : dire ferro et compagibus arctis 

. Claudentur bells porte. Furor impius intur, 
Sæva ſedens ſuper arma, et centum vindus abenis 
Poſt tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cruento. 
Then dire debate, and impious war ſhall ceaſe, 
And the ftern age be foften'd into peace: 
Then baniſh'd faith ſhall once again return, 
And veſtal fires in hollow temples burn: 
And Remus with Quirinus ſhall ſuſtain 
The right'ous laws, and fraud and force reftrain.. 
Janus himſelf before his fane ſhall wait, 
And keep the dreadful iſſues of his gate 
With bolts and iron bars. Within remains. 
Impriſon'd Fury, bound in brazen chains ; 
High on a trophy rais'd of uſeleſs arms 
He fits, and threats the world with vain alarms. 
d Liv. I. 2, Orof I. 5. cap. 12. Dio. I. 51. 


SECT. II. 
NUs, the Emblem of PRUDENCE.. 


N this ſtory of © Janus (whom ſome call Noah, 
ſome Ogyges, ſome a prieſt, a philoſopher, and a 


divine, and ſome an antient king of Italy, who was 


the founder of the town Faniculum) we may behold 
the repreſentation of a very prudent perfon; whoſe wiſ- 
dom conſiſts ** in the remembrance of things paſt and 
tin the foreſight of things to come.“ The prudent man 


© Munſt. Coſm. 2. Fab. 9. Pit. In præteritorum 


memoria, et providentia futurorum. Tull. de Senectute. 
ought 


An Explanation of the Fable. Ja- 


e 
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ought therefore, to have, as it were, t2v9 faces ; that 


according to his natural fagacity of mind and ripe- 


neſs of judgement, obſerving both things paſt and fu- 
ture, he may be able to diſcern the cauſes and begin- 
nings, the progreſs, and, as it were, the fore-running 


accidents of all things; that he may be able to draw 


likenefles, to make compariſons, to obſerve conſe- 
quences, and perceive futurities ; and, by a viſe con- 


nection of cauſes and events, be able to join things 
preſent with things to come, and things future with 


things paſt, 

T he prudent perſon has the key of all things: Nothing 
is ſo obſcure, that his underſtanding cannot compre- 
hend; nothing is fo ſecret and private, that his confi- 
deration and care cannot detect and lay open; nothing 
fo hard and mtricate, that his quickneſs and dexterity 


cannot explain and unfold. With this key he exa- 


mines all the ways of buſineſs, and finds which are 
the molt proper; he ſees the diſpoſition of times, and 


the exigencies of affairs; he removes the diſſiculties 


and the bars that lie in his way; he publiſhes as much 
as is uſeful, and conceals TN whatſoever will be 
hurtful to him. With this key 


ates himſelf into the inward receſies of their breaſts ; 


helearns their moſt ſecret counſels, their molt reſerved 


thoughts; he reſolves myſteries and penetrates things 
unknown, and ſeeks and finds, and views objects the 
moſt remote from the common ſenſe of the world. 


Zanus firſt inſtituted, altars, temples, and ſacriſices. 
Thus it is a fign of the higheſt prudence and under- 


ſtanding to pay due homage to the Almighty, to reve- 


rence his power, to propagate his worſhip, and magnify 


his glory. And as men offered firſt to Janus in all 


facrifices, becauſe of his exemplary holineſs and pie- 


ty; fo how much the more worſhip men pay to God, 


ſo much the more honour ſhall they receive both from 


God and men, as the precepts and examples in the ho- 


ly ſcripture abundantly teſtify. 
x ſcripture al v 
F 6 CHAP. 


e lays open foꝶ him- 
ſelf a paſſage into the friendſhip of others, he inſinu- 
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CGH AP. II. 


er. I. VULCAN. 


. O Heavens! I think I ſee a blackſmith among 


the gods. 

M. Very true : He is both a /mith and a god, by 
name Vulcan. He has a ſhop in the ifland Lemnos, 
where he exerciſes his trade, and where, though he is 
a god himſelf, he made Jupiters thunder, and the 
arms of the other gods. | 

P. If he was a god, what misfortune drove him to 
the forge, and tied him to ſuch a naſty employment ? 

M. His deformity, I believe. * He was born of 


Jupiter and Juno; ſome ſay of Juno only; and being 


contemptible for his deformity, he was caſt down from 


heaven into the ifland Lemnos, whence he is called 


Lemnius; he broke his leg with the fall, and if the 
Temniant had not caught him when he fell, he had cer- 
tainly broke his neck; he has ever ſince been lame. 
In r=quital of their kindneſs, he fixed his ſeat among 


them, and ſet up the craft of a ſmith; teaching them 


the manifold uſes of fire and iron; and from /often-= 


ing and polithing iron, d he received the name Mulci- 


ber or Mulcifer. | 

This naſty deformed ſinith, which you will wonder 
to hear, obtained in marriage the moſt beautiful god- 
deſs Venus ; and not long after, when he caught her 
and Mars committing adultery, he linked them toge- 
ther with chains, and expoſed them to the laughter 
of all the gods. He deſired mightily to marry Mi- 
nerva, and Jupiter conſented, yielding up the virgin 


—— —— — 


Phurnut. de Nat Deor. Hcſiod. Lucian. de Sacr. 


8 Eneid. 6, DA mulcendo ferro. Vide Lucan. 
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to the will of this naſty wretch. But ſhe reſiſted 
his attempts, and in the ſtruggle his nature fell from 
him upon the earth, and produced the monſter Erich - 
thonius, Erichtheus, or Erichthonicus, who was a boy 
with dragon's feet; to hide the monſtrous deformit 
of which he firſt invented chariots. Jupiter (as I 
ſaid) conſented that Vulcan ſhould marry Minerva, if 
he could overcome her modeſty. For, when Vulcan 
made arms for the gods, Jupiter gave him leave to 
chuſe out of the goddeſſes a wife, and he choſe Mi- 
nerva ; but he admoniſhed Minerva, at the ſame time, 
to refuſe him, and preſerve her virginity, as ſhe did 
admirably well. 

At Rome were celebrated the Yulcani, * feaſts in 
honour of FYulcan; at which they drew animals into 
the fire to be burnt to death. The Athenians inſti- 
tuted other feaſts to his honour, called Chalcea. A 
temple beſides was dedicated to him upon the moun- 
tain Þ/Afrna, from which he is ſometimes named /#t- 
neus. This temple was guarded by dogs, © whoſe 
ſenſe of ſmelling was ſo exquiſite, that they could diſ- 
cern, whether the perſons that came thither were 
chaſte and religious, or whether they were wicked : 
They uſed to meet, and flatter, and follow the good, 
eſteeming them the acquaintance and friends of Yul- 
can their maſter ; but they barked and flew at the bad, 
and never left off tearing them until they had driven 
them away. | 

P. I have heard, unleſs I am miſtaken, that this Yul- 
can, by Jupiters command, made a living woman, 
Is it true? 

M. It is a comical thing to expect truth in fables. 
It is indeed feigned, that the firſt woman was faſhion» 
ed by the hammer of Yulcan, and that every god 


2—— 


Ita dictus aro 71; pit; ua dent, ex content ione et terræ. 
Vide Virg. Georg. 3. | 
b Vat. ap. Lil, Pollux, I. 7. apud Lil. Gyr. 


* gave 
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gave her ſome preſent, whence ſhe is called Pan- 
dora. Pallas gave her wiſdom, Apollo the art of 
mulic, Mercury the art of eloquence, Venus gave 
her beauty, and the reſt of the gods gave her other 
accompliſhments. * They ſay alſo, that when Pro- 
metheus (ſtole fire from heaven, to animate the man 
which he had made, Jupiter was incenſed, and ſent 
Pandora to Prometheus with a ſealed box, but Prome-- 
theus would not receive it. He ſent her with the ſame 
box again to the wife of Hpimetheus, the brother of 
Prometheus ; and ſhe, out of a curioſity natural to her 
ſex, opened it, which as foon as ſhe had done, all ſorts 
of diſcaſes and evils, with which it was filled, flew 
among mankind, and have infeſted them ever fince. 
And nothing was left in the bottom of the box, but 


hope. 


— 


* Pauſan. in Att. 


SECS: 11. Te erclors, Servants # VULCAN. 


P. XK JHAT black, naſty, one-ey'd fellows are 

W thoſe? f f 

M. They are Vulcan's ſervants, and work with 
him in his ſhop. They were called d Cyclops, becauſe 
they had but one eye, which was in the middle of 
their foreheads of a circular figure: Neptune and 
Amphitrite were their parents. The © names of three 
of them were Brontes, Steropes, and Pyracmon; beſides 


b A vue Circulus, et ay oculus. 

Ferrum exercebant vaſlo Cyclopes in antro. 

1 Bronteſque, Steropeſque, et nudus membra Pyracmon. 

is On their eternal anvils here he found 

ig The brethren. beating, and the blows go round. Virg. 
9 5 which 
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which, there were many more whoſe names are not 
mentioned, who all exerciſed ® the art of Smithery 
under Vulcan, as we are taught by Virgil. 


Ali ventofis follibus auras 

Accipiunt redduntque : alti firidentia tingunt 

Era lacu : gemit impoſitts incudibus antrum. 

Illi inter ſefe multa vi brachia tellunt 

In numerum, ver ſantque tenaci forcipe ferrum. 

One ſtirs the fire, and one the bellows blows.. 
The hifling ſteel is in the /muyhy drown'd ; 

The grot with beaten anvils groans around: 

By turns their arms advance, in equal time; 

By turns their hands deſcend, and hammers chime z: 
They turn the glowing maſs with crooked tongs ;. 
The fiery work proceeds with ruſtic ſongs.. 


SECT. Ill. Cacvs and CacuLus, Sons of V UL»- 


CAN; and POLYPHEMUS.. 


4c US was the vileſt of rogues, his name was 

given him ® from his wickedneſs... He tormented 
all Latium with his fires and robberies; living like a: 
beaſt in a diſmal cave. He ſtole Hercules's oxen, 
and dragged them backward by their tails into his 
cave, that ſo the track of their feet might not diſco- 
ver this repoſitory of his thefts. But Hercules, paſs- 
ing by, heard the lowing of the oxen in the cave, 
broke open the doors, and ſeizing the villain, © put: 


— — * — 


d Aro rv zany, A malo. 

© —— Cacum in tenebrts incendia vana vomentem 

Corripit, in nodum complexus ; et angit inherens | 

Eliſos aculos, et ficcum ſanguine guttur. Virg. En. 8. 

The monſter ſpewing fruitleſs flames he found; 

He ſqueez'd his throat, he wreath'd his neck around, 5 

And in a knot his crippled members bound: 

Then from the ſockets tore his burning eyes; 

Roll'd on a heap the breathleſs robher lies. 1 
my 
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him to death. * His cave was ſo dark that it admit- 
ted not the leaſt of ray of light : The floor of it was 
red with the blood perpetually ſhed upon it, and the 
heads and limbs of the men 6 had murdered were 
faſtened to the poſts of the doors. 

Cæculus alſo lived by plunder and robbery. He was 
ſo called from the ſmallneſs of hig eyes: It is thought 
the noble family of the Cæcilli at Rome derived their 
original from Bim. Whilt his mother ſat by the 
fire, a ſpark flew into her lap; hereupon ſhe grew 
big with child, and, within the uſual time, ſhe brought 
forth this ſon ; who was afterward the founder of the 
city Preneſte. d Others ſay, that the ſhepherds found 
Ceculus unhurt in the midſt of the fire, as ſoon as he 


was born; from whence he was thought to be the ſon 


of Vulcan. 
To theſe ſervants and ſons of Vulcan, add the ſhep- 


herd Polyphemus, a monſter not unlike them, born of 


Neptune. For, he had but one eye in his forehead, 


like the Cyclops; and he procured his living by mur- 
ders aud robberies, like Cacus and Ceculus. 


A — 


Hic ſpelunca fuit vaſto ſubmota receſſu 
Semihominis Cact ; facies quam dira tegebat 
Solis inacceſſam radits ; ſemperque recenti 
Cæde tepebat humus ; foribus affixa ſuperbis 
Ora virum triſti pendebant pallida tabo. 
Huic monſiro Yulcanus erat pater : illius atros 
Ore vomens ignes magna ſe mole ferebat. 
Twas once a robber's den, inclos'd around 
With living ſtone, and deep beneath the ground. 
The monſter Cacus, more than half a beaſt, 
This hold, impervious to the ſun, poſſeſs'd; 
The pavements ever foul with human gere; 
Heads, and their mangled members, hang the door, 
Vulcan this plague begot; and like his fire, 
Black clouds he belch'd, and flames of livid fire. 
d Virg. Eneid. 7+ 2 
| This 
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* This monſter drew two of Hes companions into 
his den, in Sicily, and devoured them. He thought 


8 — 


— — — — —— — — — 


© Viſceribus miſerorum, et ſanguine veſcitur atro. 
Vidi egomet, duo de numero corpora noftro 
Prenſa manu magna, medio reſupinus in antro, 
Frangeret ad ſaxum : ſanieque aſperſa natarent 
Limina : vidi, airo cum memtra fluentia tabo 
Mauderet, et tepid: tremerent ſub dentibus artus. 
Haud imfune quidem : nec talta paſſus Ulyſſes, 
OLlituſque ſui eft Ithacus diſcrimine tanto. 

Nam fimul expletus dapibus, vinoque ſepultus 
Cervicem inflexam pefuit, jacuitgue per antrum 
Immenſum, ſaniem eruaans, ac fruſta cruenta 
Per ſomnum commixta mero e nos magna precati 
Numina, ſortitique vices, una undique circum 
Fundimur, et telo lumen terebramus acuto 
Ingens : quod torva ſolum ſub fronte latebat, 
Arvolici clypei aut Phebee lampad:s inflar. Virg. Xn. 3 
The Joints of ſlaughter'd TG 7 his food, : 
And for his wine he quaffs the ſtreaming blood. 
Theſe eyes beheld, when with his ſpacious hand 
He ſeiz'd two captives of our Grecian band; 
Stretch'd| on his back, he dafſh'd againſt the ſtones 
Their broken bodies and their cracking bones, 
With ſpouting blood the purple pavement ſwims, 
While the dire glutton grinds the trembling limbs. 
Not unreveng'd UH bore their fate, 

Nor thoughtleſs of his own unhappy ſtate : 

For, gorg'd with fleſh, and drunk with human wine, 
W hilt faſt aſleep the giant lay ſupine ; 

Snoring aloud, and belching from his maw 

His undigeſted foam and morſels raw; 

We pray, we caſt the lots; and then ſurround 
The monſtrous body, ſtretch'd along the ground: 
Each, as he could approach him, lends a hand 

To bore his eye- ball with a flaming brand: 
Beneath his frowning forehead lay his eye, 

For only one did this vaſt frame ſupply ; 

But that a globe ſo large, his front is fill'd, 

Like the ſun's diſk, or like the Grecian ſhield, 


too 
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too, that the reſt of Uly/es's ſervants could not eſcape 
his jaws. But Uly/es made him drunk with wine, and 
then with a firebrand quite put out his ſight, and c- 
ſcaped. 


SECT, IV. The S:gnification of the Fable. Vol cAx, 
a Symbol of Two ſorts of Fire. 


THAT by Vulcan is underſtood fire, the name 

itſelf diſcovers, if we believe * Varro, who ſays 
that the word Vulcauus is derived from the force and 
violence of fire : And therefore he is painted with a 
blue hat, ® which is a ſymbol of the celeial or elemen- 
tary fire, which is by nature clear and unmixed ; 
whereas the common fire, that is uſed on earth, is weak, 
and wants continual fuel to ſupport it, and therefore 
Vulcan is ſaid to be lame. © He is ſaid to have been caſt 
down from heaven, becauſe the /;ghtning comes from 
the clouds; and to have fallen into Lemnos, becauſe 
lightning often falls into that iſland. 

But let us a little conſider the flames of love ; for 
Vulcan married Venus. If you wonder, therefore, wh 
ſo fair, ſo delicate, fo beautiful a goddeſs ſhould be a ny 
to ſo deformed and black a god, you muſt ſuppoſe that 
Vulcan is the fire, and Venus the flame: And is not 
the union between fire and flame very proper? But 
this fire is kindled in hell, and blown by the Cy- 
clops ; And thoſe who are addicted to venery, are ſet 
on fire with theſe flames; for when a flame, kindled 
by the eyes of a beauteous woman, ſets the breaſt on 
fire, how violent is the combuſtion, how great the 
havock, how certain the deſtruction ? Hence comes 
the lover's anguiſh ? Deadneſs and faintneſs over- 


— 
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2 Vulcanus quaſi Volicanus, quod ignis per aerem voli- 
tet; vel a vi ac violentia ignis. Var. apud Lil. Gyrald. 
> Serv. Eu. 8. Euſeb. de Præp. Evang. © Serv. ib. 

ſpread 
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ſpread his face, his eyes are dull and heavy, his 


cheeks meagre and wan, his countenance puts on 
the paleneſs of aſhes, which are fatal arguments of 
a ſpreading fire within, that conſumes and preys upon 
the interior parts. But when impudence has blown 
the coals fo that modeſty can put no further ſtop to 
the rage and violence of this flame z when this hel- 
liſh offspring breaks forth, and by degrees gathers 
ſtrength ; How does it ſpread, rage, and increaſe? 
With what fury and violence does it bear down and 
deſtroy every thing? By this flame Semele was con- 
ſumed ; Hercules ut was an caſy prey to it; and 
hereby the ſtrongeſt towers and moit ſtately palaces 
Troy were conſumed and reduced to aſhes. 

© Have you given yourſelf up to Venus? She will 
make you a Vulcan: She will make you filthy, naſty, 
and black as hell: She will darken your underſtand- 
ing, though you are in the midſt of bre : For the fire 
of Venus gives no light, but brings the greateſt dark- 
neſs ; it freezes and ſtupiſies the ſoul, while the body 
is thawed and melted into plcaſures. How ſad is the 
fate of an effeminate man? His toil and labour is 
like the work of Vulcan; for he who deſperately loves 
a woman, takes a burning iron into his breaſt ; his 
houſe is a forge, he labours and toils to ſoften her 
temper more than /ulcan ſweats to faſhion the hardeſt 
ſteel 3 he neglects the care of himſelf to make her 
fine and handſome. Again, how many eſtates are 
melted in luſt's furnace? How many poſſeſſions re- 
duced to aſhes, till nothing but droſs is left, and the 
nobility and honour of their families diſappear and 
vaniſh in ſmoke ? 

No fuel can fatisfy this fire; the heat of it never 
decreaſeth, it nevercools; for Venus blows it with ſighs, 
kindles it with tears, and foments it with proud diſ- 
dain and coldneſs. Her kindneſs is cruelty, her 
pride is enſnaring. What wonder is it then, that ſo- 
many Fulcans, not only in Lemnos, but every-where 
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make thunder at this forge, which will fall on their 
own heads; by which they are caſt headlong from 
heaven to earth, that is, from the higheſt degree of 
happineſs to the loweſt vale of miſery : From which 
fall comes lameneſs never to be cured ; theſe are the 
effects of the love of Venus. If you will believe me, 
© I believe the poet, who, in a witty epigram, ſays the 
ſame thing. = | 
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Cupid is Fulcan's fon, Venus his wife, 
No wonder then he goes lame all his life. 
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ET us now blow owt the fire with the wind, and 
bring up Zolus after Vulcan: For he who ſtands 
next him is d Eolus the god of winds, begotten by 
Jupiter, of — 1 or Segeſla, the daughter of Hippota; 
from whence he is named Hippotades. He dwelt in 
one of thoſe ſeven iſlands, which from him, are cal- 
led Æoliæ, and ſometimes Yulcanie. He © was a ſkil- 
ful aſtronomer, and an excellent natural philoſo- 
pher; he underſtood more particularly the nature of 
the winds : And becauſe, from the clouds of ſmoke 
of the Holian iſlands, he foretold winds and tem- 
p_ a great while before they aroſe, it was generally 
lieved that they were under his power, and that 
he could raiſe the winds, or {till them, as he pleaſed, 


c 


b Ovid. Metam. 11. © Palzphat. de incredibilibus. 
Varro. Strabo apud Servium. | 
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And from hence he was ſtiled Emperor and King of | | 
the Winds, the children of Afreus and Aurora. * Vir- 
gil deſcribes Juno coming to him, at his palace, of 
which he gives a beautiful deſcription. 


* Nimborum in patriam, loca feta ſurentibus Auſtrit, | 
Eoliam venit : Hic vaſto Rex Aolus antro | 
Lu8antes ventos, tempeſtateſque ſonoras 

Iinperio premit, ac vinclis et carcere frenat. 

Illi indignantes, magno cum murmure, montis | 
Circum clauſtra fremunt : celſa ſedet Aolus arceg 
Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos et temperat iras. "= 
Ni faciat maria, ac terras, cælumque profundum 44 
Juippe ferant rapidi ſecum, verrantque per aurat. | 
Sed pater omnipotens ſpeluncis abdidit atris, | 
Hoc metuens ; molemque, et montes inſuper altos {ol 
Impoſuit. Regemque dedit, qui federe certo ? 
Et premere, et laxas ſciret dare julſus habenas. 

'Thus rag'd the goddeſs, and, with fury fraught, 

The reſtleſs regions of the ſtorms ſhe ſought : 

Where in a ſpacious cave of living ſtone, | 
The tyrant Aolus, from his airy throne, | 
With pow'r imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds, 
And ſounding tempeſts in dark prilons binds. 

This way and that, th' impatient captives tend, 
And preſling for releaſe, the mountains rend. 
High in his hall th* undaunted monarch ſtands, 
And ſhakes his ſceptre, and their rage commands; | 
Which did he not, their unreſiſted ſway | 
Would {weep the world before them in their way: 
Earth, air, and ſeas, thro? empty ſpace would roll, | 
And heav'n would fly before the driving ſoul. | 
In fear of this the father of the gods 5 | 
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Confin'd their fury to theſe dark abodes, 

And lock'd them ſafe, oppreſs'd with mountain: loads; 

Impos'd a king with arbitrary ſway, 

To looſe their fetters, or their force allay. | 
( | 
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. 


Mo uus. 


F. WHO is this man, and what is his name? 

AM. Do you expect a man among the 
gods? The name of this god is Momus, * which 
word in the Greek tongue ſignifies a Jyfter a mecker 
a mimic; for that is his buſineſs. e follows no 
employment, but lives an idle life ; yet nicely ob- 
ſerves the actions and ſayings of the other gods, and 
when he finds them doing amiſs, or ne lecking their 
duty, he cenſures, mocks, and derides Sow with the 
greateſt liberty. 9 5 ' 

Neptune, Vulcan, and Minerva may witneſs the 
truth of this. 'They all contended which of them 
was the moſt ſkilful artificer; whereupon Neptune 
made a bull, Minerva a houſe, and Vulcan a man; 
they made Momus judge between them; but he chid 
them all three. He accuſed Neptune of imprudence ; 
becauſe he placed not the bull's horns in his fore- 
head before his eyes : for then the bull might give a 
ſtrong and a ſurer blow. He blamed Minerva, be- 
cauſe her houſe was immoveable, ſo that it could not 
be carried away, if by chance it was placed among ill 


' neighbours. But he ſaid, that Vulcan was the moſt 


imprudent of them all, becauſe he did not make a 
window in the man's breaſt, that he might ſee what 
his thoughts were, whether he deſigned ſome trick, 
or 1 9 he intended what he ſpoke. 

P. Who were the parents of Momus ? 

M. > Nax and Somnus begat him. And, indeed, it 
it is a ſign of a dull, drowſy, ſottiſh diſpoſition, when 
we ſee a man cenſuring and diſliking the actions of 
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all other men, when nothing but God is wholly per- 
fect, ſomething is wanting to every thing, ſo that eve- 
ry thing is defeCtive, and liable to cenſure. 


CRAP. F*. 


SECT. I. The Terreſtrial Goddeſs, VesTA. 


HE *, whom you ſee fitting and holding a drum, 
is the wife of Celum, and the mother of Saturn, 
She is the eldeſt of the goddeſſes. 

P. If the is the wife of Cælum, why is ſhe placed 
among theſe ferręſtrial goddeſſes, and not among the 
celeſtial rather? | | 

M. Becauſe this goddeſs Þ Yea is the ſame with 
Terra, and has her name from © cloathing, becauſe 
plants and fruit are the-cloatting of the earth.” Or, 
4 according to Ovid, the earth is called Ve from its 
{tability, becauſe it ſupports itſelf. She fits, © becauſe 
the earth is immoveable, and is placed in the centre 
of the world. Feſta has a drum, becauſe the earth 
contains the boiſterous winds in its boſom, and di- 
vers flowers weave themſelves into a crown, with 
which her head is crowned. Several kinds of ani- 
mals creep about and fawn upon her. Becauſe the 
earth is round, Veſta's temple at Rome was alſo round, 
and ſome ſay that the image of Yea was orbicular in 


2 * 


— — 


Virg. Eneid. g. 

o Plut. I. 1. Prim. frig. 

© Quod plantis frugibuſque terra veſtiatur. 

4 Stat vi terra ſua, vi ftando Veſta vocatar. 

By its own ſtrength ſupported Terra ſtands: 

Hence it is Veſa nam'd. 

© Var, ap. Aug. 7. de Civ. Cicero de ſomno Hecat. 
Mileſ. general. Phurnutius. 
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ſome places, but * Ovid ſays her image was rude and 


ſhapeleſs. And from hence round tables are anciently 


called d Yea, becauſe like the earth, they ſupply all 
neceſſaries of life for us. © It is no wonder that the 
firſt oblations in all ſacrifices were offered to her, 
ſince whatſoever 1s ſacrificed ſprings from the earth, 
And the d Greeks both began and concluded their ſa- 
crifices with Veſta: becauſe they eſteemed her the mo- 


ther of all the gods. 


P. I wiſh that you would reſolve one doubt which 
I ſtill have concerning this goddeſs. How can Vea be 
the ſame with Terra, when nothing is more frequent 
amongſt mythologiſts than to ſignify fire by Veſta? 

M. I perceive I do not deal with a novice : I will 
ſatisfy your doubts. Therg” were two Veſtas, the el- 
der and the younger. The ſirſt, of whom I have been 
ſpeaking, was the wife of Ce/um, and the mother of 
Saturn. The ſecond was the daughter of Saturn by 
his wife Rhea. And as the firſt is the ſame with Ter- 
ra, as Thave already faid, ſo the other is the ſame with 
Ignic: and her power was exerciſed about altars and 
houſes. The word Ye is often put for fire itſelf, 
for it is derived from a * Greet word which ſignifies a 
ehimney, a houſe, or houſeh:ld-ga2ds. © She is eſteem- 
ed the preſident and guardian of houſes, and one of the 


houſehold deities, not without reaſon ; fince ſhe in- 
vented the art of building houſes: And therefore an 


image of Peſta, to which they ſacriſised every day, 
was placed before the doors of the houſes at Ro.xe, 


— 
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Eſigiem nullam Veſta nec ignis habet. Faſt. I. 6. 
No image Veſla's ſhape can e' er expreſs, 

Or fire's | 
b Plutarch in Sympoſ. © Hem. in Hymn. 

4 Ap. Lil. Gyr. 1. Strabo. 2 

© Hujus vis omnis ad aras et focos pertinet. Cic. de Nat. 


Deor. lib. 2. * Ducitur a Greco nomine ;c:« quod focum, 


fenatem, domum fignificat. 5 Hom. in Hymn. Virg En. 2. 
et Georg. 1. Eugraphius in And. Terent. Act. 4. Sc. 34 
: an 
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and the place where theſe ſtatues were ſet up were 


called Veſtibula from Ve/ta. 
This goddeſs was a virgin, à and ſo great an admirer 


of virginity, that, e tee her brother gave her 


liberty of aſking what ſhe would, ſhe afked, that 
ce ſhe might always be a virgin, and have the firſt ob- 
« lations in all facrifices.” Wherein ſhe not only ob- 
tained her deſire, but received this farther honour ba- 
mong the Romans, that perpetual fire was kept in her 
temple, among the ſacred pledges of the empire; not 


upon an altar, or in the chimnies, but in earthen veſ- 


ſels, hanging in the air, which the Val Virgins tend- 
ed with ſo much care, that if by.chance this fire was 
extinguiſhed, all public and private buſineſs was inter- 
rupted, and a vacation proclaimed, till they had expia- 
ted the unhappy prodigy with incredible pains: © And. 
if it appeared that the virgins were the occaſion of its 
going out by careleſſneſs they were ſeverely puniſhed, 
and ſometimes with rods. Upon the ka/lends of 
March, every year, though it was not extinguiſhed, 
they uſed to renew it, with no other fire than that 
which was produced by the rays of the ſun. 

Ovid mentions both the elder and the younger Vea, 
in the ſixth book of his Fa/tr. 


Ariſt. 5. I. 2. Ariſtoph. in Veſpis, > Val Max. I. c. 4- 
Liv. 5. dec. 1. Val. Max. I. 4. c. 4. Pap. Stat. I. 4. Syl. 3- 

© dem, c. 1. Ovid. Faſt. 3. 

Veda eadem eft, et Terra ; ſubeſt vigil ignis utrique, 

Significant ſedem Terra focuſque ſuam. 

Vella and Earth are one, one fire they ſhare, 

Which does the centre of them both declare. 


SECT. Il. An Explanation of the Fable. The 
YoUNGER VESTA the Vital Heat in the Body. 


ROM hence we may conjecture, that when the 
poets ſay, that Vea is the ſame with fire, the 
terrible, ſcorching, blazing fire of Yulcan's forge is 
not 
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not underſtood ; nor yet the impure and dangerous 


flames of Venus, of which we ſpake above; but a pure 


unmixed benign flame; ſo neceſſary for us, that Hu- 
man life cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt without it; whoſe heat 
being diffuſed through all the parts of the body, quic- 
kens, cheriſhes, refreſhes, and nouriſhes us: A flame 


really ſacred, heavenly, and divine repaired daily by the 
food which we eat; on which the ſafety and welfare 


of our bodies depend. This flame moves and actu— 
ates the whole body; and cannot be extinguithed but 
when life itſelf is extinguiſhed together with it: And 
then comes a laſting vacation, and a certain end is put 
to all our buſinefs in this world. But, if by our own 


' faults it is extinguiſhed, we are guilty of our own 


death, and deſerve that our memory ſhould rot with 
our bodies in the grave, and that our names ſhould 


be entombed with our carcaſes; which would be an 


affliction no leſs ſevere, than was the puniſhment of 
the guilty Yeftal Virgins, who were buried alive. 


CH AP. VI. 


SECT, I. CrBtLE. Her Image. | 
9 ANGE | Here is a goddeſs whoſe * head 


is crowned with towers, what means this? Is 
ſhe the goddeſs of cities and garriſons. 

M. She is the goddeſs not of cities only, but of all 
things which the earth ſuſtains. “ She is the earth 
itſelf: On the earth are built many towers and caſtles, 
{o on her head is placed a crown of towers. In her 
hand ſhe carries a key, which, perhaps, you did not 
obſerve, © becauſe in the winter the earth locks thoſe 
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Luc. I. 2. de Regn. v Servius, 3. et 10. Eneid. 
© Thid, I. 8. 
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treaſures up, which ſhe brings forth, and diſpenſes 
with ſo much plenty in the ſummer. She rides in a 
chariot, becauſe the earth hangs ſuſpended in the air, 
balanced and poiſed by its own weight. But that cha- 
riot is ſupported by wheels, becauſe the earth is a vo- 


luble bady, and turns round; * and it is drawn by lions, 


becauſe nothing is ſo fierce, ſo ſavage, or ſo ungovern- 
able, but a motherly piety and tenderneſs is able to 
tame it, and make it ſubmit to the yoke. I need not 
explain why her ® garments are painted with different 
colours, and figured with the images of ſeveral crea- 


tures, ſince every body ſees that ſuch a dreſs is ſuitable 
to the earth, | 


« Ovid Faſt. l. 4 d Martian. Lil. Gyrald. 
S ECT. II. Names of CxBELr. 


P. IS then this goddeſs called Terra? 

A1. No, © ſhe is called Cybele, and Ops, an 
Rhea, and Dyndymena, and Berecynthia, and Bona Dea 
(the good goddeſs) and Idæa, and Pefſimuntia, and 
Magna Deorum Mater (the great mother of the gods) 
and ſometimes alſo Vea. All theſe names, for differ- 
ent reaſons, were given to the ſame goddeſs, who was 
the daughter of Cœlum, and of the elder Vea, and 
Saturn's wife. 

She is called Cybele, à from the mountain Cybelus in 
Phrygia, where her ſacrifices were inſtituted firſt. Or 
elſe this name was given her from the behaviour of her 
prieſts, who uſed © to dance upon their heads, and toſs 
about their hair like madmen, foretelling things to 
come, and making an horrible noiſe. They were 


—_ 


© Propertius 1. 3. Eleg. 16. 6 Stephanus Strabo. 


* Aro r id eſt, in caput ſaltare. Suid. Servius. in 
3. Eneid. | 
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named Galli, and this fury and outrage in prophely- 
ing is deſcribed by ® Lucian in his firſt book. 

Others again derive the word Cybele from a ® cube; 
becauſe the cube, which is a body every way ſquare, 
was dedicated to her by the ancients. 

She is called © Ops, becauſe ſhe brings help and aſ- 
fiſtance to every thing contained in this world, 

Her name d Rhea is derived from that abundance 
of benefits, which, without ceaſing, flow from her on 
every ſide. . 

* Dyndymene, and Dindyme, is a name given her from 
the mountain Dindymus in Phrygia. 

Virgil calls her ' Mater Berecynthia, from Berecyn« 
thus, a caſtle in that country; and in the ſame place 
geſcribes her numerous. and happy offspring. 

She was by the Greeks called s Paſithea ; that is, as 
the Romans uſually named her, the mother of all the 
_ and from the ® Greek word, ſignifying mo- 

er, her ſacrifices are named Metroa, and to cele- 
brate them was called Metraizen, in the ſame language, 


ee ee 


hy erinemque rotantes 


Sanguineum populis ulularunt iriſtia Galli. 

Shaking their bloody treſſes, ſome ſad ſpell 

The prieſts of Cybel to the people yell. 

b Are run, Feſtus, © Quod opem ferat. A „e; 
fluo, quod bonis omnibus circumfluat. © Hor. Carm. 1. 1. 
gualis Berecynthia mater | 

Invehitur curru Phrygie turrita per urbes, 

Leta deum partu, centum complexa nepotes, 

Omnes celicolas, omnes. ſuper alta tenentes. Eneid. 6, 

High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud, like her, of an immortal race: | 

Then, when in pomp ſhe makes the Phrygian round, 

With golden turrets on her temples crown'd, 

Her offspring all, and all command the ſky. 

8 Paſithea, id eſt, neo: Sor ur Omnibus diis mater, 
Luc. I. 2. ® A yr, mater, derivantur lug Cybeles 
ſacra, et Anf Sacra ea celebrare, Cal. Rhod. 1. viii. 
e. 17. 


Her 
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Her name Bona Dea * implies, that all good things 
neceſſary for the ſupport of life proceed from her. She 
is alſo called Fauna, ® becauſe the is ſaid to favour all 
creatures. And Fatua, © becauſe it was thought that 
new-born children never cried till they touched the 
ground, * It is ſaid, that this Bona Dea was the wife 
of king Fauuus; who beat her with myrtle rods till 
ſhe died; becauſe ſhe diſgraced herſelf, and acted very 
unſuitable to the dignity of a queen, by drinking ſo 
much wine that ſhe became drunk. But the king, 
afterward repenting of his ſeverity, deified his dead 
wife, and paid her divine honours. This is the rea- 
ſon aſſigned, why it was forbid, that any one ſhould 
bring myrtle into her temple. © And, in her ſacrifices, 
the veſſels of wine were covered; and, when the wo- 
men drank out of them, they called it milk, not wine. 
The modeſty of this goddeſs was fo extraordinary, 
that no man ever ſaw her except her huſband; or 
ſcarce heard her name ; wherefore her facrifices were 
performed in private, 5 and all men were excluded from 
the temple. From the great privacy obſerved by her 
votaries, the place in which her ſacrifices were per- 
formed was called h Opertum, and the ſacrifices them- 
ſelves were {tiled * Opertanea, and for the ſame reaſon 
Pluto is by the poets called“ Opertus. Silence was ob. 


.. 
* 


Bona quod omnium nobis ad victum bonorum cauſa fit, 


Labeo apud Lil. Syntag. 4. p. 143. Fauna quod ani- 


mantibus favere dicatur. © Fatua a fando, quod infantes 


non prius vocem emittere crederentur quam terram ipſam 


attigiſſent. J Sext. Clod. apud Lactant. © Plut. in Prob. 
Juvenal. Sat. 9g. | 


8 Sacre Bone maribus non adeunda Dee. 

No men admitted were to Cybele's rites. Tib. 1. Eleg. G. 
n Cic. ad Atticum, 1. et in Paradoxis. 

1 Plin. L e. c. 56. > 

= Nofſe domos Stygias, arcanaque Ditis Operti. 

To hear hell's ſecret counſels, and to know 

Dark Pluto's rites and myſteries below. Lucian. l. 6. 
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ſerved in a moſt peculiar manner in the ſacrifices, d of 


Bona Dea, as it was in a leſs degree in all other ſacri- 


fices, according to the doctrine of the Pythagorears 
and Egyptians, who *© taught that God was to be wor- 
ſhipped in ſilence; becauſe from thence, at the firſt 
creation, all things took their beginning. To the 


ſame purpoſe, Plutarch ſays, Men were our maſters 


« to teach us to ſpeak, but we learn ſilence from the 


« gods. From theſe we learn to hold our peace, in 


sc their rites and initiations.“ 


She was called & Idza Mater, from the mountain Ia 
in Phrygia or Crete, for ſhe was at both places 


highly honoured ; As. alſo at Rome, whether they 
brought her from the city Pęſſinus in Galatia, by a re- 
markable miracle. For when the ſhip, in which ſhe 
was carried, ſtopped in the mouth of Tiber, the Veſtal 


_ Claudia (whoſe fine dreſs and free behaviour made her 


modeſty ſuſpected) eaſily drew the ſhip to ſhore with 


her girdle, where the goddeſs was received by the 


hands of virgins, and the citizens went out to meet 
her, placing cenſers with frankincenſe before their 
doors; and, when they had lighted the frankincenſe, 
they prayed that ſhe would enter freely into Rome, and 
be favourable to it. And becauſe the $:by/s had prophe- 
fied, that Idæa Mater ſhould he introduced by the © beſt 


——_— 


= 


1 Hlinc mater cultrix Cybele, Corybantia æra, 

Idæumque nemus : hine fida filentia ſacris, 

Et fundti currum Doming ſubiere leones. ZEneid. I. 3. 
Here Cybele, the mother of the gods, 

With tinkling cymbals charm'd th' Idæan woods, 

She ſecret rites and ceremonies taught, 

And to the yoke the ſavage lions brought. 

Ap. De la Cerda in Zneid. 3. 

f Loquendi magiſtros homines habemus, tacendi deos: 


ab illis ſilentium accipientes in initiationibus et myſteriis. 
Plut. de Loquac. 


De. 4. 2. 


cc man | 


from Jupiter. Of which 
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« man among the Romans, the ſenate * was a little bu- 
« fied to paſs a judgement in the caſe, and reſolve, who 
« was the beſt man in the city; for every one was 
« ambitious te get the victory in a diſpute of that na- 
ture, more than if they ſtood to be elected to any 
«© commands or honours by the voices either of the 
« ſenate or people: At laſt the ſenate reſolved that 
« P. Scipio, the ſon of that Cneus who was killed in 
« Spain, a young gentleman who had never yet been 
&« queſtor, was the beſt man in the whole city.” 

She was called Peſſinuntia, b from a certain field in 
Phrygia, into which an image of her fell from hea- 
ven; from which fall © the place was called Peſſinus, 
and the goddeſs Peſſinuntia. And in this place firſt 
the Phrygians began to celebrate the ſacrifices Orgia to 
this goddeſs, near the river Gallus, from whence her 

rieſts were called * Galli; as I ſhall tell you after I 
6e obſerved, that, when theſe prieſts deſired that 
a great reſpect and adoration ſhould be paid to any 
thing, they pretended that it fell from heaven; and 
they called thoſe images Ah LDiopete] that is, ſent 

* were the © Ancile, the 
Palladium, and the effigies of this goddeſs, concerning 
which we now ſpeak. 


* Haud parvæ rei judicium ſenatum tenebat, qui vir 
optimus in civitate eſſet; verum certe victoriam ejus ret 
fibi quiſque mallet, quam ulla imperia honoreſve, ſuffra- 
gio ſeu Patrum, ſeu Plebis, delatos. Patres conſcripti 
P. Scipionem Cnei filium ejus qui in Hiſpania occidebat, 
adoleſcentem, nondum Queſtorem, judicaverunt in tota 
civitate virum optimum eſſe. * Heſiod. Il. 1. Axe rv 
z«a4, a candendo. d Feſtus. © Herod. I. 1. | 
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SETS. ML. The Sacrifices of CYBELI. 


ER facrifices, like the ſacrifices of Bacchus, 

a were celebrated with%a confuſed noiſe of time 

brels, pipes, and cymbals ; and the facrificants howwled, 
as if they were mad ; they profaned both the temple 
of their goddeſs, and the ears of their hearers, with 
their filthy words and actions. The following rites 
were peculiarly obſerved in her facrifices : “ Her tem- 
ple was opened not by hands, but by prayers : None 
entered who had taſted garlick : 'The prieſts ſacrificed 


to her, ſitting, and touching the earth, and offered the 


hearts of the victims. And, laſtly, among the trees, 
the box and the pine were ſacred to her. The box, 
becauſe the pipes uſed in her ſacrifices were made of 
it: The pine, for the ſake of Arys, Artes, or Attines, 
a boy that Cybele much loved, and had made him pre- 
ſident of her rites, upon condition that he always 
preſerved his chaſtity inviolate. But he forgot his 
vow, and loſt that virtue. 4 Wherefore the offend. 


ed goddeſs threw him into ſuch a madneſs, that he 


emaſculated himſelf (though © Lucian ſays that Cybele 

did it) and, when he was about to lay violent hands 

upon himſelf, ſhe, in pity, turned him into a pine. 
But take notice that there was a true Atys, the fon 


of a er king of Lydia. He was born dumb: But 


when he ſaw in the fight a ſoldier at his father's back, 
with a ſword lifted up to kill him, the ſtrings of his 
tongue, which hindered his ſpeech, burſt ; and, by 
ſpeaking clearly, he prevented his father's deſtruction, 


_® Apulei. 8. Metam. Claud. 2. de Raptu. b Serv. in 6. 


| Z#neid. Athen. ap. Lil. Gyrald. p. 143. Lil. Gyrald. 


Synt. 4. p. 143. Lactant. p. in 8. Theb. Serv. in. 
Aneid. Auguſt. 7. de Civitate Dei. Lucian de 


Dea Syra. 
SECT. 
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SECT. IV. The Priefts of CYBELE. 


2 juſt now told you, that her prieſts were called 
| Gall, from a river of Phrygia of that name: 
Such was the nature of the water of that river, that 
whoſoever drank of it immediately grew mad to ſuch a 


degree as to caſtrate himſelf. This is certain, that the 


Calli were caſtrated, and from thence called Semiviri: 
As often as they ſacriſiced, they furiouſly cut and flaſh- 
ed their arms with knives, and thence all furious and 
mad people were called Gallantes. d Be ſides the name 
of Galli, they were alſo called Curetes, Corybantes, Tel- 
chines, Cabiri, and 1dei Dachyli. Some ſay, that theſe 
prieſts were different from the Galli; but, becauſe 
molt people believe them to be the ſame, and ſay that 
they were all prieſts of Cybele, therefore, I will ſpeak 
ſomething of each of them. 

The Curetes were either Cretans, or ZEtclians, or Eu- 
bzans, and had their names from © ſhaving ; ſo that. 
Curetes and Detonſi ſignify almoſt the fame thing. For 
they ſhaved the hair of their heads before, but wore 
hair behind, that they might not be taken (as it has 
often happened) by the. forelocks by the enemy, or 
perhaps, they were called Curetes, * becauſe they were 
habited in long veſts, like young maidens; or, laſtly, 
© becauſe they educated Jupiter in his infancy. 

Her prieſts were alſo called Crybantes ; becauſe, in 
the ſacrifices of their goddeſs, they toſſed their heads, 
and danced, and brutted with their foreheads like rams, 
after a mad faſhion. 'Thus, when they initiated any 


Lil. Gyr. p. 141. Var. apud Nonn. in verbo 
Caſtus. © Aro Ty; xvpx*, a tonſura Curetes dicebantur, 
d Aro Ty xogrc, à puella, quod puellarum ſtolam induebant. 
® Aro Ty xozapize, Ab educatione juvenum, quod Jovem 
infantem aluiſſe perhibentur. Strabo. | 

15 one 
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one into their ſacrifices, * they placed him in a chair, 
and danced about him like fools. 

Another name of her prieſts was Telchines. "Theſe 
were famous magicians andenchanters; and they came 
from Crete to Cyprus, and thence into Rhodes, which 
latter ifland is called Telchines from them. ® Or, if 

we believe others, they were deſerving men, and in- 
| vented many arts for the good of the public : For, 
they firſt ſet up the ſtatues and the images of the gods. 
The Cabiri, or Caberi, ſo called from Cabiri, moun- 
tains of Phrygia, © were either the ſervants of the gods, 
or gods themſelves, or rather demons, or the ſame with 
the Corybantesz; for people's opinions concerning 
| them are different. 
. | | The 1dzi Dactyli d were the ſervants and ante 
1 of Magna Mater; called Idæi from the mountain 14a, 
. where they lived; and Da&y/i © from the fingers 
for theſe prieſts were ten like the fingers: They 
| Terved Rhea every-where, and in every thing, as if 
they were jingers to her. 8 Yet many afhrm, 'that 
there were more than ten. 


** 


* Are Tv xepurisy, a cornibus feriendo, et gans incedendo, 
Strabo, I. 1. Plato in Euthid. ' Strabo ibid. © Idem 
ibid. 4 Sophocl. ap. Lil. Gyr. Digiti enim Græce di- 
cuntur Jaxrnr, f Jul, Pol. I. 1. 5 Strabo, Diod. ap. Gyr. 


CHAP. YL 
SECT. I. Crrrts. Her Image. 


* „ have ſaid enough, dear Sir, of Cybele; pray 
tell me what that tall majeſtic lady is, that 
ſtands there, * beautified with yellow hair, and crown- 


— 


_— 


void. 4. Faſt, Arnobius 5. contra gentes. Martian. 
1. de Nupt. 8 : 
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ed with a turbant compoſed of the ears of corn; her 
boſom ſwells with breaſts as white as ſnow. Her 
right hand is filled with poppies andears of corn, and 
in her left 1s a lighted torch. 


SECT. II. The Explanation of the Image. 


M. IT is Ceres, my Palæaphilus, the * daughter of | 
Saturn and Ops ; whoſe ſingular beauty made io 
the gods themſelves her lovers and admirers. Her 
brothers Fupiter and Neptune fell in love with her, and 
debauched her: > She had Preſerpina by Jupiter; and 
by Neptune it is uncertain whether ſhe — a daughter 
or a horſe: For, © as ſome ſay, when ſhe avoided the 
purſuits of Neptune, who followed her, ſhe caſt her- | 
ſelf among a drove of mares, and immediately put on il 
the ſhape of a mare; which Neptune perceiving, he | 
made himſelf a horſe; and from her he begot the 4 
horſe Arion. d Ovid himſelf is of this opinion: And ic 
from hence I ſuppoſe the ſtory comes, which © Pauſa- 1 
nas relates. Upon the mountain Æleus in Arcadia, an = 
altar was dedicated to Ceres; her image had the body 1 
of a woman, but the head of a horſe; it remained MN 
entire and unhurt in the midit of fire. Yet others i 
have told us, that Ceres did not bring forth a horſe, 4 
but a daughter: f The Arcadians thought it a wicked | 
hing to call this daughter by any other name than 
the Lady, or the Great Goddeſs, which were the uſual 


ames of her mother Ceres. 


_—_— — ODE p — — —ʒ—ͤ— — 


Heſiod. in Theogon. Idem ibid. 
Procl. in Georg. Virg. 

n te, flava comas frugum mitiſſima mater, 
Segſit equum 
The gold-hair'd gentle goddeſs Ceres knew 
Thee in a horſe's ſhape. 

© Pauſanias in Arcad. f Tdem ibid. 

Y Aonova, Demina, et Magna Dea. 
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Ceres was greatly aſhamed of this diſgrace : She ex- 
ceedingly lamented the loſs of her honour, and teſti- 
fied her ſorrow by the mourning cloaths, which ſhe 
afterward wore (whence ſhe was named Malena, 
Marx, igra :) She retired into the dark receſſes of 
a cave, where ſhe lay fo privately that none of the 
gods knew where ſhe was, till Pan the god of the 
wood diſcovered her by chance, and told Jupiter; 
who, ſending the fates to her, perſuaded her at laſt 
to lay aſide her grief, and riſe out of the cave, which 
was a happy and joyful thing for all the world. For, 
in her abſence, a great infection reigned throughout 
all ſorts of living creatures, which ſprang from the 
corruption of the fruits of the earth, and the grana- 
Ties every-where. 

P. But why were the fruits of the earth corrupted 
in her abſence ? 

NM. Why? Do you not know that ſhe is the god 
of the fruits, and that her very name is derived * fro 

r care in producing or preſerving the fruits of th 
earth: And have you not heard that ſhe firſt invente 
and taught the art of tilling the earth, and ſowin 
corn, and all pulfe (except beans) and of makin 
bread therewith, whereas before they eat only acorns 
This you may learn from d Ovid, who tells us th: 
Ceres was the firſt that made laws, provided whol 


—— —— 


* Ceres dicitur quaſi Geres a gerendis fructibus: Aut qui 


Serent: Vel ab antiquo verbo Cereo, quod idem eſt ac Cn, 


quod cunctarum frugum creatrix fit et altrix. Cic. 2. le 
Nat. Deor. Maten. de prof. Rei. c. 18. Scaliger et Serius 
2 1. Georg Callimach. Hymn. in Cer. Plin, 7. c. 52. 
b Prima Ceres unco glebam dimovit aratro, 
Prima dedit fruges alimentaque mitia terris. 
Prima dedit leges. Cereris ſunt omnia munus. 
Ceres was ſhe who firſt our furrows plough'd : 
Who gave ſweet fruits and eaſy food allow'd. 
Ceres firſt tam'd us with her gentle laws, 


From her kind hand the world ſubſillance draws. 10 
Me 


Þ —— 
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ſome ſood, and taught the art of huſbandry, of plow- 
ing and ſowing: For, before her time, the earth lay 
rough and uncultivated, covered with briars, and un- 
profitable plants; where there were no proprietors of 
land, they neglected to cultivate it; when no- body 
had any ground of his own, they did not * care to fix 
land-marks: But all things were common to all men, 


till Ceres, who had invented the art of huſbandry, 


taught men how to exerciſe it; and then they began 
to contend and diſpute about the limits of thoſe fields, 
from whoſe culture they reaped fo much profit : 
And from hence it was neceſſary that laws ſhould be 
enacted to determine. the rights and properties of 
thoſe who contended. For this reaſon Ceres was 
named the foundreſs of laws. 

P. I underſtand now the meaning of her crown 
made of corn; but yet I do not fee what the handfuf 
F poppies ſignifies. — 

M. I will explain the ſignification of that alſo in 
its place; but firſt let me ſpeak of ſo her things. 

I. She is beautiful and well-ſhaped, becauſe the 
earth, which ſhe reſembles, appears beautiful and de- 
lightful to the beholders ; eſpecially when it is arrayed 
with plants, diverſified with trees, adorned with flow- 
ers, enriched with fruits, and covered with greens ; 
when it diſplays the honours of ſpring, and pours 
forth the gifts of autumn with a bountiful hand. 

2. Her hair.is yellow, and when the ears of corn 
are ripe, they are adorned with that golden colour. 

3. Her breaſts ſwell with milk (< whence ſhe is ſtiled 
Mammsſa ſometimes) 4 becauſe after the earth is im- 


1 
—_— Te —_— 


Aut fignare quidem,. aut partiri limite campum. 

Or to make land marks, or to balk their fields. 

d Legifera, et Græce $:0wopopic; tjuſque ſacra dicebantur 
Fer woropie : Vocabatur etiam Ceres Anuyryp, quali Dnunry, 
zd eſt, Terra Mater. Virg. Eneid. 3. et Serv. ibid. 

© Lil. Gyral. Synt. 14. * Cic. de Nat, Deor. 2. et 3. 


pregnated 
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pregnated with ſeed, and big with the fruit thereof, 
it brings forth all things out of itſelf in abundance, 
and, like a mother, feeds and nouriſhes us; whence 
ſhe is called“ Alma, and o Altrix naſtra. | 

4. She holds a lighted torch; becauſe, when Pro- 
ſerpina was ſtolen away by Pluto, her mother © Ceres 
was greatly afflicted at the loſs of her daughter, and 
being very deſirous to find her again, ſhe kindled her 
torches (they ſay) with the flames which burſt from 
the top of the mountain AÆtna; and with them ſought 
her daughter through the whole world. 

5. She carries poppy; becauſe, when through grief 


| The could not obtain the leaſt reſt or ſleep, Jupiter 


gave her poppy to eat: 4 For, they ſay, this plant is 
endued with a power to create ſleep and forgetful- 
neſs. Her grief was a little allayed by fleep, but ſhe 
forgot not her loſs, and, after many voyages and jour- 
nies, the at laſt heard where Preſerpina was, as you 
will hear in its proper place. 

P. But what is that young man that fits in a cha- 
riot drawn by flying ſerpents? | 
NM. It is Triptolemus, in the chariot which Ceres 
gave him. He was the ſon of Eleuſius, or Ceres, a 
nobleman. Ceres brought him up from his infancy, 
upon this occaſion. While ſhe ſought Preſerpina by 
ſea and land, © upon the way ſhe came into the city 
Eleuſis, where the father of Triptolemus entertained 
her ; whoſe kindneſs ſhe requited, by breeding up his 
young ſon, whom in the day-time the fed f with ce- 
teſtial and divine milk, but in the night covered him 
all over with fire. 'The child in a = days became 
a beautiful young man, by this extraordinary manner 
of education ; inſomuch that his father, greatly won- 


* 


Virgil. 1. Georg. b Cicero de Nat. Deor. 2. © Ci- 
cero in Verrem. © Serv. in 1. Georg. © Callimachus in 
hymnis Cereris. f Serv. in 1. Georg. 

ä dering 
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dering at this ſpeedy progreſs, was very deſirous to 
know how Ceres dealt with his ſon ; 4 therefore 


looked through a ſmall hole, and ſaw Ceres cover his 
ſon Triptolemus with burning coal. This affrighted 
him ſo, that he cried out, that Ceres was murdering 
his ſon, wherefore he ran into the room to ſave him. 
Ceres puniſhed his imprudent curioſity with death ; 
then putting Triptolemus into the chariot that you ſee, 
ſhe ſent him throughout the world to ſhew mankind 
the uſe of corn. He executed her commands ſo faith- 
fully, and taught men the arts of huſbandry, or 
ſowing and reaping, and of threſhing the corn ſo 
well, that he obtained his. name * Triptolemus from 
thence. ® Ovid gives us an excellent deſcription of this 
in the end of the fifth book of his Metamorphofes. | 

P. But what is that near the wheel of Ceres's cha- 
riot? I fancy I ſee a newt there. 

M. "That creature was once a boy, whom Ceres, for 
his impertinence, changed into a little beaſt like a li- 
zard. For when Ceres was very weary with travelling, 


* 'Triptolemus dicitur quaſi n rag ve, id eſt, hordes 
um terens. Hygin. fab. 147. 


d Geminos dea fertilis angues 

Curribus admovit, freniſque coercuit ora, 

Et medium celi terreque per a*ra ved eff. 

Atque levem currum Tritonida miſit in arcem 

T riptolemo ; partimque rudi data ſemina juſſit 
Spargere humo, partim poſt tempora longa reculta. 
Ceres her chariot mounts: Yok'd dragons ſtand, 
Tame and obedient to her gentle hand: 

With ſtretch'd-out wings, thro? yielding air they fly, 
Till Ceres ſends her chariot from the ſky, 

To good T riptolemus her Athenian friend 
Triptolemus, whoſe uſeful cares intend 

The common good : ſeed was the chariot's load, 
Which ſhe on him for public uſe beſtow'd : 

Part ſhe for fallow fields new plough'd deſign'd, 
And part for land by frequent tilth refin'd. 


and 
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and thirſty, ſhe came to a cottage, and begged a little 
water to waſh her mouth, of an old woman that lived 
there : 'The old woman not only gave her water, but 
alſo barley-broth; which when the goddeſs ſupped up 
greedily, the woman's ſon Stellio, a ſaucy boy, mock- 
cd her. This raiſed Ceres's anger ſo far, that, in a rage, 
} the flung ſome of the broth into the boy's face, who 
Was thereby changed into a neut. 

But do you ſee the man rolling himſelf upon the 
ground, and tearing and eating his own fleſh : 

; P. 1 obſerve him: What is his name, and why is 
| | 


he ſo cruel to himſelf ? x 
M. They call him Erifchthon. In contempt of the 
ſacrifices of Ceres, he defiled her groves, and cut down 


is forced to eat his own fleſh to ſupport his own body: 
ö and to bring upon himſelf an horrible death, the bet- 
FR ter to ſuſtain his life. 


1 ne of her oaks; for which he was puniſhed with per- 
Fi petual hunger : ſo that, when he has devoured all the 
4 meat and food which he can by any ways procure, he 


& 
* 

5 4 * 
1 * | . 


„ ED! | | 
| J * Fugit anum, latebramque petit, aptumque colors 
| | Nomen habet, variis ftellatus corpora guttis. 
Flies the old wife, and creeps into a hole, 


And from his ſpeckled back a name he gets. 


74 8 ECT. III. The Sacrifices of CEREs. 

Wn MON G all the Cerealia, or ſacrifices inſtitute 

15 1 ed to the honour of Ceres, theſe which follow 
are the chief: Eleigſinia (by which d name the god- 
deſs herſelf was alſo known) were ſo called, becauſe 
they were firſt celebrated in the city Eleuſis. Of theſe 
were two ſorts ; the Majora, confecrated to Ceres, and 

the Minzra to Proſerpina. © It was a cuſtom, that 
thoſe who were initiated in the Majora, never pulled 
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in rags. ® In both the majora and mincra, a perpetu- 
al and wonderful ſilence was kept: To publiſh any 
thing concerning them was a crime; whence came 
the proverb concerning filent perſons, Arle Excoma 
[Attica Eleuſinia] and the word myſterium ſignifies a 
religious rite, from Mus [Mus] os claude, Lighted 


torches were uſed in their ſacrifices, © becauſe Ceres, 


with them, ſought Proſerpina ; and, up and down the 
{treets and the highways, they cried out Proſerpina, 
till they had filled all places with their diſmal howlings. 
Games were celebrated in theſe ſacrifices, in which the 
FVictors d were honoured with a barley crown. | 

The © Theſmophoria were inſtituted by Triptolemus 
and thoſe women, who vowed perpetual chaſtity, 
were initiated in them. For fome days a faſt was 
kept; and wine was * altogether baniſhed from her 
altar; whence this expreſhon came Cereri nuptias fa- 
cere, which (among the ancients) ſignifies a feaſt 
where there was no wine. Swine were ſacrificed to 


this goddeſs, 8 becauſe they hurt the fruits of the 


earth. And garlands, ® compoſed of ears of corn, 
were offered to her. | 


— 


* —— — — _— 
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d Ariſtoph. in Pluto. * Sen. I. 7. Nat. Quæſt. c. 31. 
« NoRurniſque Hecate triviis ululata per urbes. 
| Eneid. Vide Servium. 

And Hecate by night ador'd with ſhrieks. 
e Pindar in Iſthm. | 
f Plin. l. 24. Scrviusin En. 3. 
Prima Ceres avide gaviſa eſt ſanguine porcæ, 

Ulta ſuas merita cede nocentes oper. Ovid. Faſt. I. 2. 
Ceres with blood of ſwine we belt atone, 
Which thus requite the miſchiefs they have done. 
n Flava Ceres, tibi fit noftro de rure corona 
Spicea, que ſempli pendeat ante fores. 
To thee, fair goddeſs, we'll a garland plait 
Of ears of corn, t'adorn thy temple gate. 


Tibullus. 


Ambarvalia 
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of the clothes, which they then wore, till they fell off 
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Ambarvalia were inſtituted to purge the fields, and 
to beg fruitfulneſs and plenty. They were ſo called, 
cb becauſe the ſacrifices were led about the fields; “ as 
the ſuburbs [Amburbium] were eſteemed ſacred ; be- 
cauſe the ſacrifice was carried round the city. 'Theſe 
ſacrifices were performed by huſbandmen, © who car- 
ried a ſow big with young, or a cow-calf, thro'.the corn 
and the hay, in the beginning of harveſt, rice; the 
countrymen following him with dancing, and leap- 
ing, and acclamations of joy, till alFthe fields rung 
with the noiſe. In the mean time, one of them, a- 
dorned with a crown, ſung the praiſes of Ceres; and af- 
ter they had offered an oblation of wine mixed with 
lioney and milk, before they began to reap, they ſa- 
crificed the /-xv to her. 4 The rites of theſe Ainbar- 
valia are beautifully deſcribed by Virgil. N 


d Quod victima ambiret arva: Serv. in Georg. 1. 
© Virg. Ecl. 3. 
d Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agreſtis adoret : 
Cui tu ladte favos, et miti dilue Baccho, 
Terque novas circum felix eat hoſtia fruges ; 
Omnis quam chorus et ſocii comitentur ovantes, 
Et Cererem clamore wocent in tefla : neque ante 
Faldcem maturis quiſquam ſuppouat ariſlis, 
Quam Cereri, torta redimitus tempora quercu, 
Det motus incompoſitos, eb carmina dicat. 
Let ev'ry ſwain adore her pow'r divine, | 
And milk and honey mix with ſparkling wine; 
Let all the choir of clowns attend this ſhow, 
In long proceſſion ſhouting as they go; 
Invoking her to bleſs their yearly ſtores, 
Inviting plenty to their crowned floors. 
Thus in the Spring, and thus in ſummer's heat, 
Before the ſiekles touch the rip'ning wheat, 
On Ceres call, and let the lab'ring hind 
Vith oaken wreathes his hollow temples bind: 
On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praiſe, 
With uncouth dances, and with country lays. 
CH AP. 
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. 
SECT. I. The Musks. Their Image. 


P. O What beauty, what ſweetneſs, what elegance 
is here! 

M. You mean in theſe nine virgin, * that are 
crowned with palms; Do you not? 

P, Certainly. How pleaſantly and kindly they 
ſmile ! How decent and becoming 1s their dreſs! How 
handſomely do they fit together in the ſhade of that 
laurel arbour ! How ſkiltully ſome of them play on 
the harp, ſome upon the cittern, ſome upon the pipe, 
ſome upon the cymbal, and ſome harmoniouſlly ſing 
and play at once] Methinks I hear them with united 
minds, yoice, and hands, makes an agreeable concord 
i from their different inſtruments, governing 
their ſeveral voices in ſuch a manner, that they make 
the moſt noble harmony, whoſe pleaſing charms, en- 
tering into my ears, raviſh my mind with pleaſure. 

M. They are the muſes, & the miſtreſſes of all the 
ſciences, the preſidents of the muſicians and poets, 
and the governors of the feaſts and ſolemnities of the 
gods Jupiter begat them of the nymph AN nemoſyne, 
who afterward brought them forth upon the moun- 
tain Pierius. Some affirm that they had other parents, 
and d ancient writers ſay, that they lived before Ju- 
piter, and were the daughters of Cælum. They are 
called the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemsſyne (whieh, 
in Greek, ſignifies memory) becauſe all ſtudents and 
ſcholars ought not only to have great ingenuity, but 
ready memories, 
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2 Corint. apud Lyl. Gyrald p. 560. Orph. in Hymn. 
Muſ. » Heſiod. in Theog. © Tzetzes Chil. 6. 
Hiſt. 50. d Muſ. apud Lil Gyr. | 
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SECT. II. The Names of the Mosks. 
HE Muſes, or Muſe, were formerly called M> 


/#, and were ſo named from a * Greek word, 
that ſignifies to enquire; becauſe men, by enquiring of 
them, learn the things of which they were betore 
ignorant. But others ſay, they had their name irom 
b their reſemblance, becauſe there is a fimilitude, and 
an offnity and relation between all the ſciences; in 
which they agree together, and are united with one 
another. Wherefore the 17y/es are often painted with 
their hands joined, dancing in a ring; in the middle 
of them fits Apollo, their commander and prince. The 
pencil of nature deſcribed them in that manner upon 
the agate which Pyrrbus, who made war againſt the 
Romans, wore in a ring. For in it was a repreſenta- 
tion of the nine Miſſ and Apollo holding a harp; and 
theſe ſigures were not delineated by art, but by the 


ſpontaneous hand-work of nature; and the veins of 


the ſtone were formed ſo regularly, that every muſs 
had her particular diſtinction. 


— 


* Aro rv wwoar, id eſt, ab inquirendo. Plato in Cratylo. 
b Mucct, quaſi oͤdolouααι, id eſt, ſimiles, Caſſiodor. 
in. L 37. e. 1. 


SECT. III. The proper Names of the Musxs. 


A WHAT were the proper names of each of the 
Mufes ? 


M. They had each a name derived from ſome par- 
ticular accompliſhment of their minds or bodies. 
The firſt, Calliope, was fo called from the © he ſaverte 
neſs of her voice; ſhe preſides over rhetoric, and is e- 


ſteemed the moſt excellent of all the nine. 


——T 


2 — 


d Aro ryg xaMrc erung, a ſuavitate vocis. 


The 
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The ſecond, Clio, is ſo named from ® glory. For 
ſhe is the hi/lorical muſe, and takes her name from 
the famouſneſs of the things ſhe records. | 

The third, Erato, has her name from » , be- 
cauſe ſhe ſings of amours; or becauſe learned men are 
beloved and praiſed by others. She is alſo called Salta- 
trix; for ſhe firſt invented the art of dancing, over 
which ſhe prefided. She was alſo the inventreſs of 
poetry. | 

The fourth, Thalia, from d her gaiety, briſkneſs, 
ond pleaſantry; becauſe ſhe ſings pleaſantly and wan- 
tonly. Some aſcribe to her the invention of comedy, 
dthers of geometry. 6 

The fifth, Melpomene, from * the excellency of her 
ſong, and the melody ſbe makes when ſbe fings. She is 
ſuppoſed to preſide over tragedy, and to have invented 
onnets. + | 5 

The fixth, Terpfichore, has her name from f the 
pleaſure ſbe takes}in dancing, becauſe ſhe delights in balls. 
Some call her Cithari/tria, 

The ſeventh, Euterpe, or Euterpia, from s the ſaweet- 
neſs of her ſinging. Some call her Tibicina; becauſe, 
according to them, ſhe preſides over the pipes: And 
ſome ſay, lagic was invented by her. 

The eighth, Peolyhymnia, or Polymnia, or Polymneia, 
from h her excellent memory: and therefore the inven- 
tion of writing hiſtory is attributed to her ; which re- 


b Are xi Ag, a gloria ſc, rerum geſtarum quas memos» 
rat. Schol. Ap. I. 


Are Tv ter, ab amore. Ovid. de Arte Amandi, I. 2. 
d Aro rv San, id eſt, virere, germinare, et florere. Proc. 


in Heſiod. 


P A KtATouat, cantor et modulor, vel aro Tv Wires Toit, 
concentum facere. 

f Amo Tipruy rec Rino, quod choreis delectetur. 

© Ab uu ry, jucunda nempe in concentu. 

A roy multus, et wie Memoria. 
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quires a good memory. It was owing to her, * © That 
te the ſongſters add, to the verſes that they ſing, hands 
ce and fingers, which ſpeak more than the tongue; and 


ec expreſſive ſilence; a language without words; in 
cc ſhort, geſture and action.“ 


The ninth, d Urania, was ſo called either becauſe 
ſhe ſings of divine ng; or becauſe, through her 
aſſiſtance, men are praited to the ties; or becauſe, 
by the ſciences, they become converſant in the con- 
templation of things cele/tial. 

Bahuſius, a modern poet, has compriſed the names 
of theſe nine muſes in a © diſtich: That is, he has 


made the nine muſes to ſtand, which is ſomething 


ſtrange, but upon eleven feet. Perhaps you will re- 


member their names better, when they are thus join- 
ed together in two verſes. 


— e—_—_—_ 


1 Plut. in Sympoſ. quod carminibus additz ſint Orcheſ- 


trarum loquaciſſimæ manus, linguoſi digiti, ſilentium cla- 


moſum, expoſitio taeita, uno verbo geſtus et actio. 
Aro Tv oupæ vu) a clo. a 8 


Calliope, Polymneia, Erato, Clio, atque Thalia, 


Melpomene, Euterpe, Terpfichore, Urania. Bah. 4. ep. 1. 


SECT. IV.. The Names common to all the Musts, 


. WI AT names have the Muſes common to 
them all? 


M. The moſt remarkable are, 


Heliconides, or Helicomades, from the mountain He- 
licon in Bæotia. | | | 


Parnaſſides, from the mountain Parnaſſus, in Phocis, 


which has two heads; ©* where if any perſon flept, he 
preſently became a poet. It was anciently called Lar- 


—T 


9 


Perſius in Proœmio. 


naſſuss 
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at naſſus, from Larnace, the ark of Deucalion, which reſt- 
ds Wl cd here, and was named Parnaſſus, after the flood, 
ad from an inhabitant of the mountain ſo called. 
in Citherides, or Citheriades, from the mountain Cithe- 
ron, where they dwelt. FO. 
e | Aonides, from the country of Aonia, 
er Pierides, or Pieriæ, * from the mountain Pierut, or 
e, Pieria, in Thrace; or from the daughters of Pierius, 
n and Anippe ; who, daring to contend with the Muſes, 
were changed into pyes. 
eg | Pegaſides, and Hippocrenides, from the famous foun- 
48 tain Helicon, which, by the Greeks is called d Hippv- 
g crene, and, by the Latins, * Caballinus, both which, 
- |} words ſignify the horſe's fountain; It was alſo named 
1— Pegaſeins, from Pegaſus the winged horſe, d who ſtrik- 
| ing a ſtone in this place with his foot, opened the 
| fountain, e and the water, of it became vocal. 
: | Aganippides or Aganippe, from the fountain Aganip- 
3 Caſtalides, from the fountain Caftalius at the foot of 


Parnaſſus. 


— 
ON 
* 
* 


perſius in Proœmio. * Ab fees equus, et xpmy ſons, 
© Caballinus a Caballus, id eſt, equus. 4 Ovid. Met. 
5. © Sidomus Apollin. 


SECT. V. The Number of the Musts. 
F HAT was the number of the Muſes? 
WII h 


Some write, f that they were but 
three in the beginning; becauſe ſound, out of which 
all ſinging is 2 is naturally threefs/d; either 
made by the voice alone; or by blowing, as in pipes; 
or by ſtriking, as in citterns or drums. Or, it may 
be, becauſe there are three tones of the voice or other 
inſtruments, the baſe, the tenor, and the treble. 
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* Or becauſe three is the moſt perfect of numbers: fot 
it agrees to the perſons of the godhead. ® Or, laſtly, 
becauſe all the ſciences are diſtributed into three gene- 
ral parts, philoſophy, rhetoric, and mathematics ;, and 
each three parts are ſudivided into three ether parts, 
philoſophy into logic, ethics, and phyſic ; rhetoric into the 
demenſtrative, deliberative, and judicial kind; mathema= 
fics into muſic, geometry, and arithmetic: Whence it 
came to paſs, that they reckoned not only three Muſes, 
but nine. | 

Others give- us a different reafon why they are 
nine. © When the citizens of $Sicyo appointed three 
Tkilful artificers to make the ſtatues of the three Muſes, 
promiſing to chule thoſe three ſtatues out of the nine, 
which they liked beſt; they were all ſo well made 
that they could not tell which to chuſe ſo that they 
brought them all, and placed them in the temples : 
And Heſd afterward aligned to them the names 
mentioned above. | 5 

P. Were they virgins ? 

M. Some affirm it; and others deny it, who 
reckon up their children. But, however, let no per- 
ſon deſpiſe the Muſes, unleſs he deſign to bring deſtrue- 
tion upon himſelf by the example of Thamyras or T ha- 
myris; © who, being conceited of his own beauty and 
{kill in finging, preſumed to challenge the Muſes to 
ſing, upon condition, that, if he was overcome, they 
ſhould puniſh him as they pleaſed. And after he was 
overcome, he was deprived at once both of his harp 
and his eyes. | 


« Cenſorin. de die natali. 

b Phurnut. de Deorum Natura. 

© Var. ibid. ex Lil. Gyr. p. 261. 

4 Plato apud eundem. Vide Nat. Com, 
© Homer Iliad, 2. Plut. de Muſica. 
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CHAF 


Tukuts, ASTREA, NEMESIS 


P. 7” HESE three goddeſſes, I ſee, contrive and 
| conſult together of affairs of great moment. 
M. I ſuppoſe ſo: For their buſineſs is almoſt 

the ſame: The ſame function is incumbent upon 


each of them. But, however, let us inſpect them all 


ſingly. 

T, nat the firſt of them, is the daughter of Cæ- 
lum and Terra. According to the ® ſignification of her 
name, her office is to inſtruct mankind to do things 
honeſt, juſt, and right. © Wherefore her images were 
brought and placed before thoſe who were about to 
ſpeak to the people, that they might be admoniſhed 
thereby to ſay nothivg in public, but what was juſt 
and righteous. Some ſay, “ the ſpoke oracles at De/- 
hos, before Apollo; though © Homer ſays, that ſhe ſerved 
Apollo with nectar and ambroſia.” There was another 
T hemis, of whom juſtice, law, and peace are ſaid to be 
born. Heſſod, by way of eminence, calls her f modeff, 
becauſe ſhe was aſhamed to ſee any thing that was done 
againſt right and equity. Exſebius calls her Carmen- 
ta; s becauſe, by her verſe and precepts, the directs every 
one to what is juſt : by whom he means a different 
Carmenta from the Roman Carmenta, who was the mo- 
ther of Evander, otherwiſe called Themis Nicgſtrata, a 


i 


— — 


Heſiod. in Theogon. b Othig, enim ſignificat fas, 
* Ex Lil. Gyr. * Ex Ovid. ii. Metam. I. 1. Hymn. 
in Apollinem. f Jon, id eſt, pund ibundam. Heſiod, 
in Theogon. £* Quod carminibus edictiſque ſuis præci- 
piat unicuique quod juſtum eſt. Euſebius, 1. 3. Præp. 
Evang. | 


K pro- 
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rophetical lady. * She was worſhipped by the Romany, 
2 ſhe propheſied; and was called Carmenta, either 
d from the verſe in which ſhe uttered her predictions, 
or © from the madneſs which ſcemed to poſſeſs her when 
ſhe propheſied. To this lady an altar was dedicated 
near the gate Carmentalis, by the Capitol; and a tem- 
ple was alſo built to her honour upon this occaſion, 
4 The Senate forbad the married women the uſe of 
litters or ſedans ; they combined together, and reſolv- 
ed that they would never bring children, unleſs their 
huſbands reſcinded that edict : They kept to this 
agreement with ſo much reſolution, that the ſenate 
was obliged to change their ſentence, and yield to the 
women's will, and allow them all ſedans and chariots 
again. And when their wives conceived, and brought 
forth fine children, they erected a temple in honour 


of Carmenta. 


Aſtrea, © the daughter of Aurora and 4/reus, the 


Titan (or, as others rather ſay, the daughter of Jupt- 


ter and Themis) was eſteemed fe princeſs of juſtice. 
The poets feign, that in the gelden age ſhe deſcended 
from heaven to the earth ; and being offended at laſt 
by the wickedneſs of mankind, s ſhe returned to hea- 
ven again, after all the other gods had gone before 
her. She is often direCtly called by the name of 


Juſtitia; as particularly by“ Virgil. And when ſhe had 


— 


Solinus in deſcriptione Romæ. * A Carmine. Ovid, 
Faſt. * Quaſi carens mente. Vide Ovid. in Faſtis, 1. 3. 

© Heſiod. in Theogon. ; Juftitiz antiſtita. 

8 Yiaa jacet pictas, et virgo cede madentes 

Ultima celeftum terras Aſiræa reliquit. 

All duty dies, and weary d juſtice flies | 

From bloody earth at laſt, and mounts the ſkies. 

d extrema per illos. 
uſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit. Virg. Georg. I. 2. 
uſtice laſt took her flight from hence, and here 

The prints of her departing ſteps appear- 


returned 
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returned to heaven again, ſhe was placed where we 
now ſee the conſtellation * Virgo. 

The parents of Neme/s were b Jupiter and Neceſſity : 
or, according to others, Nox and Oceanus. She was 
the goddeſs that rewarded virtue, and puniſhed vice; 
and ſhe taught men their duty; ſo that ſhe received 
her name *© from the diſtribution that ſhe made to every 
body. Jupiter enjoyed her, as the ſtory ſays, in the 
ſhape of a ge; 4 after which ſhe brought forth an 
egg, which the gave to a ſhepherd whom ſhe met, 
to be carried to. Leda. Leda laid up the egg in a box, 
and_Helena was ſoon after produced of that egg. But 
others give us quite different accounts of the matter. 
The Romans certainly ſacrificed to this goddeſs, when 
they went to war; whereby they ſignified that they 
never took up arms, unleſs in a jult cauſe. She is 
called by another name, Adraſtea, from Adraſtus, a 
king of the Argives, who firlt built an altar to her : 
Or, perhaps, from the © difficulty of eſcaping from her; 
becauſe no guilty perſon can flee from the puniſhment 
due to his crime, though ſometimes juice overtakes 
him late: She has indeed f wings, but does not al- 
ways uſe them, but then s the ſlower her foot is, the 
harder is her hand. Rhamnyfia is another name of 
this goddeſs, from Rhamnus, a town in Attica, * 
where ſhe had a temple; in which there was a ſtatue 
of her made of one ſtone, ten cubits high ; ſhe holds 


i. 


— 


2 Boccat. I. 4. General. Deor. d Pauſan. in Arcad, 

C Aro Ty gu t vit, e, A diſtributione qu unicuique 
ft, Plato de Legibus Dial. A pollodor. Biblioth. lib. 3. 
© A non, et fd fugio, quod videlicet nemo nocens 
elfugere queat pœnam ſuis ſceleribus debitam. 

f Pauſan. in Atticis. 

8 Ad ſcelerum penas ultrix venit ira T anantis, 

Hoc graviore manu, quo graviore pede, 

Vengeance divine to puniſh fin moves flow, 

The ſlower is its pace, the ſurer is its blow. 

» Strabo in Atticis, I. 9. _— 
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the bough of an apple-treein her hand; and has & 


crown upon her head, on which many images of deer 
were engraven. She had alſo a wheel, which denoted 
her ſwiftneſs to puniſh. 


© Sed dea, que nimiit obſlat Rhamniſia votis, 
Ingemuit, K rotam. : 
Th' avenging goddeſs, t'our defires unbent, 
Firſt groan'd, then turn'd her wheel, 


r —— 


Claudian. 


CHAP. XI. 
The Gods of the Woops, and the RuraL Gods, 
SECT. I. Pan. His Names. 


WE are now come into the ſecond part of the 


right-hand wall, which exhibits the images 
of the gods and goddeſſes of the woods, Here you may 
ſee the gods Pan, Sylvanus, and the Fauni, Satyri, Si- 
lenus, Priapus, Arifleus, and Terminus. | 
And there you ſee the goddeſſes, Diana, Pales, Flo- 


Fa, Feronia, Pomona, and an innumerable company of 


Nymphs. | | 

F. What gods do you ſhew me? Do you call thoſe 
eornuted monſters gods? Who are half men, and 
half beaſts, hairy and ſhaggy, with goats feet and 
horſes tails. 

M. Why not? Since they have attained to that ho- 
pour. Pirſt let us examine the prince of them all Pan. 

Pan is called by that name, either, as ſome tell us, 
d becauſe he was the ſon of Penelope by all her wooers 1 
or, © becauſe he exhilarated the minds of all the gods 
with the muſic of the pipe, which he invented; and 
by the harmony of the cittern, upon which he played 


d A e, omne, quod ex omnium procorum congreſſt 
cum Penelope fit natus Samius. Homer, in Hymn. 
fkilf ully 
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&ilfully as ſoon as he was born: Or, perhaps, he is 
called Pan, * becauſe he governs the affairs of the 
univerſal world by his mind, as he repreſents it by 
his body, as we ſhall ſee by and by. | 

The Latins called him Inuus 5 Incubus, the nig hi- 
mare; ® becauſe he uſes carnality with all creatures. 

And at Rome he was worſhiped, © and called Luper- 
cus and Lyceus. To his honour a temple was built 
at the foot of the Palatine hill, and feſtivals called 
Lupercalia were inſtituted, in which his prieſts, the 
Luperci ran about the city naked. 


LE 


Phurnutius. ® Ab ineundo paſſim cum omnibus ant- 
malibus. Servius in Aneid, © Juſtin, 1. 43. 


SECT. II. The Deſcent of Pax. 


ILIIS deſcent is uncertain ; but the common opi- 

nion is, thathe was born of Mercury and Penelope. 
« For when Mercury fell violently in love with her, and 
tried in vain to move her : at laſt, by changing him- 
ſelf into a very white goat, he obtained his deſire, 
and begat Pan of her, when ſhe kept the ſheep of her 
father Tarius in the mount Taygetus. Pan, after he 
was born, © was wrapt up in the ſkin of a hare, and care 
ried to heaven. But why do I here detain you with 
words ? Look at his image. 


— ——C_ mCi 
n AM tt 


4 Heſiod. in Euterpe. Homer. in Hymn, 


SECT. III. The Image of Pay. 


F. 18 that Pan ? * that horned half goat, who reſem- 

1 bles a beaſt rather than a man, much leſs a god, 
whom I ſee deſcribed with a ſmiling ruddy face, and 
two horns ; his beard comes down to his breaſt ; his 
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ſkin is ſpotted, and his legs and thighs covered 
with long hair; he has the tail and the feet of a 
goat; his head is crowned, and he holds a crooked 
ſtaff in one hand, and in the other a pipe of uneven 
reeds, with the muſic of which he can chear even 
the gods themſelves. O ridiculous deity, fit only to 
terrify boys ? 

M. Believe me, he has frighted the men too: For 
when the Gau/s, under Brennus their leader, made an 
irruption into Greece, and were juſt about to plunder 
the city Delphos, Pan in the night frightened them fo 
much, that they all betook themſelves to flight, and 
no body purſued them. Whence we proverbially ſay, 
that men are in panic fears, when we ſee them ate 
frighted without a cauſe, 

Now hear what the image of Pan ſignifies. Pan, 
they ſay, is a ſymbol of the univerſal world, as I inti- 
mated before. b In his upper part he reſembles a man, 
in his lower part a beaſt; becauſe the ſuperior and ce- 
leſtial part of the world is beautiful, radiant and glo- 
Tious; as 18 the face of this god, whoſe horns reſemble 


the rays of the ſun, and the horns of the moon. The 


redneſs of his face 1s like the ſplendor of the ſky; 
and the ſpotted ſkin, that he wears, is an image of 
the ſtarry firmament. In his lower parts he is ſhag- 
ged and deformed, which repreſents the ſhrubs, and 
wild beaſts, and trees of the earth below. His 
goats feet ſignify the ſolidity of the earth; and his 
pipe of ſeven reeds, that celeſtial harmony which is 
made by the ſeven planets. He has a ſhepherd's hook, 
crooked at the top, in his hand, which ſignifies the 
turning of the year into itſelf. 


— — — — — — — 2 —_— as 


. 


Terrores Panici eorum ſunt qui ſine caufa perterrentur. 
Pauſanias, Plutarchus. b Servius in Eclog. 2. 


SECT. 
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SECT. IV. Actiont of Pan. 


about him. 


They are. nymphs, who dance to the muſic 
of his pipe; which inſtrument Pan firſt invented. 


H. BOT what mean thoſe young ladies that dance 
M 


You will wonder when you hear the relation which 


the poets tell us of this pipe, to wit, ® as oft as Pan 
blows it, the dugs of the ſheep are filled with milk: 
For he is the © god of the ſhepherds and hunters, the 
« captzin-of the nymphs, the prefident df the moun- 


e tains,” and of a country life 5 and the © guardian of 


the flacks that graze upon the mountains. Although 
his aſpect is ſo deformed, yet when he changed him- 
ſelf into a white ram, he pleaſed and gratified Luna, 


d as it is reported: The nymph Echo fell alſo in love 


with him, and brought him a daughter named Jrin- 
ger, © who gave Medea the medicines (they ſay) with 
which ſhe charmed Faſen. * He cquld not but pleaſe 
Dryepe, to gain whom he laid aſide, as it were, his di- 
vinity, and became a ſhepherd. But he did not court 
the nymph Syrinx with ſo much ſucceſs ; For ſhe ran 
away to avoid ſo filthy a lover; till coming to a river 


_—_— 


Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 

Inſtituit.— Virg. Eel. 2. 
Pan taught to join with wax unequal reeds. 
» Orpheus in Hymn. Ibicus, Poeta Græcus. 

© —— Pan curat oves, oviumgue magiſtros, Idem ibid. 
Pan loves the ſhepherds, and their flocks he feeds. 

«4 Munere ſic niveo lane, fi credere dignum 95 8 
Pan Deus Arcadiæ captam te, Luna, fefellit. irg. Georg. 3. 
*T'was thus with fleeces milky white (if we 

May traſt report) Pan god of Arcady, 

Did bride thee, Cynthia, nor didſt thou diſdain, - 
When call'd in woody ſhades, to eaſe a lover's pain. 

© Theztet. Pocta Græcus. f Homer in Hymn. 
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{where her flight was ſtopped) ſhe prayed the Natader, 
the Nymphs of the Waters, becauſe the could not eſcape 
her purſuer, to change her into a bundle of reeds, juſt 
as Pan was laying hold of her, who therefore caught 
the reeds in his arms inſtead of her. Þ> The winds 
moving theſe reeds backward and forward occaſioned 
mournful but muſical ſounds which, Pan perceiving, 


cut them down, and made them reeden pipes. But 


* Lucretius aſcribes the invention of theſe pipes not to 


Hic ſe mutarent liquidas oraſſe ſorores : 
Panaque cum open fibi jam Syringa putaret . 
Corpore pro nymphe calamos triviſſe paluſtres, Met. I. 1. 

When, that ſhe might avoid a luſtful rape, | 

_ She begg'd her ſiſter nymphs to Jong: her ſhape: 
Pan thought h' had hugg'd his miſtreſs, when indeed 
He only hugg'd a truſs of mooriſh reed. 
> Dumque ibi ſuſpirat, motos in arundine ventos 
Effeciſe ſonum tenuem fimilemque querenti, 

Arte nova vociſque deum dulcedine captum, 
Hoc mihi concilium tecum, dixiſſe, manebit ; 
Atque ita diſparibus calamis compagine cere 

 efnter ſe jundis nomen tenuifſe puellæ. 
He ſighs, his ſighs the toſſing reeds return 
In ſoft ſmall Notes, like one that ſeem'd to mourn z 
The new, but pleaſant, notes the God ſurpriſe, 
Yet this ſhall make us friends at laſt, he crics, 
So he his pipe of reeds unequal fram'd 
With wax; and Syrinx from his miſtreſs nam'd. 

# —— Zephyri cava per calamorum fibila primus 

Asgreſtes docuere cavas inflare cicutas; | 
Inde minutatim dulces didicere querelas, 
Tibia quas fundit digitis pulſata canentum - 
Avia per nemora ac fylvas ſaltuſque reperta, 
Per loca '+ 64a deferta, atque otia Dia. 
And whilſt ſoft ev'ning gales blew o'er the plains, 
And ſhook the ſounding reeds, they taught the ſwaina 
And thus the pipe was fram'd, and tuneful reed ; 
And while the tender flocks fecurely feed, (7 
The harmleſs ſhepherds tun'd their pipes to love, 
And Amaryllis ſounds in ev'ry grove. 
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Pan, but to ſome country-men, who had obſerved, on 
ſome other occaſion, the whiſtling of the wind thro? 
reeds. In the ſacrifices of this god, * they offered to 
him milk and honey in a ſhepherd's bottle. He was 
more eſpecially worſhiped in Arcadia, for which rea- 
fon he 1s ſo often called d Pan Deus Arcadiæ. 

Some derive from hin, © Hiſpania, Spain, formerly cal- 
led Heria; for he lived there, when he returned from 
the Inaian war, to which he went with Bacchus and 
the Satyrs. 


— — — — 


Theoc. in Viator. b Virg. Geo. 3. Ecl. 4. © Lil. Gyn. 


1 


CHAP. 3 


SYLVANUS. 


Adv GH many writers confound the Syluani, 

Fauni, Satyri, and Stent, with Pan; yet many 
diſtinguiſh them; we will therefore treat of them 
ſeparately, and b&gin with Syſvanis., 

Thar old man is Sy/vanus, whom you fee placed next 
to Pan, with the feet of a goat, and the 4 face of a 
man, of little ſtature; he holds cypreſs in his hand 
ſtretched out. He is ſo called from fylve, the woods ; 
for he preſides over them. He mightily loved the boy 
Cypariſſus, who had a tame deer, in which he took 
great pleaſure : Sym by chance killed it, where- 
upon the youth died for grief. ? Therefore Sy/vanus 
changed him into a cypre/s-tree, and carried a branch 
of it always in his hand, in memory of his loſs. _ 

There were many ether Sykoan:, who endeavoured, as 
much as they could, to violate the chaſtity of women. 


— 


3 * 


4 Klian. Hiſt. Varia. Martin. de Nuptiis. 
f Servius in Virg, Eneid. et Georg. 
Et teneram a radice ferens, Sylvane, cupreſſum Geor. 1. 


A tender cyprus plant Sylvanus bears. 
K 5 | St. 
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St. Auſtin ſays, That they and the Fauni (common. 
e ly called Incubi } were oftentimes wicked to women, 


- « defiring and enjoying their embraces.” And Varro 


ſays, that they were miſchievous to pregnant women. 


Eos cum Faunis (quos vulgo Incubos vocant) impro- 
bos ſzpe extitiſſe mulieribus, et earum appetiſſe et pere- 
giſſe concubitum. Aug. de Civitate Dei, I. 15. c. 23. 


— 


15 


CHAP. XVIII. 


SILENUS. 


WHAT old fellow, who follows next, with a flat 
noſe, and a bald head, with large ears, and a 

ſmall, flat, gore-bellied body, is Sil enus; fo called® from 
his ocular temper, becauſe he perpetualy jeſts upon 
ople. He ſits upon a © /addle-backed aſs ; but, when 
he walks, he leans upon a ſtaff. He was Bacchus's foſ- 
ter-father, his maſter, and his perpetual companion, 
and conſequently almoſt always drunk, as we find him 


_ deſcribed © in the fixth eclogue of Virgil. The cup 


K — 


b Aro ru , 1d eſt, dicteria in aliquem dicere. &. 
lian. 3. Var. Hiſt. c. 10. Pando Aſello. 
4 Silenum pueri ſomno uidere jacentem, | 
Inflatum heſflerno venas, ut ſemper, Iaccho ; 
Serta procul tantum capiti delapſa jacebant, 
Et gravis aitrita pendebat cantharus anſa. 
Two Satyrs, on the ground, | 
Stretch'd at their eaſe, their fire Silenut found; 
Dos'd with his fumes, and heavy with his load, 
They found him ſnoring in his dark abode ; 
His roſy wreath was drepp'd not long before, 
Borne by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor, 
His empty cann, with ears half worn away, 
Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the day. 
which 
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which he and Bacchus uſed, was called cantharus; and 
the ſtaff with which he ſupported himſelf & ferula : 
This he uſed when he was ſo drunk, as it often ha 
pened, that he could not ſit on,“ but fell from, his aſs. 

The ſatyrs were not only conſtant» companions of 
Silenus, but were aſſiſtant to him; for they held him in 
great eſteem, and honoured him as their father; and, 
e when they became old, they were called Sileni too. 
And concerning Sie als, they ſay, that 4 he was 
tranſlated into heaven, and placed among the ſtars ; 
becauſe in the giants war, S:/erus rode on him, and 
helped Jupiter very much. 

© But when Silenus was once taken, and aſked, 
«© What was the beſt thing that could befal man?“ He 
after long ſilence anſwered, © It is beſt for all never to 
be born, but being born, to die very quickly.” 
Which expreſhon Pliny reports almoſt in the ſame 
words, f There have been many who have judged it 
very happy never to have been born, or to die imme- 
diately after one's birth.” 


— — 


* 


a. Quingue ſenex ferula titubantes ebrius artus 
Suftinet, et pando non fortiter heret afſello. Ovid. Met. 4. 
is ſtaff does hardly keep him on his legs, 
When mounted on his aſs, ſee how he ſwags. 
d Ebrius ecce ſenex pando delapſus aſjello, 
Clamarunt Satyri, ſurge, age, ſurge, pater. De Art. Am. 2. 
Th' old ſoker's drunk, from's afs he's got a fall, 
Riſe, daddy, rife again, the Satyrs bawl. 
© Pauſanias in Atticis. 
d Aratus in Phznomen. > 
© Rogatus, Quidnam eſſet hominibus optimum? reſpondit, 
Omnibus efſe optimum non naſci, et natos quam citiſſime interire. 


Plut. in Conſolatione Apoll. 
f Multi extitere qui non naſci optimum cenſerunt, aut quam 


euiſſime aboleri, Plin. in Prefat. 1, 7. 


M0 -: enaep. | 
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CH AP. NV. 


The SATYRS. 


i EFHOLD ! ® Thoſe are Satyrs who dance in laf- 
Wi 6 civious motions and poſtures under the ſhade of 
1 that tall and ſpreading oak; they have heads armed 

with horns, and goats feet and legs, crooked hands, 
TG 2 hairy bodies, and tails not much ſhorter chan 
1 horſes tails. There is no animal in nature more 
14 ſalacious and libidinous than theſe gods. Their d 
* name itſelf ſhews the filthinefs of their nature: And 


1 Pauſfanias gave a proof of it, by relating bee), of 
Ni ſome mariners, who were drove upon a defart iſland 
Ay by ſtorm, and ſaw themſelves ſurrounded by a flock 
0 of Satyrs: The ſeamen were frightened, and betook 
1 themſelves to their ſhips, and the Satyrs left the men; 
bd but they ſeized the women, and committed all manner 
'M of wickedneſs with them. 
+ þ | 
il — 
9 * Pauſan. in Atticis. d Satyrus derivatur ans m6 . 
| 1 1 Inc, à veretro, Euſeb. in Przp. Evang. ibid. 
1 
l 5 
1 CHAP. XV. 
| | 
14 | * 
4 | The Fauns.* 
1 


| HE Faun, which you ſee joined with the Sazyrsz 

differ from them in the name only; at leaſt they 
are not unhke them in their looks: © For they have : 
hoofs and horns, and are d crowned with the branches 


j 25 


Ovid. Faſtorum 2. Idem, in Epiſtola * 
| | x 
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of the pine. When they meet drunken perſons, they 
flupify them (as it is ſaid) with * their looks alone. 
The beors of this country call them the“ rural gods; 


and pay them the more reſpect; becauſe they are armed 


with horns and nails, and painted in terrible ſhapes, 
Faunus, or Fatuellus, © was the ſon of Picus king of 


the Latins. He married his own fiſter, whoſe name 
was Fauna or Fatuella: He conſecrated and made 


her prieſteſs, after which ſhe had the gift of prophecy. 


Hiſtory likewiſe tells us, that this Faunus was the fa- 


ther and prince of the other Fauns and the Satyrs. 
© His name was given him from his ſkill in prophe/ying, 


and from thence alſo Fatus ſignifies both perſons that 


ſpeak raſhly and inconſiderately, and enthuſiaſts; be- 


cauſe they, who propheſy, deliver the mind and will 


of another, and ſpeak things which they often do not 
underſtand. p 


Ovid. in Epiſtola Phædræ. d Dit agreſtes. Virgil. 
Georg. 1. Servius 7. Eneid. 6. Nat. Com, 1.56 


* Fauuus dicitur a fando, ſeu vaticinando. Ser. En. 7. 
Id. Hiſp. Epiſcopus. 


* 


K 
PRIAHUSãVT. 


. H* | What means that nated god, with his 
ſickle, behind the trunk of the tree ? Why 

does he hide the half of his body ſo ? 
M. The painter was modeſt, and therefore painted 
but half of him, becauſe he is a ſhameleſs and obſcene 


_ deity: His name is Priapus. I am aſhamed to tell 


the ſtory of him, it is ſo very filthy ; and therefore I 
{hall ſay only, that he was the ſon of Venus and Bacchus, 
born at Lampſacus, where his mother hating his defor- 
mity, and the diſproportion of his members, * 
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him. Yet he pleaſed the women of Lampſacus fo 


well, that their huſbands baniſhed him from the city, 
till by the oracle's command he was recalled, and 


made .god of the gardens, and crowned with garden 
herbs. He carries a fickle in his hand, to cut off from 
the trees all ſuperfluous boughs, and to drive away 
thieves and beaſts, and miſchievous birds; from 


whence he is called Aviſtupor. Therefore his image is 
uſually placed in gardens, as we may learn from“ Ti- 


bullus, d Virgil, and © Horace. He is called Helleſpon- 
tiacus by the poets ; becauſe the city of deen, an 


where he was born, was ſituated upon the Helleſpont. 


All agree that he was very deformed, and they ſay, that 


this was the occaſion of the CR of this god.. 


When Juno ſaw Venus was big with child, ſhe was 


jealous; and therefore, under pretence of aſſiſting her 


in her labour, ſhe ſpitefully miſuſed her, ſo that the 
ung child was ſpoiled and deformed, and from his 


deformity called Priapus, Phallus, and Faſcinum ; all 
which three names ſavour of obſcenity ; though by 
- ſome d he is called Bonus. Demon, or Genius. Indeed 


— 


Pomgſiſque rubor cuſtos ponatur in hortis, 

Arceat ut ſeva falce Priapus aves. | 

With th” ſwarthy guardian god gur orchards grace, 
With this ſtiff ſickle he the birds will chace. | 

d Ei cuſlos furum atque avium cum falce ſaligna 
Helleſpontiaci ſervet tutela Priapi. Georg. I. 4. 
Beſides the god obſcene, who frights away, 

With his lath ſword, the thieves and birds of prey. 

© Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum, 

Cum faber incertus ſcamnum faceretne Priapum, 


Maluit effe Deum. Deus inde ego furum aviumque 


Maxima formide.. Hor. Sat. 8. 


Till artiſts doubting, which the log was good 
For, ſtool, or god; reſolv'd to make a god. 
So I was made, my form the log receives: 
A mighty terror I to birds and thieves. 

* Vide Phurnutium, * 2 
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Juno's touch was not neceſſary to make the child 


monſtrous; for; can any beautiful offspring be expect- 
ed from a ſot and a courteſan ? 


r 


ARIST EUS. 


E is called Ariſtaus, whom you fee buſied in that: 


nurſery of olives, ſupporting and improving the 


trees. He is employed in drawing oil from the olive, 


which art he firſt invented. He alſo found out the 


uſe of honey, and therefore you fee ſome rows of bee- 


hives near him. For which two profitable inven- 


tions, the ancients paid him divine honours. 

He was otherwiſe called Nomins and Agreus, and 
was the ſon of d Apollo by Cyrene, or, as Cicero ſays, the 
ſon of Liber Pater, educated by the nymphs, and 


taught by them the art of making oil, honey, and. 


cheeſe. He fell in love with Eurydice the wife of Or- 
pheus, and purſued her into a wood, where a ſer- 


pent ſtung her to death. The nymphs hated him ſo. 
much for this, that they deſtroyed all his bes, to re- 


venge the death of Eurydice. This loſs was exceed- 
ingly deplored by him ; and aſking his mother's ad- 
vice, he was told by the oracle, that he ought by ſa- 
crifices to appeaſe Eurydice. Wherefore he ſacrificed 
to her four bulls, and four heifers, and his loſs was 
ſupplied, for. ſuddenly a ſwarm of bees burſt forth 
from the carcaſes of the bulls. 


* Pauſanias in Arcadicis. 
» Apollonius in Verron. 1. 6, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


TERMINUS. 


P. DUT, pray, what is that ſtone or log placed 
there? It is ſo far off that I cannot diſtinguiſh 
whether of the two it is. 
M. It has a place among the rural gods, becauſe it 
is a god itſelf, 
P. A god, do you ſay ? Surely you jeſt, Sir. 
M. No; it is not only a god, but a god greatly 
| honoured in this city of Rowe, They call him Ter- 
minus, and the boundaries and limits of men's 
eſtates are under his protection. His name, and 
the divine honours paid to him by the ancients, 
are mentioned by * Ovid, by ® Tibullus, and by © Seneca. 
The ſtatue of this god d was either a ſquare ſtone, or 
a log of wood plained ; which they uſually perfumed 
with ointment, and crowned with garlands. 
And indeed the Japides terminales (that is land- 
marti] were eſteemed facred: © fo that whoever dared 


- 


* 


5 


Termine, five lapis, five es deſertus in agro 

Stipes, ab antiquis tu quoque nomen habes. Ovid. Faſt. 2, 
Terminus, whether ſtump or tone thou be, 

The ancients gave a god-head too to thee. 

d Nam veneror, ſeu flipes habet defertus in agria, 

Seu vetus in trivii florida ſerta lapis. 

For I my adoration freely give, 

Whether a ſtump forlorn my vows receive. 

Or a beflowered ſtone my worſhip have. 

* - Nullus in campo 

Divifit agro arbiter populis lapis. Hippol. Act. 2. 
The ſacred land-mark then was quite unknown. 


* Arnob. contra Gentes, l. 1. Clemens Alex. Strom. 7. 
© Dion. Halicarn. l. a. 
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to move, or plow up, to transfer them to another 
place, his head became devoted to the Diis Termina- 
libus, and it was lawful for any body to kill him. 

And further, though they did not ſacrifice the lives 
of animals to thofe ftones, becauſe they thought that it 
was not lawful to fain them with blood; yet they offer- 
ed-wafers made of flour to them, and the firſt fruits 
of corn, and the like: And upon the laſt day of the 
year = always offered feſtivals to their — 
called Terminal. 


Now we pals to the goddz/es of the woods. 


_ - 


CSP, MS. 
The Goddeſs of the Woods. Diana. 


P. FE is very well. Here comes a goddeſs * taller 
than the other goddeſſes, in whoſe virgin- hooks 
we may eaſe our eyes, which have heen tired with the 
horrid fight of thoſe monſtrous deities. Welcome, 
Diana: ® your hunting habit, the bow in your hand, 
and the quiver full of arrows, which hangs down from 
your ſhoulders, and the ſkin of a deer faſtened to your 
breaſt, diſcover who you are. © Your behaviour, = 1-4 
is free and eaſy, but modeſt and decent; your gar- 
ments, which are handſome and yet careleſs; ſhew that 
you are a virgin. Your * name ſhews your modeſt 
and honour. 1 with that you, who are the talleſt of the 
goddeſſes, © to whom women owe their ſtature, would 
implant in them alſo a love of your chaſtity. For I 
know you hate, you abhor the converſation of men, 


88 


Virgil. Aneid, 1. Þ Idem ibid. Pauſan. in Arca- 
dicis. 4 Aprewic, ab aprewng, perfectus, pudicitiam inte- 
gritatemque Dianæ indicat. Strabo, I. 14. Homer 
Odyſſ. 20. 
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and fly from the very ſight of them. Yet reject the 
temptations of delight, and abhor the charming witch. 
craft of pleaſure with all your heart. 

Acton, the ſon of Ariſtæus, that famous huntſman, 
2 fatally learned this, when he imprudently looked upon 
you, when you were naked in the fountain: You de- 
ferred not the puniſhment of his impurity for a mo- 


ment, for, ſprinkling him with the water, you chang- 


ed him into a deer, to be afterward torn in pieces by 
his own dogs. ; 

Farther honour is due to you; becauſe you are the 
moon, d « the glory of the ſtars,” and the only goddeſs 
© who obſerved perpetual chaſtity. nn, 

Nor am I ignorant of that famous and deſerving 
action which you did, to avoid the flames of Alpheus, 
4 when you haftity fled to your nymphs, who were 
all together in one place; and beſmeared both yourſelf 
and them with dirt ſo, that when he came he did not 
know you: Whereby your honeſt deceit ſucceeded 
according to your intentions; and the dirt, which 
fouls every thing elſe,” added a new luſtre to your 
virtue. Welcome once again, O guardian of the 
mountains; by whoſe kind aſſiſtance women in 
child- bed are preſerved from death. 


ff 
E — 


Ovid. 4. Metam. > Aftrorum decus, Virg. ZEncid. . 
© Aternum telorum et virginitatis amorem 
Intemerata colit. 
— Herſelf untainted ſtill, ö 
Hunting and chaſtity ſne always lov'd. 
d Pauſanias in Poſter, Eliac. 
© Montium cuſtos, nemsrumque virgo, 
Dues laborantes utero puellas 
Ter vocata audis, adimiſqet the, 

Diva triformts. Hor. Carm. I. 3. 
Queen of the mountains and the-groves ! 
W hoſe hand the teeming pain removes, 
Whoſe aid the ſick and weak implore, 
And thrice invoke thy threefold pow'r. 


Virg. En. 11. 


N. So 


I. 
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M. So! Palzophilus, you have thus long cheated 


me ? 

P. What, I cheated you ? 

M. Ves, you; you have {9 dexterouſly concealed 

-our knowledge, and endeavoured to make me be- 
dr ſo long, that you are ignorant and un{kilful in 
the mythology of the heathens. 
P. I am as unſkilful as I pretended. You may be- 
lieve me when 1 ſwear, that I am altogether ignorant 
of theſe things that you teach me. Nor can you ſup- 
poſe otherwiſe from thoſe things, which I now repeat 
about Diana. For, from a boy I have loved this god- 
deſs for her modeſty; and out of reſpect to her I learnt 
thoſe few things, which you heard me ſpeak. I am 
wholly blind, and beg, that by your aſſiſtance you 
would guide me. I ſpeak fincerely, I am a mere freſh- 
man. 

M. You can ſcarce make me believe ſo. But how- 
ever, I will verify the old proverb, * and teach one 
that knows more than myſelf. I will begin from the 
word that you laſt mentioned. 

Diana is called Trifermis and Tergemina. Firſt, 
becauſe, though ſhe is but one goddeſs, yet ſhe hath 
three different names, as well as three different offices: 
In the heavens ſhe is called Lana; on the earth ſhe is 
named Diana; and in hell ſhe is ſtyled Hecate or Pro- 


ſerpina. In the heavens the enlightens every thing by 


her rays; on the earth ſhe keeps under her power all 
wild beaſts by her bow and her dart; and in hell 
ſhe keeps all the ghoſts and ſpirits in ſubjection to 
her by her power and authority. Theſe ſeveral names 
and offices are compriſed in one ingenious * diſtich 

But although Luna, Diana, and Heeate, are common- 
ly thought to be only three different names of the ſame. 


ee 


— 


Sus Minervam. d Cicero de Nat. Deor. 3. 
© Terret, luſtrat, agit; Proſerpina, Luna, Diana; 
Ima, ſuprema, feras F, ſceptro, fulgore, ſagitta. 
Dempſter. in Paralip. 
goddeſs, 


f 
8 
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goddeſs, yet * Hefiod eſteems them three diſtinCt god. 
deſſes. Secondly, becauſe ſhe has, as the poets ſay, 
three heads; The head of a horſe on the right ſide, 
of a dog on the left, and a human head in the 
midſt ; Whence ſome call her b three-headed, or 
three-faced. And © others aſcribe to her the like. 
neſs of a bull, a dog, anda lion. Virgil and © Clau- 
dian alſo mention her three countenances. Thirdly, 
according to the opinion of ſome, ſhe is called Trifor- 
mis, , becauſe the moon hath three /everal phaſes or 
ſhapes : The new-moan appears arched round with 
a circle of light. The Ha nion fills a ſemicircle with 
light; and the fi//-moon fills a whole circle or orb 
with its ſplendor. But let us examine theſe names 
more exactly. 

She is named Luna 5 from ſhining, either becauſe ſhe 
only in the night-time ſends forth a glorious light, or 
elſe becauſe ſhe ſhines by borrowed light; and not by 
her own; and therefore the light with which ſhe ſhines 
is always new light. Her chariot is drawn with a 
white and. black horſe; or with two. oxen ; becauſe ſhe 
has got two horns ; ſometimes a mule is added, ſays 
Feflus, becauſe ſhe is barren, and ſhines by the light 
of the ſun, Some ſay, that Lune of both ſexes have 


—ͤ— 


h 
; 
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2 Orpheus in Argon. * Tires xe rpirpoorey, CONF 
nut. et Artemidor. 2. Oneirocr. © Porphyr. ap. Ger. 
4 Tercentum tonat ore deos, Erebumque, Chaoſque, 

Tergeminumque Hecatem, tria virginis ora Diane. 

Night, Erebus, and Chaos ſhe proclaims, 

And threefold Hecate with her hundred names, 

And three Dianas. 

© Ecce procul ternis, Hecate variata, figuris. 

Behold far off the goddeſs Hecate 

In threefold ſhape advances 

f Ap. Lil. Gyr. Ti 

5 A lucendo, quod una fit quæ noctu lucet, Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. 2. Vel, Quod luce aliena ſplendeat, unde Græce 
dicitur zum, à ones vie, id eſt, lumen novum, Id. 2. 

en 


at. 
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been worſhiped, eſpecially among the Zgyprians ; and 


indeed, they give this property to all the other gods. 
Thus both Lunus and Luna were worſhiped, but with 
this difference, that thoſe who worſhiped Luna were 
thought ſubject to the women, and thoſe who wor- 
ſhiped Lunus were ſuperior to them. We mult alſo 
obſerve, that the men ſacrificed to Venus, under the 
name of Luna, in women's cloaths, and the women in 


men's cloaths. 


This Luna had a gallant who was named Endymion, 
and he was mightily courted by her; b inſomuch that, 
to kiſs him, ſhe deſcended out of heaven, and came 
to the mountain Latmus, or Lathynius, in Caria ; where 
he lay condemned to an eternal fleep by Jupiter ; be- 


' cauſe when he was taken into heaven, he impudently 


attempted to violate the modeſty of J.. In reality, 
Endymion was a famous Aftronomer, who firſt deſcribed 


the courſe of the moon, and he is repreſented ſleeping, 


becauſe he contemplated nothing but the planetary mo- 
tions. 

Hecate may be derived from brate, [ Hecathen] emi- 
aus; becauſe the moon darts her rays or arrows afar 
off. She is ſaid to be the daughter of Ceres by 
. who being caſt out by her mother, and ex- 
poſed in the ſtreets, was taken up by ſhepherds, and 
nouriſhed by them; for which reaſon 4 ſhe was wor- 
ſhiped in the ſtreets, and her ſtatue was uſually ſet be- 
fore the doors of the houſes, whence ſhe took the 
name Prepylæa. Others derive her name from {rev 
Hecaton] centuin, becauſe they ſacrificed a hundred 
victims to her: © Or becauſe by her edict, thoſe who 


— 


2 Servius in Eneid. 2. Philocor. 


Caracal. d Apoll. Argonaut. 4. 
* Heſiod. in Theogon. 


Spartian in Imp. 
Ra. 3. e. 9. 


4 Nofurniſque Hecate trrviis ululata per urbes. En. g. 
And Hecate by night ador'd with ſhrieks. : 
* Pauſag, in Atticis, 
dic. 
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44 die, and are not buried, ⁊wander a hundred years up and 
down hell. However, it is certain, ſhe is called Tyi- 
1 via, a triviis, from the flreets; for ſhe was believed to 
44 reſide over the ſtreets and ways; ſo that they ſacri- 
TP Joe” to her in the ſtreets ; * and the Athenians, every 


1 new- moon, made a ſumptuous ſupper for her there, 
Us | which was eaten in the night by the poor people of 
TY  _ the city. ® They ſay that ſhe was exceſſively tall; her 
head was covered with frightful ſnakes inſtead of hair, 
and her feet were like ſerpents. © She was repreſented 
encompaſſed with dogs; becauſe that animal was 
ſacred to her; and Heſychius ſays, that ſhe was ſome. 
times repreſented by a dog. We are told that ſhe 
reſided over inchantments, and that *when ſhe was 
called ſeven times, ſhe came to the ſacrifices : As 
ſoon as theſe were finiſhed, © ſeveral apparitions ap- 
peared, called from her Hecatea. 

She was called by the Zegyptians * an 169, her 
feaſts were named Bubaſtæa; and the city where they 
were yearly celebrated, was called Bubaſtis. 

Brimo 1s another of the names of Hecate and Diana; 

- which is derived from ? He cry, which ſhe gave when 
Apollo or Mars offered violence to her when ſhe was a 
hunting. | | 

She was called Lucina and Opis, becauſe he ſhe helps 

i to bring children into the world,” which good 
1 oſſice (as they ſay) ſhe ſirſt performed to her brother 
= Apollo: For, as leon as ſhe Ferſclf was born, ſhe af- 
ut ſiſted her mother Latona, and did the office of a 
midwife; | but was ſo affrighted with her mother's 
pain, that ſhe reſolved never to have children, but to 
live a perpetual virgin. 
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1 pud Gyrald. Apollin, 4 Argonaut. © Ovid. 9. Metam. 
Apollon. 3. Argon. * A g, fremo, ira exardeſco. 
a Quod infantibus in lucem venientibus opem ferat. Aug. 

de Civitat. 4. c. 1. | Callimach. Hymn. in Dian. | 
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She is called Chitone and Chitonia, * becauſe women, 
after child-birth, uſed firit to ſacrifice to uno and then 
offer to Diana their own and their children's cloaths. 

She was named Dictbynna, not only from the ® nets, 
which ſhe uſed (for ſhe was an huntreſs, and the prin- 
ceſs of hunters; for which reaſon all woods were de- 
dicated to her) but alfo becauſe 4 Britomartis the virgin 
whom the hunted, fell into the nets, and vowed, if the 
eſcaped, to build a temple for Diana. She did eſcape, 
and then conſecrated a temple to Diana Didynna. 
Others relate the ſtory thus: When Britomartis, whom 
Diana loved, becauſe the was an huntreſs, fled from 
AMinos her lover, and caſt herſelf into the ſea; ſhe 
fell into the fiſhermen's nets, and Diana made her a 
goddeſs. And ſince we are talking of hunting, give 
me leave to add, that the ©antients thought that 
Diana left off hunting on the Ide of Auguſt; therefore 
at that time it was not lawful for any one to hunt, 
but they crowned the dogs with garlands, and, by 
the light of torches made of ſtubble, they hung up 
the hunting inſtruments near them. 

We ſhall only adjoin, to what has been ſaid, the two 
ſtories of Chione and Meleager. | 

Chione was the daughter of Dædalion, the ſon of 
Dedalus : She was deflowered by Apollo and Mercury, 
and brought forth twins, namely, Philammon, a ſkilful 
muſician, the ſon of Apollo, and Autolychus the ſon of 


Mercury, who proved a famous * juggler, and an art- 


* Xir@m quaſi tunicata, a xtr, tunica; ſolebant enim fœ- 
minz par tus laboribus perfunctæ Junoni ſacrificare; ſuas au- 
tem et infantium veſtes Dianæ conſecrare, Plut. Symp. c. 
ult, d Retia enim Jx7rva dicuntur. Ovid. Met. 2. Lact. 
Plac. 4 Schol. Ariſt. © Brodzus in Anth. ex Schol. Pind. 

f Furtum ingenioſus ad omne, 

Qui facere aſſuerat, patrie non degener artis, | 

andida de nigris et de candentibus atra. Ovid. Met. 11. 

Cunning in theft, and wily in all lights, 

W ho could with ſubtlety deceive the fight, 

Converting white to black, and black to white, 
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Ful thief. She was ſo far from thinking this a ſhame, 


that ſhe grew very proud; nay openly boaſted, * that 
her beauty had charmed two gods, and that ſhe had 
two ſons by them. Beſides, ihe was b fo bold as to 
ak ſcornfully of Diana's beauty, and to prefer her- 
elf before her: But Diana puniſhed the inſolence of 
this boaſter; for ſhe ſhot an arrow through her tongue, 
and thereby put her to filence. 
Meleager was puniſhed for his father © Oeneus's 
fault, who, when he offered his firſt fruits to the 


gods, wilfully forgot Diana; wherefore ſhe was an» 


y, and ſent a wild boar into the fields of his kings 
dom of Caledonia to deſtroy them. Meleager, accom- 
panied with many choſen youths, immediately under- 


took either to kill this boar, or to drive him out of the 


country. The virgin Atalanta was among the hunt- 
ers, and gave the boar the firſt wound; and ſoon af 
ter Meleager killed him. He valued Atalanta more who 


wounded him, than he himſelf who killed him, * ang 


® —— Se peferiſſe duos, et. dits placuiſſe duobus. 
That ſhe two ſons had brought, by having pleas'd two 
* Se preferre Dianæ (gods. 
Suſtinuit, faciemque dee culpavit. At illi 
Ira ferox mota eft, {a7i/yque placabimus, inquit. 

ec mora, curvavit cornu, nervuſque ſagittam 
Impulit, et meritam trajecit arundine linguam. 
She to Diana's durſt her face prefer, 
And blame her beauty. With a cruel look, 
She ſaid our deed ſhall right us. Forthwith took 
Her bow, and bent it; which ſhe ſtrongly drew, 
And through her guilty tongue the arrow flew, 
Ovid. Metam. 8. 
E Exuvias, 'rigidis horrentta ſetis 
Terga dat, et magnis inſignia dentibus ora. 
Illi letiti⸗ of cum munere muneris aufton. 
Invidere alii, totoque erat agmine murmur. 
Then gave the briſtled ſpoil and ghaſtly head 
With monſtrous tuſhes arm'd, with terror bred, 
She in the gift and giver pleaſure took. 
All murmur, with prepoſt'rous envy flruck. 


% 


there fore 


fore 
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therefore offered her the boar's ſkin. But the uncles 
of Meleager were enraged that the hide was given to a 
ſtranger; and violently took it from her; whereupon 
Meleager killed them. As ſoon as his mother Althea 


underſtood that Meleager had killed her brothers, ſhe 


ſought revenge like a mad-woman. In Althes's 
chamber was a billet, which, when Meleager was 
born, the Fates took, and threw into the fire, ſay- 
ing, The new-born infant ſhall live as long as this 
ſtick remains unconſumed. The mother ſnatched it 
out of the fire, and quenched it, and laid it in a cloſet. 
But now, moved with rage, ſhe goes to her chamber, 
and, fetching the ſtick, ® ſhe threw it into the fire; 
and, as the log burned, Meleager, though abſent, felt 
fire in his bowels, which conſumed him, in the ſame 
manner that the wood was conſumed ; and when at 
laſt the log was quite reduced to aſhes, and the fire 
guenched, Meleager, at the ſame time, expired, and 
turned to duſt. 


# 


— 
— 
— 


Tempora, dixerunt, eadem Fignoque tibique, 

O modo nate, damus : quo poſiquam carmine difs 
Exceſſere dee : flagrantem mater ab igne 

Eripuit ramum, ſparſitque liguentibus undis ; 
Servatuſque diu juvenis ſervaverat annos. 

O lately born, one period we aſſign 

To thee and to the brand. The charm they weave 
Into his fate, and they the chamber leave. 

His motker ſnatch'd it with a haſty hand 

Out of the fire, and quench'd the burning brand. 
This in an inward cloſet cloſely lays, 

And by preſerving it prolongs his days. 

d Dextraque averſa trementi, 

Funereum torrem medios conjecit in ignet. 

— With eyes turn'd back, her quaking hand 
To trembling flames expos'd the fun'ral brand. 
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CH AP. XX. 


t 0 


HAT old lady, which you ſee * ſurrounded 

with fſpepherds, is Pales the goddeſs of ſhepherd: 
and paſtures. Some call her Magna Mater, and Vela. 
To this goddeſs they ſacrificed milk, and wafers made 
of millet, that ſhe might make the paſtures fruitful. 
They inſtituted the feaſts called Palilia or Parilia to 
her honour, which were obſerved upon the eleventh or 
twelfth day of the calends of May, by the thepherds, 
in the field, on the ſame day in which Romulus laid 
the foundation of the city. Theſe feaſts were cele- 
brated to appeaſe this goddeſs, that ſhe might drive a- 
way the wolves, and prevent the diſeaſes incident to 
cattle. The ſolemnities obſerved in the Palilian feaſ!; 
were many : The ſhepherds placed little heaps of ſtraw 
in a particular order, and at a certain diſtance ; then 
they danced and leaped over them : Then they purified 
the ſheep, and the reſt of the cattle with the fume of 
roſemary, laurel, ſulphur, and the like ; as we learn 
from Ovid, d who gives a deſcription of theſe rites. 


© Virg. Eclog. ; 
Alma Pales, faveas paſtoria ſacra canenti, 
Proſequar officio ft tua facta meo. 
Certe ego de vitulo cinerem, flipulamque fabalem 
Sepe tult, leva, februa toſta, manu. 
Certe ego tranfilut poſitas ter in ordine flammas, - 
Virgaque rorales laurea miſit aquas. 
Great Pales, help; thy paſt' ral rites I ſing. 
With humble duty mentioning each thing. 
Aſhes of calves, and bran-ftraw oft I've held, 
With burnt purgations in a hand well fill'd. 
Thrice o'er the flames, in order rang'd, I've leap'd, 


And holy dew my laurel twig has drop'd. 
| | CHAP. 


AP. 
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CH A P. I. 
FLORA. 


P 1 need not tell me wilio that goddeſs is, 
2 whom I ſee adorned with ſo much finery 
and gracefulneſs, ſo dreſſed and beautified with flozu- 
ers. = is Flora the goddeſs and prefident of flowers. Is 
it not! 
M. It is true, the Romans gave her the honour of a 
goddeſs ;, but, in reality, ſhe was an infamous ſtrumpet, 
who, by her abominable trade, heaped up a great deal 
of money, and made the people of Rome her heir. 
She left a certain ſum, the yearly intereſt of which 
was appropriated to the games, called Florales, or 
Fhralia, which were celebrated annually on her 
birth-day. But, becauſe this appeared ſcandalous, 
impious, and profane, to the ſenate, as it really was, 
they covered their deſign, and worſhiped Flora, un- 
der the title of goddeſs of flowers z and pretended that 
they offered ſacrifice to her, that the plants and trees 
might flouriſh. 
Ovid follows the ſame fiction, and relates, that 
Chloris, an infamous nymph, was married to Zephy- 
rus, from whom ſhe received the power over all the 


flowers : But let us return to Flora and her games. 


Her image, as we find in Plutarch, was expoſed in the 
temple of Caſtor and Pollux, dreſſed in a cloſe coat, 
and holding in her right hand the flowers of beans 
and peaſe. For while theſe ſports were celebrated, 
the officers, or Adiles, ſcattered beans, and other pul/e 
among the people. Theſe games were proclaimed, 
and begun by ſound of trumpet, as we find mention- 


Gs 


a Lactantius, J. Is c. 24. 


» Ovid. in Faſtis. © Val. 
Max, I. 2. c. 5. 
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ed in? Juvenal. Then the lewd women came forth 
in public, and ſhewed tricks naked. Strange ! that 


ſuch filthineſs ſhould be called Flores, and ſuch games 
Floralia. | 


1 


1 —— Digniſſima certe 
Florali matrona tuba. 


A woman worthy ſure 
Of Flora's feſtal trumpet. 


Sat. 6. 


CHAP. XXL 
FERONIA 


ERONLA, the b goddeſs of the woods is juſtly placed 
near Flora, the goddeſs of flowers : She is called Fe- 
ronia, from the care ſhe takes in © producing and pro- 
pagating trees. The higher place is due to her, be- 
cauſe fruits are more valuable than flowers, and trees 
than ſmall and ignoble plants. It is ſaid, ſhe had a 
grove ſacred to her, under the mountain S-raFe ; this 
was ſet on fire, and the neighbours were reſolved to 
remove the image of Feroma from thence, when on a 
ſudden the grove became green again: © Strabs re- 
ports that thoſe who were inſpired by this goddeſs, 
uſed to walk bare-foot upon burning coals without 
hurt. Though many believed, that by the goddeſs 


Feroma, virtue is only meant, by which fruit and flow- 
ers were produced. 


d Virg. 7. En. Fecronia a ferendis arboribus dicta. 
1 Strabo Geog. I. 5. 


CH AP. 
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CHAP. Vl. 


PoMoON A4. 


POM ONA is the goddeſs, the guardian, the preſi- 
dent, not of the * apples only, but of all the fruit 
and the product of trees and plants. As you ſee, ſhe 
follows after Hora and Feronia in order; but in the 
greatneſs of her merit ſhe far ſurpaſſes them; and has 
2 prieſt who only ſerves her, called Flamen Pomonalis. 
P. What toothleſs hag is that, which is ſo obſqui- 
ous to Pomona ? 

M. It is not an old woman, but a god. I do not 
wonder that you are deceived, fince in this diſguiſe he 
deceived Pomona herſelf. When ſhe was very buſy in 
looking after her gardens and orchards with great 
care, and was wholly employed in watering and ſe- 
curing the roots, and lopping the over-grown bran- 
ches, Vertu anus, a principal god among the Romans, 
(called ſo becauſe he had power to turn himſelf into 
what ſhape he pleaſed) was in love with Pomona, and 
counterfeited the ſhape of an old grey-headed woman. 
He © came leaniug on a ſtaff into the gardens, admired 
the fruit and beauty of them, and, commending her 
care about them, he ſaluted her. He viewed the gar- 
dens, and, from the obſervations which he had made, 
he began to diſcourſe of marriage, telling her that it 
would add to the happineſs even of a god to have her 
to wife. Obſerve, ſays he, the trees which wigas 2M 
this wall: How do the apples and plumbs ſtrive whic 


—— — 


Pomona a pomis dicitur. 
d Vertumnus a vertendo, quod in quas vellet figuras ſc - 
ſe vertere poterat. 
© Innitens baculo, poſitis per tempora canis, Ovid. Met. 14. 
With grey-hair'd temples, Icaning on a ſtaff. 
L 3 ſhall 
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ſhall excel the other in beauty and colour ! whereas, 
if they had not * props or ſupports, which, like huf- 
bands, hold them up, they would periſh and decay, 
All this did not move her, till Vertumnus b changed 
himſelf into a young men, and then ſhe began alſo to 
ſeel the force and power of love, and ſubmitted to his 
wiſhes. 


! 


2 At fe flaret, ait, cælebit fine palmite truncus, 
Nil preter frondes, quare peteretur, haberet ; 
Hee quoque, que jundta vitis requieſcit in ulmo, 
Si non juncta foret, terre acclinata jaceret : 
Tu tamen exemplo non tangeris arboris hujus, 
Yet ſaith he, if this elm ſhould grow alone, 
Except for ſhade it would be priz'd by none: 
And ſo this vine in am*rous foldings wound, 
If but dizjoin'd, would creep upon the ground: 
Yet art not Thou by ſuch examples led, 
But ſhun' Me pleaſures of the bridal bed. 
d inn — [1 juvenem reddit, et anilia demit 
. Jaſtrumenta fibi ; taliſque apparuit illi, 
Jualis ubi oppofitas nitidifſuna Solis imago 
Evicit nubes, nullague obflante reluxit : - 
Vimque parat, ſed vi non eft opus, inque figura 
Capta dei nympha eſt, et mutua vulnera ſenſit. 
Again himſelf he grew; 
Th' infirmities of heatleſs age depos'd, 
And ſuch himſelf unto the nymph diſclos'd ; 
As when the ſun, ſubduing with his rays 
The muffling cloud, his golden brow diſplays, 
He force prepares; of force there was no need, 


Struck with his beauty, mutually they bleed. 


CHAP. 


. 
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CH AP. XXIV. 


The NyMPHS. 


2 obſerve that great company of neat, pretty, 
handſome, beautiful, charming virgins, who 
are very near the gardens of Pomona. Some run about 
the woods, and hide themſelves in the trunks of the 
aged oaks; ſome plunge themſelves into the fountains, 
and ſome ſwim in the rivers. They are called by one 
common name nymphs, *becauſe they always lool young; 
or © becauſe they are handſome, Yet all have their 
proper names beſides, which they derive either from 
the places where they live, or the offices they perform; 
they are eſpecially diftributed in three elaſſes; cele/rad, 
terreſtrial, and marine nymphs. MAIL 
The celeſtial nymphs were thoſe genii, thoſe /oruls 
and intellects, d who guided the eres of the heavens, 
and diſpenſed the influences of the ſtars to the things 
of the earth. | 
Of the terre/rial nymphs ſome preſide over the 
woods, and were called Dryades from a Greek word e, 
which principally ſignifies an oak, but generally any 
tree whatever. Theſe Dryades had their habitations 
in the oaks. Other nymphs were called Hamadryades, 
for they were born wh the oak was firit planted, and 
when it periſhes they die alſo. The ancients held 
ſtrange opinions concerning oaks, they imagined 
that even the ſmalleſt oak was ſent from heaven. 


— — Ou 
—_——— — 


2 Phurnut, d Are rv au vtag eaytoF ai, quod ſemper 
juvenes appareant. © Amo Ty gan, Tplendere, quod 
forme decore præfulgeant. d Ex Plut. Macrob. Procl. 
© A Apug, id eſt, quercus. Virg. Georg. 4 Ab dz, 


fimul, et Fur, quercus. 
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The * Druids, prieſts of the Gault, eſteemed nothing 


more divine and facred, than the excreſſence which 
ſticks to oaks. Others of the zerrefirial nymphs are 
called d Oreades or Oreſtiades, becauſe they preſided o- 
ver the mountains. Others © Napee, becauſe they had 
dommion over the groves and vallies. Others 4 Le. 
montades, becauſe they looked after the meadows and 
fields, And others © Melte, from the aſh- trees ſacred 
to them; and theſe were ſuppoſed to be the mothers 
of thoſe children, who were born under a tree, or 
expolcd there. : 

1he marine nymphs were either thoſe nymphs * 
which preſide over the ſeas, and were called Nerezder, 
or Nerine, from the. ſea-god Nereus, and the ſea- 
nymph Doris, their parents (which Nereus and Da- 
ris were born of Terbys and Oceanus) from whom they 
were called Oceanitides and Oceaniæ) or thofe nymphs 
who preſide over the fountains, and were called? Nai- 
des or Naiades ; or elſe inhabit the rivers, and were 
called Fluviales h or Potamides; or laſtly, who preſide 
over the lakes and ponds, and were called Limnades. 

All the gods had nymphs attending them. Jupiter 
ſpeaks of his k in Ovid. Neptune had ſeveral nymphs, 
inſomuch that Heſod and Pinder call him! Nympba- 
getes, that is, the captain of the nympbs. The poets 
generally give him fifty. Phebus likewiſe had nymphs 
called Aganippide and Muſe. Innumerable were the 
nymphs of Bacchus, who were called by different 
names, Bacche, Baſſarides, Elcides, and T hyades. Hunt- 


" Lil. Err. Synt. 1. b Ab op©&-, mons. 8 A vc v, ſaltus 
vel vallis. © A xuwov, pratum. © A wu, fraxinus. Orph. 
in Hymn. 8 A ver fluo. h A Sora geg, fluvius. i A Xun, 
lacus. 

k Sunt mihi Semi-dei, ſunt ruſtica numina Fauni, 

Et Nymphe, Satyrique, et monticole Sylvani. Met. I. 1. 

Half gods and ruftic Fauns attend my will, 

Nymphs, Satyrs, Sylvans that on mountains dwell. 

H trie: id eſt, nympharum dux. Heſiod. et Pind. 
mam. | N 


ing 
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ing nymphs attended upon Diana; and ſea nymphs, 
called Nereides, waited upon Tethys : And * fourteen 
very beautiful nymphs belonged to Juno. Out of all 
which I will only give you the hiſtory of two. 

Aretbuſa was one of Diana's nymphs: Her virtue 
was as great as her beauty. The pleaſantneſs of the 
place invited her to cool herſelf in the waters of a fine 
clear river : Alpheus, the god of the river, aſſumed the 
ſhape of a man, and aroſe out of the water : He firſt 
ſaluted her with kind words, and then approached near 
to her; but away ſhe flies, and he follows her; and 
when he had almoſt overtaken her, ſhe was diffolved 
with fear, with the aſſiſtance of Diana, whom ſhe im- 
plored, into a fountain. b Alpheus then reſumed his 
former ſhape of water, and endeavoured to mix his 
with her ſtream, but in vain ; for to this day Arethu/u 
continues her flight, and, by her paſſage through a 
cavity of the earth, © the goes under ground into S-- 
cily. Alpheus alſo follows by the like ſubterraneous 
paſſages, till at laſt he unites, and marries his own 
ſtreams to thoſe of Arethuſa, in that iſland: 

Echo d was a nymptr formerly, though nothing of her 


* — bis ſeptem præſtanti corpore Nymphe. Virg. Eneid. 1+ 
Twice ſeven, the charming daughters of the main, 
Around'my perſon wait, and bear my train; 
b ſed enim cognoſcit amatas 
Amnit aquas ; pęſitoque viri, quod ſumpſcrat, ore, 
Vertitur in proprias, ut ſe illi miſceat, undas. Ov. Met. 5. 
The river his beloved waters knew; 
And, putting off th' aſſumed ſhape of man, 
Reſumes his own, and in a current ran. 
© Virgil: Eneid. 3. 
Corpus adhuc Echo, non vox erat, et tamen uſum 
Garrula non alium, quam nunc habet, oris habebat. 
Reddere de mullit ut verba noviſſima paſſit. Ov. Mct.3. 
She was a nymph, though only now a ſound, 
Yet of her tongue no other uſe was found, 
Than now ſhe has; which never could be more, 
Than to repeat what ſhe had heard before. 

L 5 but 
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but her voice remains now, and even when ſhe was 
alive, ſhe was ſo far deprived of her ſpeech, that ſhe 
could only repeat the laſt words of thoſe ſentences 
which ſhe heard. Juno inflicted this puniſhment on 
her for her talkativeneſs : For, when ſhe came down 
to diſcover Fupiter's amours with the nymphs, Echo 
detained her very long with her tedious diſcourſes, that 
the nymphs might have an opportunity to eſcape,' and 
hide themſelves. This Echo by chance met Narciſſus 
rambling in the woods ; and fhe ſo admired his beau- 
ty, that ſhe fell in love with him : ſhe diſcovered her 
love to him, courted him, followed him, and embraced 
the proud youth in her arms; but he broke from her 
embraces, and haſtily fled from her ſight ; whereupon 
the deſpiſed nymph hid herſelf in the woods, and pi- 
ned away with grief, ® ſo that every part of her but her 
voice was conſumed, and her bones were turned into 
ſtones. 


— mw 


Fecerat hoc Juno, quia cum deprendere poſſet 
Sub Fove ſepe ſuo Nymphas in monte jacentes, 
1lla deam longo prudens ſermone tenebat, 
Dum fugerent Nymphe. | 
This change impatient Juno's anger wrought, 
Whe, when her ove ſhe o'er the mountains ſought, 
Was oft by Echo's tedious tales miſled, 
Till the ſhy nymphs to caves and grottos fled. 

a Vox tantum, atque ofa . : 

Vor manet : eſſa ferunt lapidis traxiſſe figuram ; 

Inde latet ſyluit, nullogue in monte videtur, 

Omnibus auditur : ſonus eſt qui vi vit in illa. 

Her fleſh conſumes and moulders with deſpair, 

And all her body's juice is turn'd to air ; 
S0 wond'rous are th' effects of reſtleſs pain, 

That nothing but her voice and bones remain, 

Nay, even the very bones at laſt are gone, 

And metamorphos'd to a thoughtleſs tone ; 

Yet ſtill the voice does in the woods ſurvive ; 


The form's departed, but the ſound'y alive. 


_ 


Narciſſus 


25 8 „%% ũͤ ũ ꝶM A. A. 
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Narciſſus met with as bad a fate; for, though he 
would neither love others, nor admit of their love, yet 
he fell ſo deeply in love with his own beauty, that the 
love of himſelf proved his ruin. His thirſt led him 
to a ® fountain, whoſe waters were clear and bright as 
filver : When he ſtooped down to drink, he ſaw his 
own image; he ſtayed gazing at it, was wonderfully 
pleaſed with the beauty of it, inſomuch that he fell 
paſſionately in love with it. A little water only 
ſeparated him from his beleved object. He continued 
a © long time admiring his own beloved picture, be- 
fore he diſcovered what it was that he ſo paſſionately 
adored ; but, at length, © the unhappy creature per- 
ceived, that the torture he ſuffered was from the 
love of his own felf. In a word, his paſſion con- 
quered him, and the power of love was greater 


m — 


Fons erat illimis nitidis argenteus undis. Ovid. Met. 3. 
There was, by chance, a living fountain near, 
Whoſe unpolluted channel ran ſo clear, 
That it ſeem d liquid ſilver. 
d Exigua probibetur aqua — 
A little drop of water does remove 
And keep him from the object of his love. 
8. Sed opaca fuſus in herba, 
Sßectat inexpleto mendacem lumine formam, 
Perque oculos perit ipſe ſuos. 
He hes extended on the ſhady graſs, 
Viewing with greedy eyes the pictur'd face, 
And on himſelf brings ruin. 
6 Flammas, inquit, moveogue, feroque : 
uod cupio mecum eff ; inopem me copia fecit. 
O utinam a noſtro ſecedere corpore poſſe ! | 
Votum in amante novum eſt, vellem quod awamus abeſſet. 
My love does vainly on myſelf return, 
And fans the cruel flames with which L burn. 
The thing defir'd I ſtill about me bore, 
And too much plenty has confirm'd me poor. 
O that I from my much lov'd ſelf could go, 
O ſtrange requeſt, yet would to God 'twere fo ! 
; L 6 than 
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than he could reſiſt, ſo that, by degrees, he waſted 


away and conſumed, and, at laſt, by the favour of the 
gods, was turned into a daffodil, a flower called by his 
own name. 

Now let us proceed to the infor rural deities, as 


they mult not be entirely neglected 


— — 


— attenuatus amore 
Tce et cæco paulatim carpitur igne. 
No vigour, ſtrength, or beauty does remain 
But hidden flames conſume the waſting ſwain. 


1 
. - TS — atk. at 3 — _—_— 
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; C35 AP. X. 
Tho Inferior Rural Deities, 


Tue Images of theſe gods and goddeſſes are ſo 
ſmall, that we cannnot diſcern their figures: 
Wherefore I will only recount their names. 

Rrufina, the noddefi to whoſe care all the parts of 
the country are commited. 

Collina, ſhe who reigns over the Hilli. 

Vallonia, who +, 0 empire in the valles. 

Hippona, d who preſides over the horſes and Hablet. 
e This was the name alſo of a beautiful woman, be- 
gotten by Fulvius, from a mare. 

Bubona, who hath the care of the oxen. 

Seia, A who takes care of the ſeed, whilſt it lies bu- 
ried in the earth. She is likewiſe called * Segetia: be- 
eauſe the takes care of the blade, as ſoon as it 1 85 
kreen above the ground. 


— — — 
—— 
Wan mo * pad 
. 1 


b Ab {x76 i. e. equus. Apulcius Afin. aur. I. 2. 
© Tertullian. Apul.. d a ſerendo nomen habet Seia, ut 


Rumcina 


— 
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Rucina is the goddeſs of weeding... She is invoked 
« 2 when the fields are to be weeded ” | 

Occator is the god of harrowing... He is worſhiped. 
« b when the fields are to be harrowed.” 

Sator and Sarritor are the gods of owing and ra- 
king. 

To the god Robigus were celebrated feſtivals, called 
Kobigalia, which were uſually obſerved upon the ſe- 
venth of May, to avert the 4 © blaſting of the corn.” 

Stercutius, Stercutus, Or. Sterculius, called hkewiſe 
Sterquilius and Picumnus, is the god who firſt invented 
the art of “' dunging the ground.” | 

Proſerpina is the goddeſs. which preſides over the 
corn, © f when it is ſprouted. pretty high. above the 
« earth.” We ſhall ſpeak more of her when we diſ- 
courſe concerning the infernal deities. | 

Nodoſus, or Nodotus, is the god who takes care of 
the 5 note and the joints of the ſtulbs. 

Voluſia is the goddeſs which takes care to fold the 
blade round the corn, before the beard breaks out, 
which h. foldings of the blade contain the beard, as 
pods do the ſeed. | | 

Patelina takes care of the corn, * after it is broken 
out of the pod, and appears. 

The goddeſs Flora preſides over the ear when it * 
bloſſoms. 3 

Ladtura or Lactucina, who is next to Flora, preſides 
over the ear when it begins ! to have milk. 

And Aſatura takes care that the ear comes to a juſt 
maturity. 

2 2 


— — 


Cum runcantur agri. » Cum ann Serv. in 
Georg. 1. Plin. I. 18. c. 29. Ita dicti a ſerenda et ſar- 
riendo. % Ad avertandam a ſatis rubiginem. *© Ita dicitur 
a ſlercore. * Cum ſuper terram ſeges proſerpſerit. 8 Præ- 
ponitur nodis geniculiſque culmorum. Folliculorum 
:nvolucris præficitur. i Cum ſpica patet poſtquam e folli- 
culis emerſit. * Cum flareſcit. i Laceſcere. | 

Heſliling: 
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Hyoftilina was worſhipped, that the ears of the corn 
might grow * even, and produce a crop proportion- 
able to the ſeed ſown. | 

Tutelina, or Tutulina, hath the tutelage of corn 
when it is reaped. 

| Philumnus invented the art of ® kneading and ba- 
king the corn. 

Mellona invented the © art of making honey. 

And Fornax is eſteemed a goddeſs ; becauſe, before 
the invention of grinding the wheat, the bread corn 
was parched in a furnace. Ovid d makes mention of 
this goddeſs. 

Theſe mean deities are but the refuſe of the gods. 
Let us leave them, and turn our eyes to the 1 hand 
wall in this pantheon, where we ſhall ſee the gods of the 


fea. 


— — 
8 . — ad 


Ab hoſlire, quod veterum lingua fignificabat idem 
quod æguare. Auguſtinus de civitate jam laudatus. A 
philando, id eſt, condenſando et farinam ſubigendo. Vid, 
Serv. in Eneid. 9. Artem mellificii excogitavit. 

4 Tata dea eft Fornax, leti fornace coloni 

Orant ut vires temperet illa ſuas. Faſt. 1. 6. 
A goddeſs Fornax is, and her the clowns adore, 
That they may've kindly batches by her pow'r. 
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PART IE 
Of the Marine Deities, 


CHEAT. L "i 
SECT. I. Neeroxe. His Name and Deſcent, 1 


P. N is a glorious and beautiful ſcene. Are 
theſe the gods of the waters ? Are theſe the 
marine gods ? whoſe numerous companions are car- 
ried all over the liquid plains of the ſea in ſhells? 
M. Theſe are the gods, the preſidents, the princes of 
the vaſt finny regions, and the moderators of the 
flowing waves. | 
P. And who is that king, with black hair and blue 
eyes, who holds a ſceptre in his right hand like a 
fork with three prongs, and is ſo beautifully arrayed in 
a mantle of azure, claſping his left hand round his 
queen's waiſt ? He ſtands upright in his chariot, 
which is a large ſcallop-ſhell drawn by ſea-horſes, 
and attended by odd kind of animals, which reſemble 
men in the upper parts, and fiſh in the lower. 
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M. It is Neptune, whoſe name is derived by the 
change of a few letters from the word * nubo, which 
ſignifies to cover; becauſe the fea encompaſſes, embra- 
ces, and, as it were, covers the land. Or, as others be- 
lieve, he is ſo called from the Egyptian word ( Nep- 
then) which ſignifies the coaſts and promontaries, and 
other parts of the earth which are waſhed by the wa- 
ters. So that d Tully, who derives Neptune a nands, 
from ſwimming, is either miſtaken, © or the place is 
corrupt. | -Þ 

It is Neptune, I ſay, the governor of the ſea, the fa- 
ther of the rivers and the eee and the ſon of 
Saturn by Ops. His mother preſerved him from the 
devouring jaws of Saturn, who, as we remarked a- 
bove, eat up all the male children that were born to 
him, by giving Saturn a young foal to eat in his ſtead. 
In the Greet he is called neu» [ Poſeidon] becauſe he 
ſo binds d our feet that we are not able to walk within 
his dominions, that is, on the water. | 

When he came of age, Saturn's kingdom was divi- 
ded by lot, and the maritime parts fell to him. He and 
Apollo, by Tupiter's command, were forced to ſerve La- 


omedon, in building the walls of Troy: Becauſe he and 


ſome other gods had plotted againit Jupiter. Then 


he took ©Amphitrite to wife, who refuſed a long time 


to hearken to his courtſhip, and comply with his de- 
fires z but, at laſt, by the athftance of a dolphin, and 
by the power of flattery, he gained her. To recom- 
penſe which kindneſs, the dolphin was placed among 
the ſtars, and made a conſtellation. Neptune had two o- 


ther wives beſides, viz. Salacia, fo named from Salum, 


— 


A nubendo, quod mare terras obnubat. Varro. * Tul- 
ius de Nat. Deor. I. 2. © Lipfius et Bochartus. Qui 
woe: oor, hoc eft, pedibus vinculum 1ujicit, ne pedibus 
aquas ambulemus. Plato in Cratyl. © Dicitur A, 
Taps To Gupirpifur, @ Circumterundo, quod terram mare 
Frcumterat. f S 
12 the 
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ihe ſea, 2 or * the ſalt water toward the lower part and 
bottom of the ſea :? And FVeuilia, ſo named from 
Veniendo, becauſe the ſea goes and comes with the tide; 


it ebbs and flows by turns. 


8 


— At. 


Auguſtinus de Civitate Dei. 
SECT. Il. A of Ner rvxx. 


16 HE poets tell us, that Neptune produced a d Hor ſi 
in Attica out of the ground, by © ſtriking it with 
his frident; whence he is called Hippius, and 4 Hippo- 
dromus, and is eſteemed the preſident over the bor ſe- 
races. At his altar in the Circus of Rome, games were 
inſtituted, in which they repreſented, © the ancient Ro- 
mans by violence carrying away the Sabine virgins. 
His altar was under ground, and he was facrificed un- 
to by the name of * Conſus, god of counſel ; which, for 
the moſt part, oughtgto be given privately ; and there- 
fore the god Conſus was worſhiped in an obſcure and 
private place. The ſolemp games ® Conſualia, which 
were Celebrated in the month of March, were inſtitu- 
ted in honour of Neptune, whoſe other name was, as 
I have faid, Conſus: At the fame time, the horſes left 
working, and the mules were adorned with garlands 
of flowers. | | 

Hence alſo it comes that the chariot (as you ſee) of 
Neptune is drawn by * K: or ſea-horſes, as well 
az ſometimes by Doiphins. Thoſe ſea-norſes had the 
tails of fiſhes, and only two feet, which were like 
the fore-feet of a horſe, according to the deſcription 


d Sophoel. in CEdip. 

© Percuſſa magno tellure tridente. Pirg. Georg. 1. 

With his huge trident having ſtruck the ground. 

d Ab roc, I. e. equus, et g 1. e. curſus, Pindar. 
Ode. 1. Iſth. Var. ap Lil. Gyr. Dion. Halic. I. 2. 
f A conlilio dando, Serv. in Æneid. 8. £ Plut. in Ro- 
mulo. Dion Halic. I. 2. | | 

| | given 
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given of him in * Szativs ; and this is the reaſon wh 
Virgil calls them two footed horſes. Neptune guides 
them, and goads them forward with his trident, ag is 
prettily expreſſed in © Statins. 

It was therefore Neptune's peculiar office, not only 
to preſide over, and govern horſes both by land and by 
ſea, but alſo the government of ſhips was committed 
to his care, which were always ſafe under his protec- 
tion: For, whenever he * rides upon the waters, the 
weather immediately grows fair, and the ſea calm. 


Illic geo Neptunus gurgite feſſos 
In portam deducit equos, prior haurit habenas 
Ungula, poſtremi ſolvuntur in aquore piſces. Theb. 2. 
Good Neptune's ſteeds to reſt are ſet up here, 
In the Zygean gulph, whoſe fore parts harmleſs bear 
Their hinder parts fiſh-ſhap'd. 
d —— Magnum qui piſcibus æquer. 
Et jun@o lipedum curru metitur equorum. Georg. 4. 
— Through the vaſt ſea he glides, 
Drawn by a team half fiſh half horſe he rides. 
© Triplici telo jubet ire jugales : Te 
Illi ſpumiferos glomerant a pectore fluctut, 
Pone natant, delentque pedum weftigia cauda, Achil. 1. 
Shaking his trident, urges on his teeds, 
Who with two feet beat from their brawny breaſts 
The foaming billows : but their hinder parts 
Swim, and go ſmooth againſt the curling ſurge. 
4 Tumida equora placat, 
ColleRafque fugat nubes, ſolemque reducit. Eneid. 1. 
He ſmooths the ſea, 

Diſpels the darkneſs, and reſtores the day. 

| « ZEquora poſiquam 

Proſpicient genitor, celoque in vedtus aperto, 
Fledit equos, curruque volans dat lora ſecundo. 
 Subſedurt unde, tumidumgue ſub axe tonanti 

Sernitur equor aquis, fugiunt vaſto ethere nimbi. 
Where-e'er he guides 

His finny courſers, and in triumph rides, 

The waves unruffle, and the ſea ſubſides. 


* 


SEC. 


* * „ 
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SECT. III. Children of NRYTrUxE. 


F HE moſt remarkable of his children were Phor- 
cus, or Phorcys, and Proteus. 

Phorcus, was his ſon * by the nymph Theſea. He 
was vanquiſhed by Atlas, and drowned in the ſea: His 
ſurviving friends ſaid, that he was made a ſea- god, 
and therefore they worſhipped him. We read of ano- 
ther Phorcus, d who had three daughters; they had 
but one eye among them all, which they all could 
uſe: When any of them deſired to ſee any thing, 
ſhe fixed her eye in her forehead, in the ſame man- 
ner as men fix a diamond in a ring; When ſhe 
had uſed it, ſhe. pulled the eye out again, that her 
ſiſters might have it; thus they all uſed it, as there 
was occaſion. n el 

Proteus, his other ſon, was the keeper of the ſea» 
calues; his mother was the nymph Phemce. 4 He 
could convert himſelf into all forts of ſnapes; ſome- 
times he could flow like the water, and ſometimes 


burn like the fire; ſometimes he was a fiſh, ſome- 


times a bird, a lion, or whatſoever he pleaſed. 
Nor was this wonderful power enjoyed by Proteus 


alone; for Vertumnus, one of the gods of the Romans, 


had it; his name ſhews it, as we obſerved before in 
the ftory of Pomona. And from that god, Vertumnus, 
comes that common Latin expreſſion, bene or male 
vertat, may it ſucceed well or ill; becauſe it is the 
buſineſs of the god Vertumnus ©, © to preſide over the 
turn or change of things, which happen according to 


— 


Var. ad Nat. Com. d Palæ phat. in fab. © Pho- 
carum ſeu Vitulorum marinorum paſtor. Tſetz. chil. 2. 
hiſt. 44. 4 Ovid Metam. 8, © Vertumnus dictus eſt 
a vertendo. Rebus ad opinata revertentibus præeſſe. 
Donatus in Terent, | 


ce expeCation ;” 
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« expectation ;” though oftentimes what we think 
good, is found, in the coneluſion | male vertere | 10 be 
evorſe than was expected: as that cb rd was which Did 
received from MAneas, with which ſhe afterward killed 
herſelf. . 

Neptune Pendued Periclimenus, Neftor's brother, with 
the ſame power, who was afterward killed by Hercules 
in the ſhape of a fy; for, when he fought againſt Ne- 
leuts, a fly tormented him, and ſtung him violently; 
when Pallas diſcovered to Hercules, that this fly was 
Periclimenus, he killed him. 

Neptune gave the fame power to © Metra, Meftra, or 
Meſtre, the daughter of Erichthon : She obtained this 
reward from him, becauſe he had debauched her, by 
which power ſhe was enabled to ſuccour her father's 
inſatiable hunger. 

For the fame cauſe Cænis a virgin of Theſſaly, ob- 
tained the ſame, or rather a greater power from Nep- 
tune, for he gave her power to change her ſex, and 
made her mvulnerable ; ſhe therefore turned herſelf 
into a man, and was called Cæneus: She fought againit 
the Centaurs, till they had overwhelmed her with a vaſt 
load of trees, and buried her alive d; after which ſhe 


was changed into a bird of her own name. 


— 


Eu ſemque recludit 

Dardanium, non hos quęſitum munus in uſus. Virg. En. 4. 
The Trojan ſword unſheath'd, 

A gift by him not to this uſe bequeath'd. 

> Homer in Odyſſ. 1 1. 

© Nunc equa, nunc ales, modo bos, modo ſervus abibat, 
Prebebatque ; avido non juſta alimenta parenti. Ov. Met. 8. 
Now hart-like, now a cow, a bird, a mare, 


She fed her father with ill purchas'd fare. 
* © Ovid Metam. 


CHAP. 
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TR1TON, and the other Marine Gods. 


ITON was the * ſon of Neptune by Amphitrite + 
He was his father's companion and d Trumpeter. 
down to his navel he reſembles a man, but his other 


part is like a fiſh. His two © feet are like the forefeet 
of a horſe, his tail is cleft and crooked, like a half- 


moon, and his hair reſembles wild parſley. Two 
princes of Parnaſſus, d Virgil and © Ovid, give moſt 
elegant deſcriptions of him. | 


— — 


2 Heſiod. in Theogon. 2. Stat. Theb. 6. 

b Virg. En. 1. Apollon Argon. 4. 

4 Hunc vehit immanis Triton, et cerula concha 

Exterrens freta ; cui lateram tenus hiſpida nanti 

Frons hominem prefert, in priſtim definit alvus, 

Spumea peſtiſero ſub pectore murmurat unda. Eneid. 104 

Him and his martial train the Triton bears, 

High on his poop the ſea-green god appears ; 

Frowning, he ſeems his crooked fhell to ſound, 

And at the blaſt the billows dance around. 

An hairy man above the waiſt he grows, 

A porpoiſe tail beneath his belly grows, 

Andends a fiſh ; His breaſts the waves divide, 
And froth and foam augment the murm'ring tide. 

© Ceruleum T ritona vocat, conchaque ſonanti 

Inſpirare jubet, fluctuſque et flumina ſigno 

am revocare dato. Cava buccina ſumitur illi, 

Tortilis in latum, que turbine creſcit in imo : 

Buccina voce replet ſub utroque jacentia Phæbo. Met. 1. 

Old Triton riſing from the deep he ſpies, 

Whoſe ſhoulders rob'd, with native purple, riſe, 

And bids him his loud-ſounding ſhell inſpire, 

And give the floods a ſignal to retire. 

He his wreath'd trumpet takes (as given in charge) 

That from the turning bottom grows more large : 
This, when the numen o'er the ocean ſounds, 


The eaſt and weſt, from ſhore to ſhore, rebounds, 


Oceanus, 
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Oceanus, another of the ca- gede, * was the ſon of 
Czlum and Yea > who, by the ancients, was called the 
father, not only of all the rivers, but of the animals, 
and of the very gods themſelves; for they imagined, 
that all the things in nature took their beginning 
from him. It is ſaid, he begot of his wife Tethys three 
thouſand ſons, the moſt eminent of which was, 

Nereus, who was nurſed and educated by the wave, 


d and afterward dwelt in the Zgean ſea, and became 


a famous propheſier. He *© begat fifty daughters by 


his wife Doris, which nymphs were called, after their 


father's name, Nereides. 

Palæmon, and his mother In», are alſo to be reck- 
oned among the ſea-deities. They were made ſea- 
gods on this occaſion ; Inc's huſband, Athamas was 
diſtracted, and tore his ſon Learchus into pieces; and 
daſhed him againſt the wall: Ino ſaw this, and fearing 


leſt the ſame fate ſhould come upon herſelf, and her 


other ſon, Melicerta, the took her ſon, and with him 
threw herſelf into the ſea, where they were made ſea- 
deities : Nothing periſhed in the waters, but their 


names. Though their former names were loſt in the 


waves, yet they found new ones: She was called 
Leucothea, and he Palemon, by the Greeks, and Por- 
tumnus by the Latins. 
Glaucus, the fiſherman became a ſca-god by a more 
leaſant way: For, when he pulled the fiſh, which he 
Had caught, out of the nets, and laid them on the 
ſhore, he obſerved, that, by touching a certain f herb, 
the fiſh recovered their ſtrength, — leaped again in- 
to the water. He wondered at ſo ſtrange an effect, 
and had a deſire to taſte this herb: 5 When he had 
taſted it, he followed this fiſh, and, leaping into the 
water, became a god of the ſea. 


. Hefiod in Theogon. b Orph. in Hymn. Heſiod. 

ibid. © Horat. 1. Carm. © Euripid. in Iphigen. 
© Apol. 4. f Strab. l. 9. Ovid. Metam. I. 13. 

Bo | | | To 
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ſet the two gods near one another{to fight; Canopur's 
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To theſe we may add the ſtory. ot Canopus, a god 
of the Egyptians, who, by the help of water, gained a 


memorable victory over the gods of the Chaldeans. 1 
When theſe two nations contended about the power 1 
and ſuperiority of their gods, the prieſts conſented to if 


bring theſe two gods together, that they might decide | 
their controverſy : The Chaldeans brought their | 268 oF 
Ignis (fire), and the Egyptians brought Canopus ; they 2 


belly was a great pitcher filled with water, and full .Y 
of holes, but ſo ſtopped with wax, that no body could wp 
diſcern them. When the fight began, fre, the god « of 


of the Chaldeans, melted the wax, which ſtopped the ia 
holes, ſo that Canopus, with rage and violence, aſ- * 
ſaulted him with ſtreams of water, and totally extin- 4 


guiſhed, vanquiſhed, and overcame him. 


2 Ruffin. L 11. c. 26. 


Y 


-C.H A FP... XV 
The Monſters of the Sea. 


SECT. I. TheSiRrENS. 


HERE were three Sirens, whoſe parentage is 
uncertain, though ſome ſay, d that they were 

the offspring of Achelous the river, and Melpomene the 
muſe, They had the faces of women, but the bo- 
dies of flying fiſh : They dwelt near the promontory 
Peloris in $ictly (now called Capo d: Faro) or in the 
iſlands called © S:r-:y/e, which are ſituated in the ex- 
treme parts of 1taly where, with the ſweetneſs of 
their ſinging, they allured all the men to them, that 


v Nicand. Metam. 3. © Ovid. Metam. 3. * Strabo. l. 
5. Idem. I. 1, | 
failed 
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ſailed by thoſe coaſts; and when, by their charms, 
they brought upon them a dead fleep; they drowned 
them in the ſea, and afterward took them out and de- 
youred them. X 

Their names were Parthenope (who died at Naples, 
for which reaſon that city was formerly called Par. 
thenope ) Ligea and asl 

That their charms might be eaſilier received, and 
make the greater impreſſion on the minds of the hear- 
ers, they uſed muſical inſtruments with their voices, 


2 adapted the matter of their ſongs to the temper and 


inclination of their hearers. b With ſome ſongs they 


enticed the ambitious, with others the voluptuous, 


and with other ſongs they drew on the covetous to 
their deſtruction. | 

P. What then ? Could no paſſengers ever eſcape 
this plague ? | 

A. Hiſtory mentions only two, Nies and Orpheus, 
who eſcaped. © The firſt was forewarned of the danger 
of their charming voices, by Circe : wherefore he ſtop- 


ped the ears of his companions with wax, and was 
himſelf faſt bound to the maſt of the ſhip, by which 


means he ſafely paſſed the fatal coaſts. 4 But Orpheus 
overcame them in their own art, and evaded the 
temptations of their anwrdering muſic, by playing 
upon his harp, and finging the praiſes of the gods 
ſo well, that he out-did the Sirens. The fates had 
ordained, that the Streng ſhould live, till ſomebody, who 
paſſed by, ſhould hear them ſing, and yet eſcape alive. 
When therefore they ſaw themſelves overcome, they 


grew deſperate, and threw themſelves headlong into 


8 


Homer. Odyſſ. 
» Monftra maris Sirenes erant, que voce canora 
Duaflibet admiſſas detinuere rate}. Ov. de Art, Am. z. 
Siren were once ſea-monſters, mere decoys, 
Trepanning ſeamen with their tuneful voice. 


© Homer, Odyſſ. 1. « Apollon, Argon. 
| the 
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the ſea, and were turned into ſtones. Some vrite 
that they were formerly virgins, Preſerpina's com- 
panions, who ſought every-where for her when ſhe 
was ſtolen away by Pluto; but not finding her, 
they were ſo grieved, that they caſt themſelves 
into the ſea, and from that time were changed into 
ſea-monſters. * Others add, that by Juno perſuaſion, 
they contended in muſic with the muſes, who over- 


came them, and, to puniſh their raſhneſs, cut off 


their wings, with which they afrerwards made for 
themſelves garlands. 

P. What did the poets ſignify by this fiction? 

M. That the ® minds of men are depoſed from 
their * feat and ſtate by the allurements of plea- 
« ſure.” It corrupts them; and there is not a more 
deadly plague in nature to mankind than voluptuouſ- 
neſs : Whoever addicts himſelf altogether to pleaſures, 
loſes his reaſon, and is ruined ; and he that deſires to 
decline their charms, muſt ſtop his ears, and not liſt- 
en to them, but muſt hearken to the muſic of Orpheus: 
that is, he muſt obſerve the precepts and inſtructions 
of the 2w1/e. 

Now turn your eyes to thoſe two monſters, who 
are called Scy//a and Charybdis. 


— — 


Pauſan. in Bœot. 8 
o Voluptatum illecebris mentem e ſua ſede et ſtatu dimo- 
veri. Cicero Pardox. 1. de Senectute, 


SECT. II. ScyLLa and CHART DIS. 
TA deſcription of Scyila is very various: for ſome 


ſay, that © ſhe was a moſt beautiful woman from 
the breaſt downward ; but had fix dogs heads; And 
others ſay, that in her upper parts ſhe reſembled a wo- 
man, in her lower a ſerpent and a wolf. But, what. 
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ever her picture was, * every body ſays ſhe was the 


daughter of Phorcus. She was courted by Glaucrs, and 
reteived his embraces z whereupon Circe, who paſſio- 
nately loved Glaucus, and could not bear that Scy//a was 

preferred before her by Glaucus, o poiſoned, with veno 
mous herbs, thoſe waters in which Scy/la uſed to waſh 
herſelf : Scylla was ignorantof it, and, according to her 


that the lower parts of her body werc turned into t! 


cuſtom, went into the fountain; and when ſhe 1 


heads of dogs, being extremely grieved that ſhe had 
her beauty, the caſt herſelf headlong into the ſea, where 
ſhe was turned into a rock, that occaſions 1 

„ ſhip-wrecks to happen there. This rock is, ſtill ſcen 


an 


in the ſea, and divides Italy from Sicily, between 
Meſſina, a city of Sicily, and Rhegium (now called Reg- 
gio) in Calabria. It is ſaid to be ſurrounded with dogs | 
and wolves, which devour the perſons who are caſt a- : 
way there But hereby is meant only, that when the 
waves, by a violent ſtorm, are daſhed againſt this 


great rock, the noiſe a little reſembles the barking of 
dogs, and the howling of wolves. 
Lou wh that Scylla was the daughter of Phor- 


cus, but was {he not rather the daughter of Nz/us king 


of Megara? 


M. No, that Scylla was another woman; for Scylle 
© the daughter of king Niſus, was in love with Min 
who beſieged her father in the city of Megara She 
' betrayed both her father and her country to him, by 
cutting off the fatal lock of purple hair, in which 
were contained her father's and her country's ſaic- 
ty, and ſent it to the beſieger. 
city by it, but deteſted Scy//a's perfidy, and hated her: 
Ihe could not bear this misfortune, and was changed 


into a Lark. Niſus, her father, was likewiſe changed 


ained the 


Minos 


into a ſparrow hawk, which is called Niſus, after kis 


k 


fan 


© Pauſanias in Attic. 


Apollon. 3. Argon. b Myro Prien. I. 3. Rerum Mei. 


name; 
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name; and this ſparrow hawk, as if ſhe yet ſought to 
puniſh his daughter's great baſeneſs, ſtill purſues the 
jark with great fury to devour her. 


— Charybdis is a vaſt whirlpool in the ſame Sicilian Sea, 
over againſt * Scylla, which ſwallows down whatſoever 


comes within its circle, and vomits it up again. They 


ſay, that this Charyb4is was formerly a very ravenous 


woman, who ſtole away Hercules oxen; for which 


theft Jupiter ſtruck her dead with thunder, and then 
turned her into this gulph. You will find an elegant 


deſcription of theſe two monſters, Scylla and Charyb- 

dis, in d Virgil. | 
P. What do theſe fables of Scy//a and Charybdis re- 

preſent to us? | 5 


M. They repreſent to us luſt and gluttony, mon- 


ſtrous vices, which render our voyage through this 


world extremely hazardous and perilous. Luſt, like 


— —_ 


— 


2 —— 


 Virg. Georg. 5. 

b Dextrum Scylla latus, levum implacata Charybdis 
Oblidet, atque imo barathri ter gurgite vaſtos 

Sorbet in abruptum fluci us, rurſuſque ſub auras 
Erigit alternos, et ſidera verberat unda. 

At Scyllam cæcis cohibet ſpelunca latebris 

Ora exertantem, et naves in ſaxa trahentem. 

Prima hominis facies, et pulchro pectore virgo 

Pube tenus ; poftrema immani corpore piſcis, 


Delphinum caudas utero commiſſa luporum. Eneid. 3. 


.Charybdis roaring on the left preſides, 
And in her greedy whirlpool ſucks the tides: 
Then ſpouts them from below ; with fury driv'n, 
The waves mount up, and waſtrthe face of heav'n: 
But S:3//a, from her den, with open jaws 
The ſinking veſſel in her eddy draws, 
"Then daſhes on the rocks : A human face, 
And virgin-boſom, hides the tail's diſgrace. 
Her parts obſcene below the waves deſcend, 
With dogs inclos'd, and in a dolphin end. 
M 2 Scylla, 


Far on the right her dogs foul Scylla hides : 5 


— 
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Scylla, engages unwary paſſengers by the only and 


ed in 
er ſnares, ſhe tortures, vexes, torments, and diſquiets 


them with rage and fury, which exceeds the madneſ 


of dogs, or the ravenouſneſs of wolves. Gluttony 


is a Charybdis, a gulph, a whirl-pool that is inſatia- 


ble it buries families alive, devours eſtates, con- 
ſumes lands and treaſures, and ſucks up all things: 
They are neighbouring vices ; and, like Scylla and 
Charybdis, are but little diſtant from each other; nay, 
they are ſeldom ſeparate, but act with united forces; 
for you will not eaſily find a man, who is greatly ad- 
dicted to the luxury of eating and drinking, that 1s not 
alſo a ſlave to the luxury of concupiſcence, and beſmear- 
ed with the forbidden filth of baſe pleaſures, and whol- 
ly given up to do the moſt vile and impudent lufts. 

But it is now time to conſider the place in which 
the wicked are tormented eternally, or rather to caſt 
down our eyes upon it, in the lower appartment of this 
Pantheon, where the infernal gods are painted: We 
will only take a tranſitory view of this ſcene, ſince it 
will be very unpleaſant to ſtay long in ſo doleful, ſo 
ſad a place. | * 
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P; Oe er What a horrid and diſmal ſpec- 


tacle is here ö 

M. You. muſt imagine that we are now 

in the confines of Hell. Prithee come along with 
me; I will be the ſame friend to you which the * Si- 
% was to ZEneas. Nor ſhall you need a golden bough 
to preſent te Proſerpine- The paſſage that leads to 
theſe infernal dominions is a wide dark cave, through 
which you paſs by a ſteep-rocky deſcent, till you ar- 
rive at a gloomy grove, and an unnavigable lake cal- 
led d Avernus, from whence ſuch poiſonous vapours 
ariſe, that no birds can fly over it, for in their flight 
they fall down dead, being poiſoned with the ſtench 


W irgil. Eneid. 6. ; *5 
JF > Avernus dicitur quaſi aw, id eſt, fine avibus. Quod IJ 
nullz volucres lacum illum, ob lethiferum balitum, præter- 


volare ſalve poſſunt. . 
8 M 3 of 
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of it. This is Virgil's deſcription of thoſe regions. 
P. But what monſters are thoſe which 1 ſee placed 
at the very entrance af hell ? 
M. Virgil will tell you * what they are. They are 


1 * 


— 
— 


© Spelunca alta fuit, vaſtoque immanis hiatu, 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumgue tenebris. 
a fuper haud ulle poterant impune vdlantes 
endere iter pennis : talis feſe halitus atris 
4 Faucibus effundens ſupera ad convexa ferebat : 
1 7 ; Inde locum Graii dixerunt nomine Avernum. An. 6. 
| 4 Deep was the cave, and down-ward as it went, 7 
ij From the wide mouth, a rocky rough deſcent ; 


—̃ — (—— — | 
. 


| + And here th' acceſs a gloomy grove defends ;, 

h i} And there the unnavigable lake extends; 

1 O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 

if No bird preſumes to ſteer his-airy flight: 

1 Such deadly ſtenches from the depth ariſe, 5 

F And ſteaming ſulphur which infeQts the ſkies, Y 
Hence do the Grecian bards their legends make, b 
| And give the name Avernus to the lake. | 

0 Veil alum ante ipſum, primifque in faucibus, Orci, — 

1 Lufus et ulirices poſuere cubilia Cure ; : 

1 Pallenteſque habitant Morbi, trifliſque Senectus, 1 ' 

Fi Et Metus, et maleſuada Fames, et turpis Egeſtas, 

| ( Terrililes viſu forme) Lethumque, Laborgue. 

Tum conſanguineus Lethi Sopor, et mala mentis 

Gaudia, mortiferumque adverſo in imine Bellum, 

Ferreique Eumenidum thalami, et Diſcordia demens 

1 Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis. | 

i; | Juſt in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 

ö Revengeful Cares and ſullen Sorrows dwell; 

1 And pale Diſeaſes, and repining Age, 

| Want, Fear, and Famine's unreſiſted rage: 

Here Toils and Death, and Death's half-brother, Sleep, 

(Forms terrible to view) their centry keep. 

With anxious Pleaſures of a guilty. mind, 

| Deep Frauds before, and open Force behind. 

1 Ihe Furies iron-beds, and Strife that ſhakes 

1 Her hiſſing treſſes, and unfolds her ſnakes. 

Wl thoſe 
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thoſe fatal evils which bring deſtruction and death 
upon mankind, by the means of which the inhabitants 
b theſe dark regions are ny augmented; and thoſe 
evils are care, ſorrow, difeaſes, old-age, frights, fa- 
mine, want, labour, fleep, death, ſting of conſcience, 
force, fraud, ſtrife, and war. 


— 


C H. A P. II. 


* 


CHARoN. The Rivers of He. CRRDRRUs. 


P. Wa is that naſty, old, decrepid, long beard- 
ed fellow? Or what is his name? 

M. He is the ferry-man of bell; his * name is Cha- 
ron, Which word denotes tite ungracefulneſs of his 
aſpect. In the Greet language he is called nose 
[ Porthmeus | that is, portitor, ferry-man- You ſee his” 
image 2 by the pencil, but you may read a more 
beautiful and elegant picture of him drawn by the 
pen of o Virgil. 

Charon, -quaſi Acharon, id eſt, fine gratia, ab a non, 
et apc gratia. | | 

d Portitor has horrendas aquas et flumina ſer vat 

Terribili ſqualore Charon : cui plurima mento 

Canities inculta jacet : flant lumina flamma. 

Sordidus ex' humeris nodo dependet amictus. 

Ipfe ratem conto ſubigit, veliſque miniſtrat, 

Et ferruginea ſubveRat corpora cymba. 

Fam ſenior; ſed cruda Deo viridiſque ſenetus. En. 6. 
There Charon ſtands who rules the dreary coaſts ; 

A ſordid god : down from his hoary chin | 
A length of beard defcends, uncomb'd, unclean ; 
His eyes like hollow furnaces on fire | 
A girdle foul with greaſe binds his obſcure attire. 
He ſpreads his canvas, with his pole he ſteers, 
The freights of flitting ghoſts in his thin bottom bears. 
He look'd in years, yet in his years were ſeen 
A youthful vigour and autumnal green, 
M 4 P. Why 
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P. Why does he tarry with his boat here ? 

M. To take and carry over to the other fide of the 
lake the ſouls of the dead, which you fee flocking on 
the ſhores in troops: Yet he takes not all promiſcu- 
ouſly who come, but ſuch only whoſe bodies are by- 
ried when they die; for the * unburied wander about 
the ſhores an hundred years, and then are carried o- 
ver: But firſt they pay Charor his fare, which is at 

leaſt a halfpenny. 

P. Thoſe three or four rivers !(if my eyes do not 
deceive me) muſt be paſſed over by the dead, muſt 
they not. 

M. Yes; the fr of them is Acheron, © which re- 
ceives them when they come firſt. This Acheron was 
the ſon of Terra or Ceres, born in a cave, and con- 
ceived without a father; and, becauſe he could not 
endure light, * he ran down into hell, and was chang- 
ed into a river, whoſe waters are extremely bitter. 
The ſecond is Styx, which is a lake rather than a 
river, © and was formerly the daughter of Oceanus, 


and the mother of the goddeſs Victoria by Acheron. 


When Victoria was on Jupiter's fide in his war againſt 
the giants, ſne obtained this prerogative for her mo- 


ther, that no oath ſworn among the gods by her 


name, ſhould be ever violated: For, if any of the gods 
broke an oath ſworn by Styx, they were baniſhed — 
the nectar and the table of the gods. f a year and 
nine days. This is the Stygian lake, by which * 


© Centum errant annos, volitant hec litora circum : 
Tum demum admiſſi ſtagna exoptata reviſunt. 
A hundred years they wander on the ſhore, 

At length, their pennance done, are waſted o'er. 
Lucian. de Luct. Plato in Phædone. Pauſan. 

in Atticiss © Heſiod. in Theogon. f Serv. in En. 6. 
8 Di cujus jurare timent et fallere numen. 
The ſacred.ftream which heav'n's imperial ſtate 
Atteſts in oaths, and fears to violate. 
| when 
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when the gods ſwore, they obſerved their oath moſt 
ſcrupulouſly. | 

he therd river Cocytus, flows out of Styx with a 
lamentable groaning noiſe, and imitates the howling, 
and increaſes the exclamations of the damned. 

Next comes © Phþlegethon or Puriphlegethon, fo called 
becauſe it ſwells with waves of fire, and all its ſtreams 
are flames. : | | 
When the ſouls of the dead have paſſed over theſe 
four rivers, they were afterward carried to the palace 
of Pluto, where the gate is guarded by a deg 2with 


three heads, whoſe body is covered in a terrible man- 


ner with /nakes inſtead of hair. This dog is the por- 
ter of hell, à begotten of Hebidna, by the giant Typhon, 
and is deſcribed by © Virgil and by * Horace. But from 
him let us paſs to the prince and princeſs of hell, 
Pluto and Preſerpine. | 


£ 83 


© A patyw ardeo, quod undis intumeat igneis flammeoſ- 
que fluctus evolvat. © Hefiod. in Theogon. 
© Cerberus hac ingens latratu regna trifauci 
| Perſonat adverſo recubans tmmanis in antro. 
Stretch'd in his kennel, monſtrous Cerb*rus round 
From triple jaws made all theſe realms reſound. 
f Ceffit immanis tibi blandiente 
Janitor aule 
Cerberus; quamwvis furiale centum 
Muniant angues caput ejus ; atque 
Spirits teter, ſanieſque manat 
Ore trilingui. 
Hell's griſly porter let you paſs, 
And frown'd and liſten'd to your lays. 
The ſnakes around his head grew tame; 
His jaws no longer glow'd with flame; 
Nor triple tongue was ſtain'd with blood; 
No more his breath with venom flow'd. 


L.-3. Odar. 17. 
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K. g III. 
Pier. 


HIS is Pluto, the king of hell, * begotten of 
Saturn #8 Ops, and the brother of Jupiter and 
Neptune. He has theſe infernal dominions allotted to 
him, not only becauſe, in that diviſion of his father's 
kingdom mentioned before, the weſtern parts fell to 
his lot; but alſo, as fome ſay, ® becauſe the inven- 
tion of burying, and of honouring the dead with fu- 
neral obſequies, proceeded from him : For the ſame 
reaſon he is thought to exerciſe a ſovereignity over the 
dead. Look upon him, he fits on a throne covered 
with darkneſs, and diſcover, if you can, his habit, and 
the enſign of his-majeſty more narrowly. | 


P. I ee him, though in the midſt of fo much dark- 


neſs, and can diſtinguiſh him eaſily; © he holds a key 
in his hand, inſtead of a ſceptre, and is d crowned with 
ebony. | | 
Sometimes I have alſo ſeen him crowned with 
a diadem; and © ſometimes with the flowers of Nar- 
ciſſus (or white daſtodilt) and ſometimes with cypreſs 
leaves; becauſe thoſe plants greatly pleaſe him, and 
eſpecially the Narciſſus, becauſe he ſtole away Praſer- 


pine when ſhe gathered that flower, as I ſhall ſhew 


preſently. Very often a rod is put into his hand 
ip the place of a ſceptre, with which he guides the 
y to hell: 5 And ſometimes he wears a head- 


piece, which makes him h inviſible. His chariot. and 


* Diod Sicul. Bibl. 4 d Idem apud Lilium Gyrald. 
Euripid. in Phem, Paufan in Iliad, 1. © Marian, 
© Lil. Gyrald. f Varr. apud eund. 5 Pind; in Od. 
> Hygen. in Aſtron. Poet. : ; 


| horſes 


„„ © wes „„ © . 
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horſes are of a black colour, and d when he carried 
away Proſerpine, he rode in his chariot. But if you 
would know what that key ſignifies, which he has in 
his hand, the anſwer is plain, that, when once the 
dead are received into his kingdom, the gates are 
locked ' againſt them, and © there is no regreſs thence 
into this life again. | 

P. Why is he called Pluto ? 

A. I will tell you that, and alſo the meaning of 
the reſt of his names. 

His Greek name f Phutes or Pluto, as well as his 
Latin name Dis, ſignifies wealth. The reaſon why 
he is ſo called, is, becauſe all our wealth comes from 
the loweſt and moſt inward bowels of the earth; 
and becauſe, as Tully writes, all the natural powers 
and faculties of the earth are under his direction; 
for all things proceed from the earth, and return thi- 
ther again. 

The name *Ai [Hades] by which he is called 
among the Greeks, & ſignifies dark, gloomy, and melan- 
chely; or elſe, ' as others gueſs, 1nvi/;b/e; becauſe he 
fits in darkneſs and obſcurity z his habitation is me- 
lancholy and loneſome, and he ſeldom appears to open 
view. f 


* * — PR 1 2 — — 


— — _ — 
* 


: Ovid. Met. Ts | 

15 Facilis deſcenſus Averni- 

Sed revocare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad auras, 

Hoc opus, hic labor eff. Virg. Eneid. 

To th? ſhades you go a downhill eaſy way: 

But to return, and re-enjoy the day, 

That is a work, a labour 

' Navrog, divitiæ. 

8 Terrena vis omnis ac natura ipfi dedicata eredehatur, 
Tull de Nat. Deor.'2. ® Ag quali 49g. i. e. triſtis, tene- 
broſus. Aut quaſi cop v, quod videri minime poſſit, 
aut ab « privante, et «uy, videre, Socrates apud Plut. 
Phurnut, Gaza apud Lil. Gyr. 
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He is likewiſe called * Ageſilaus, becauſe he leads 
people to the infernal regions; and ſometimes ® Age. 
daftus, becauſe that it was never known that Pluto 
laughed. | | 

His name Februus, comes from the old word 
Februo, to purge b ſacrifice becauſe purgations and 

u 


{uftrations were uſed at funerals; whence the month 


of © February receives alſo its appellation z at which 


time eſpecially, the ſacrifices called Februa, were of- 
fered by the Romans to this god. 

He is called Orcus or Urgus, and Ouragus, as ſome 
fay, * becauſe he excites and haſtens people to their 
ruin and death : but others think that he is thus 
named, © becauſe, like one that brings up the rear of 
— army, he actends at the laſt moment of mens 

ves. 
We find him ſometimes called f Qgietus, becauſe 
by death he brings reſt to all men. | 

He is called Summanus, that is, the chief b of all 


the infernal deities; the principal governor of all 


the ghoſts and departed ſpirits. The thunder, that 
happens in the night, is attributed to him : Whence 
he is commonly ſtiled alfo the #nfernal Fupiter, the 
Stygian Jupiter, the third Jupiter; as Neptune is the 
Second Paper | 

**: at is the office a wer of Plulo? 

M. If you do not fully underſtand that, from what 
has been ſaid already, * fates will tell you, that he 


— 8 8 9 A —__ 4 ——_— 


© Hap ro c bur azovgy A ducendis populis ad inferos. 

Þ Ab a privat. et , rideo, quod ſine riſu fit. * Ovid. 
Faſt. 1. 2. * Orcus quaſi Urgus et Ouragus ab urgen- 
do, quod homines urgeat in interitum, Cic. in Verrem 6. 
© Oweys; eum fignificat qui agmen claudit ; fimili modo 
Pluto poſtremum bumanz vitæ actum excipit, Guth. I. 1. 
C. 4. de Jur. Man. 2. f Quod morte quietem cunctis 
afferat, Feſtus. 5 Quaſi ſummus deorum manium, Aug. 
de Civit. Dei, l. 4 * 
| preſides 
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2 preſides over life and death: That he not only go- 


verns the departed ſpirits below, but alſo can length- 


en or ſhorten the lives of men here on the earth, as he 
thinks fit. | 


_— 


2. O maxime nos 
Arbiter, umbrarumque potent, cui noflira labsrant 
Stamina, qui finem cunctis et ſemina prebes, 
Naſcendique vices alterna morte ”— 
Qui vitam letbumque regis. Claud. de Raptu Proſerp. 
Great prince o' th' gloomy regions of the dead, 

From whom we hourly move our wheel and thread. 

Of nature's growth and end thou haſt the ſway, 

All mortals birth with death thou doſt repay, 

Who doſt command em both. 


r 


PLVrus- 


1 Piutus be not an infernal god, yet, 


as his name and office were very like and agree- 
able to Pluto, 1 will take this oecaſion to ſay ſomething 
of him ; for they are, (both of them) gods of riches, 
which are the root of all evil, and which nature, our 
common parent, hath placed near hell; and indeed, 
there is not a nearer way to hell, than to hunt greedi- 
ly after riches. A 
This Plutas was the fon of “ Faſen, or Fafius, by 
Ceres: He was blind and lame, injudicious, and migh 
timorous. And truly theſe infirmities are juſtly af- 
eribed to him: For, if he was not blind and injudici- 
ous, he would never paſs over good men, and heap his 
treaſures upon the bad. He 1s lame; becauſe great 
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» Heſtod. in Theogon. 
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eſtates come ſlowly. He is fearful and timorous; be- 
cauſe rich men watch their treaſures with a great deal 
of fear and care. 


2 


* „ 1 * 0 Pn 


RAP. 
SECT. I. PROSERFIN E. 


the infernal Juno, d the lady (as the Greeks 
commonly call her) and the moſt beloved wife of 
Pluto, © the daughter of Ceres and Jupiter. She is 
called both Proſerpine and Libera. Jupiter, her father, 
begat her, when he was diſguiſed in the ſhape of a 
bull; and after ſhe was born and grown up, * he 
debauched her himſelf, in the ſhape of a dragon : 
© whence it came to pals, that, in the my/eries of the 
Sabazia, a golden ſnake, folded in a circle, was pro- 
duced, which, when any were initiated, was uſually 
put into their boſoms, and received again, when it ſlid 
down from them below. | 

P. But by what fate beeame Preſerpine the wife of 
this black god ? 


M. In this manner: When all the goddeſſes re- 


fuſed to marry Pluto, becauſe he was ſo deformed, he 
was vexed at this contempt and ſcorn, and troubled, 
that he was forced to always live a fingle life ; where- 


fore in a rage he ſeated himſelf in a chariot, and aroſe- 


on a ſudden: From a den in Sicily, f he ſaw a compa- 


ny of very handſome virgins gathering flowers in the 


fields of Anna, a beautiful place, ſituated about the 
middle of the iſland, and therefore called the navel 


K 1 


— — 


5 a Virg. Eneid. 6. ; b Atomwowve, id eſt, Domina, Pauſ. 
in Arcad. © Heſiod. in Theogon. 4 Arnob. I. 5. 
© Euſebius Prep. Evang. # Cic. in Verrem, 


if 


THE, who fits next to Pluto, is the queen of hell, 
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of Sicily. One of them, Proſerpine, pleaſed him above the 


reſt, for ſne ſurpaſſed them all in beauty. He became 
raging with love, and carried her with him from that 
place, and on a fudden he ſunk into the earth near 
Syracuſe. In the place where he deſcended, a lake 
aroſe : And * Cicero ſays, the people of Syracu/e kee 
yearly feſtivals, ro which great multitudes. of both 
ſexes flock. » | 

P, O! poorlady! I am troubled at her misfortune, 
her unhappineſs moves my compaſſion. But what fol- 
lowed ?. | 

M. The nymphs, her companions, were grievouſ- 
ly affrighted, and fled away to any place where they 


could expect ſafety. In the mean time Ceres, the 


mother of Proſerpine, comes, who, by chance, was 


abſent when her. daughter was ſtolen ; the ſeeks her - 


daughter among her acquaintance a long time, but 
in vain. She therefore, in the next place, kindles 
torches by the flames, which burſt forth from the 
top of the mountain Atna, and goes with them to 
ſeek her daughter throughout the whole world: 
Neither did. the give over her vain labour, till the 
nymph Arethuſa fully aſſured her that Proſerpine was 
ſtolen by Pluto, and carried down into his kingdom. 
She then, in great anger, haſtened and expoſtulated 
with d Jupiter, concerning the violence that was offer- 
ed to her daughter: and, in ſhort, Jupiter promiſed 
to reſtore Praſerpine again, if ſhe had not yet taſted 
any thing in hell. Ceres went joyfully down, and 
Preſerpine, full of triumph and gladneſs, prepared 
to return into this world, when Aſcalaphus diſcover- 
ed that he faw Proſerpine, while ſhe walked in Pluto's 
orchard, pluck a pomegranate, and eat ſome grains 
of it: whereupon Preſerpine's journey was immediate- 
ly ſtopped. Ceres, her mother, being amazed at this. 
new miſchance, and incenſed at the Pal diſcovery of 
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Aſcalaphus, turned him into an ow!l, a bird ſaid to be 
of an ill omen, and unlucky to all that ſee it; but at 
laſt, by the im portunity of her prayers to Jupiter, ſhe 
extorted this favour from him, that he ſhould give 
leave * that Proſerpine might live half the year at leaſt 
with her in heaven, and: the other half below. in hel 
with her huſband. Proſerpine afterward loved this 
diſagreeable huſband ſo much, that ſl was jealous, 
and changed Mentha, who was his miſtreſs, into int, 
an herb of her own name. 


* 


* Et dea regnorum numen commune duorum, 
Cum matre ef totidem, totidem cum conjuge menſes. Met. 5.. 
The goddeſs now in either empire {ways ; 

Six months with Ceres,, fix with Pluto ſtays.. 


SECT. II. Ar Explanation.of the Fable. 
TS have told a very pretty ſtory ; pray. what 


is the ſignification of it? 

M The ſignification of it is this; b Ceres is the 
earth, and her daughter Preſerpine the fertility of the 
earth, or rather the © ſeed by which it is fertile, 
which ſeed lies buried in the ground in the winter, but 
in the ſummer breaks forth and becomes fruit. Thus. 
Prgſerpine (the emblem of the feed) lies half the 
year in hell, and the other half in heaven. Others 
explain this fable fo, as by it to ſignify the moon, 
which is hid from us, in the hemiſphere of the coun- 
tries beneath us, as long as it ſhines to us in our own. 

Some believe that Hecate is the ſame with Proſer- 
pine; and if you are willing to follow their opimon,. 
ou mult call to mind what I have ſaid before, when 

I diſcourſed of Diana. 


— 


> Var. apud Auguſtinum de Civit. Dei, 7. © Euſeb.. 
x. de Prep, Eng. 
| Let 
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Let us now turn our eyes toward the tribunal of 
Pluto, where you ſee, in that diſmal picture, conti- 
nual trials, and all perſons, as well the accuſers as the 
offenders, that have been formerly wicked in their 
lives, receive their deaths impartially from» the three 
fates 3 after death they receive their condemnation 
impartially from the three judges ; and, after con- 
demnation, their puniſhment impartially from the 
three tormenting furies. 


e — 


CHAP. VL 


„ The Fre 


P. HERE. are thoſe Fater ? And from whom 


did they deſcend ? 
M. Thoſe. three cd ladies are the Fates: Their 
2 garments are made of ermin, white as ſnow, and 


bordered with purple. They were born either of 
> Nox and Erebus, or of © Neceſſity, or of the © Sea, or of 


that rude and indigeſted maſs, which the ancients. 
called Chaos. 


They are called Perce in Latin; becauſe, as 


Varro thinks, —_ diſtributed good and bad things 


to perſons at their birth: Or as the common and re- 


ceived opinion is; * becauſe they ſpare nobody. They 
are likewiſe called Fatum, Fate; and are three in 


number; #5 becauſe they order the paſt, preſent, and 


Catullus in Epith. Tet. b Heſiod. in Theogon. 
© Plato de Repupl. I. 10. Licophron. Pareæ di- 


cuntur a partu quod naſcentibus hominibus bona malaque 


conferre cenſeantur. f Aut a parcendo per Antiphraſin, 
quod nemini parcant. Servius in Æneid. 1. “ Euſebius 
in Prep. Evang. 1. 6. | 

| future 
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future time. Fate,“ ſays * Tully, is all that which: 
God hath decreed and reſolved ſhall come to paſs, 
tand which the Grecians call ewepum | Eimarmene]. It 
« is,” ſays, d Chry/ippus, a perpetual, certain, and 
“ unavoidable ſeries and chain of things, wrapping 
« and infolding up itſelf in an order of conſequences, 
« which compoſe the ſeveral links, and follow one 
« another to all eternity.” © Fatum is derived from 
the word. fart, to pronounce or declare; becauſe when 
_ one is born, theſe three ſiſters pronounce what fate 
wilt befal him; as we fee in the ſtory of Meleager. . 
P. What are their names and offices ? | 
M. The name of one. is 4 Clothbo; the ſecond is 


called © Lachs; the third f Atropos; becauſe the is 


unalterable, unchangeable. 'Theſe names the Gre- 


cianr give them: 5 The Romans call them Nona, De- 


cima, and Moria. 


To them is intruſted the management of the fatal 


thread of life: For C/:tho draws the thread between 
her fingers; Lacheſis turns about the wheel; and 
Atropos cuts the thread ſpun, with a pair of ſciſſars. 
That is, Clotho gives us life, and brings us into the 


world; Lachefis determines the fortunes that ſhall 
befal us here; and Atropos concludes our lives; One 


&« ſpeaks, the other writes, and the third ſpins.” 


— 


© Eft autem Fatum id omne quod a Deo conſtitutum et 


deſignatum eft ut eveniat, quod Græci «wapum appellant. 
Tullius de Fato et Divinit. 1. d Eimarmene ſempiterna 
quzdam eft et indeclinabilis rerum ſeries et catena, ſeſe 
volvens et implicans per #ternos conſequentiæ ordines e 
quibus connexa eſt. Boet. in Top. © Var. ap. Lil. Gyr. 
A verbo , id eſt, neo. Aay xe, fortior. f Ab 
« privativa particula, et rpero, verto, quod verti et flecti 
nequeat. 8 Ceſen. Vind. ap. Lil. Gyr. b Una lo- 
quitur, altera ſeribit, tertia fila ducit. Serv. in ÆEneid. 


CHAP. 
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e HAP. VII. 
The FuRIEsSs. 


P. ND what are thofe manſfers called, that have. 
A the faces of women ? Their looks are full of 


terror; they hold lighted torches in their hands; 


ſnakes and ſerpents laſh their necks and ſhoulders. 

M. They are the furies, called in Latin ſometimes 
fariæ; * becauſe they make men mad, by the ſtings 
of conſcience which guilt produces. Llhey are alſo 
called W Dire, © Eumenides, and 4 Canes; and were the 
offepring of © Nox and * Acheran; but their proper 
names are Alecto, Tifiphone, and Megera; & and they 
are eſteemed virgins ; becauſe, fince they are the a- 
vengers of .all wickedneſs, nothing can corrupt and 
pervert them from inflicting the puniſhment that is 
due to the offender. + | 

P. Why are there only three fries ? 

AM. Becauſe there are three l principal paſhons of 
the mind, anger, covetouſneſs, and ut, by which 
mankind is chiefly ' hurried into all ſorts of wicked- 
neſs: For anger begets revenge, covetouſneſs pro- 
yokes us to get immoderate wealth by right or 
wrong, and 15 perſuades us to purſue our pleaſures 
at any rate. Indeed ſome add a fourth fury, called 
Liſe, that is, rage and madne/s; but the is eaſily 
reduced to the other three: As alſo Erinnys, a name 
common to them all. | | 

P. What is the office of the furies? 5 

MH. They are appointed to obſerve and puniſh the 
crimes of all men, and to torment the conſciences of 


6＋—— — 
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* Quod ſceleratos in furorem agant. d Virg. En. 3. 


© Ibid. 8. © Ibid, 4. © Ibid. 6. - f Ibid. 11. 
* Suidas et Orph. in Hymn. “ Ifid. ap. Gyr. * Eurip. 
in Hercule furente. 
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ſecret offenders ; whence they are commonly alſo enti. 
tled * the goddeſſes, the diſcoverers and revengers of evil 
actionc. They puniſh and torment the wicked, by frigh- 
tening and following them with burning torches. You 
ſee the picture of them there, and you will find them 
beautifully Þ deſcribed in the twelfth book of Firgil's 
LEneids. 

P. What did the poets intend by theſe furies ? 

AM. Only, ſays Cicero, that they, who have done 
any wicked and unlawful thing, are tormented and 
affrighted, not with the b/owws and the burning terches 
of the Furies, as it is in the fable, but with the ſtings 
of their own evil conſciences: For,“ © ſays he, © every 
* one's own fraud, and his own terror, bring him the 
« greateſt vexation : Every one's own wickedneſs tor- 
« ments and enrages him ; his own evil thoughts and 
& the laſhes of his conſcience affright him: Theſe 
« are conſtant and domeſtic furies in the wicked, that 


be night and day exact the puniſhment of them that 
© their cirmes deſerye.” | 


Der fpeculatrices et vindices faci norum. 
b Dicuntur gemine pefles, cognomine Dire, ' 
Duas et Tartaream Nox intempeſia Megæram 
Uno eodemque tulit partu, paribuſque revinxit 
Serpentum ſpirie, ventaſaſque addidit aulas. 
Deep in the diſmal regions void of light, - 
Two daughters at a birth were born to Night : 
Theſe their brown mother, brooding on the care, 
Endu'd with windy wings to fleet in air, [ hair, | 
With ſerpents girt alike, and crown'd with hiſſing 
In heav'n the Dire call'd. 
© Sua enim quemque fraus et ſuus terror maxime vexat ; 
ſuum quemque ſcelus exagitat, amentiaque afficit : ſuæ malz 
cogitationes conſcientiæque animi terrent. Hæ ſunt impiis 
aſhduz- domeſticæ furiæ, quæ dies nocteſque pœnas a ſce- 
leribus repetunt. Orat. pro Roſcio Am. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. vn. 


NiIic RT, DEATH, SLEEP. 


H. VO mentioned juſt now Nox and Erebus : 
Are they of the number-of the gods ? 

M. Yes: Nox is, of all the gods, the moft ancient: 

She was the ſiſter of Erebus, and the daughter of the 


firſt Chaos ;; and of theſe two, Nox and Erebus, Mors, 
[Death] was born. She is uſually dreſſed with a 


ſpeckled garment and black wings : But there are no 
temples or ſacrifices, nor prieſts conſecrated to Mors; 
becauſe ſhe is a goddeſs whom no * prayers can move, 
or ſacrifices pacify. 

Somntes [Step] d js the brother of Death, and © al- 
ſo hath wings, like her. Tric, who was ſent by Juno 
to the palace of this god, mentions the great benefits 
that he beſtows on mankind : ſuch as * guiet of mind, 
tranquillity, freedom from care, and refreſhment of the 


ſpirits, whereby men are enabled to proceed in their 


labours. In this palace there are two gates out 


2 Horat. Sermon. 2. d Orpheus in Hymn. Ho- 
mer. Iliad. 14. Virg. neid. 5. 
4 Somne quies rerum, placidiſime Somne deorum, 
Pax animi, quem cura fugit, qui corpera duris 
Feſſa miniſteriit mulces reparaſque labori. Ovid. Met. 11: 
Thou reſt o' th* world, Sleep, the moſt peaceful god, 
Who driv*ft care from the mind, and doſt unload 
The tired limbs of all their wearineſs, 
And for new toil the body doſt refreſh. 
* Sunt gemine Somni porte, quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qua wveris facilis datur exitus umbris : 
Altera candenti perfeda nitens elephanto : 
Sed falſa ad celum mittunt inſomnia Manes. Virg. En. 6. 
Two gates the ſilent houſe of Sleep adorn ; 
Of poliſh'd iv'ry this, that of tranſparent horn. 
True viſions thro? tranſparent horn ariſe, 


Thro? poliſh'd iv'ry paſs deluding lies. 
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of which dreams paſs and repaſs : One of theſe gates 
was made of clear ivory, through which falſe dreams 
aſs; and the other of them was made of tranſparent 
00 and through that gate true viſions came to 
men. * Morpheus, the ſervant of Somnus, who can put 
on any ſhape or figure, preſents theſe dreams to thoſe 
who AN and theſe dreams were brought ſrom x 
great ſpreading elm in hell, under whoſe ſhadow they 
uſually fit. | 


— — 


Ovid. 11. Metam. Virg. ZEncid. 6. 


HOW AP; IX; 
The Judges of Hell, Mixos, RfapamanTHOUs, and 
| LEACUS. 


EAR the three furies and the three fates, d you 
ſee the three judges of hell, Minos, Rhadanian- 
thus, and Qacus, who are believed to be judges of the 
ſouls of the dead; becauſe they exerciſed the offices 
of judges in Crete, with the greateſt prudence, diſcre- 
tion, and juſtice. 
The firſt two were the ſons of Jupiter by Europa; 
the laſt was the ſon of Jupiter by Agina: and when 
all the ſubjects of Queen AÆAgina were {wept away in 
a plague, except himſelf, he begged of his father, 
to repair the race of mankind, which was almoſt 
extinct'z and Jupiter heard his prayer, and turned 
© a great multitude of ants, which crept about a hol- 
low old oak, into men, who afterward were called 
Myrma dones, from uur [ murmex] which ſignifies an 
ant. | 


— 


d Homer Odyſſ. 2. Ovid. Met. 7. Plato in Georg. 
ii Theſe 
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Theſe three had their particular province aſſigned by 
Pluto in this manner : Rhadamanthus was appointed to 
judge the Afratics, and Eacus the Europeans, each hold- 
ing a ſtaff in his hand; but Aſinos holds a golden ſcep- 
tre and ſits alone, and overſees the judgements of Rha- 
damanthus and Eacus; and if in their courts there aroſe 
2 caſe that was ambiguous and difheult, then Minos 
uſed to take the cognizance thereof, and decide it. 
: Tully adds to theſe a fourth judge, Triptolemus; but 


we have already diſcourſed of him in his proper place. 


6 —— 


a Tuſc. Queſt. lib. 1. 


CHAP. X. 
SECT. I. The moſt fameut of the/CoNDEMNED in 
Hell. | 


F the judges let us proceed to the criminali, 
whom you ſee repreſented there in horrid colours: 
It will be enough to take notice of the moſt cele- 
brated of them, and ſhe their crimes, and the puniſh= 
ments which were therefore inflicted on them. 


SECT. II. The Giants. 


HESE Giants d were tke ſens of Terra (the earth) 
when ſhe was impregnated by the blood of Cæ- 

lum, which flowed from that diſhonourable wound 
which his ſon Saturn gave him. They are all very 
high in ſtature, with horrible dragon's feet: their 
looks and their bodies are altogether full of terror. 
their impudence © was ſo great, that they ſtrove to 
depoſe Fupiter from the poſſeſſion of heaven: And 
when they engaged with the celgſtial gods, they d heap- 
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o Heſiod. in Theogon. Homer. Od. 12. 4 Ov, Met. 5 
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ed up mountains upon mountains, and from thence 
darted trees ſet on fire againſt the gods of heaven, 
They hurled alfo prodigious maſly ſtones and ſolid 
rocks, ſome of which falling upon the earth again, 
became mountains; others fell into the ſea, and he. 
came iſlands. This d battle was fought upon the Ph. 
grean plains, near the borders of Campania, © which 
country is called Phlegra, from garyu | Phlego] uro, for 

it abounds in ſubterraneous fires, and hot baths flow. 
ing continually. The Grants were beaten and all cut 
off, either by Jupiters thunder, Apollo's arrows, or 
by the arms of the reſt of the gods. And ſome fay, 
that out of the blood of the ſlain, which was ſpilled 
upon the earth, ſerpents and ſuch invenomed and 
pernicious animals were produced. The moſt emi 
nent of thoſe giants were, 

Typheus, or Typhan, the ſon of Juno, conceived by 
her without a father. So vaſt was his magnitude, 
that he touched the eaſt with one hand, and the weſt 
with the other, and the heavens with the crown 
of his head. A hundred dragon's heads grew from 
his ſhoulders; his body was covered with feathers, 
ſcales, rugged hair, and adders; from the ends of 
his fingers ſnakes iſſued, and his two feet had the 
ſhape and folds of a ſerpents body. His eyes 
ſparkled with fire, and his mouth belched out flames: 
Yet he was at laſt overcome and thrown down; and, 


leſt he ſhould riſe again, the whole iſland of Sicih) 


* Duris Samius. d Nat. Comes, I. 6. Homer. Hymn 
in Apollin. | £00 
d Nititur ille guidem, pugnatque reſurgere ſepe ; 
Dextera ſed Auſonia manus ef! ſubjelta Peloro : +» 
Leva, Pachyne, tibi: Lilybeo crura premuntur ; 
Pregravat ina caput. Ovid Metam. 5. 
He ſtruggles, oft and oft attempts to riſe, 
But on his right hand vaſt Pelorus lies: 
On's left Pachynus: Lilybeus ſpreads 
Oer his large thighs, and tna keeps his heads. 


Was 
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was laid upon him. This iſland was alfo called Tri- 
nacria, becauſe it bears the ſhape of a triangle, in the 
corners of which are the three promontories, Pelorus, 
Pachynus, and Lilybeus, Pelorus was placed on his rights 


hand, Pachynus on his left, and Lilybeus lay upon his 


legs. . 

1 was another prodigious and cruel giant: * 
Virgil tells us he had fifty heads, and a hundred hands, 
from whence he was called Centumgeminus, and by the 
Grecians, Briarius, He hurled a hundred rocks a- 
gainſt Jupiter at one throw, yet Jupiter daſhed him 
down, and bound him in a hundred chains, and © thurſt 
him under the mountain Atua, where, as often as he 
moves his fide, the mountain caſts forth great flames 
of fire. | 

d Alzus, becauſe of his age, could not in this war 
take up arms againſt the gods; but he ſent Othus and 
Fphialtes, which, though his wife had them by Nep- 
tune, yet were they called A/ide, from their reputed 
father: They went in their father A/zuss ſtead, and 
aſſiſted the giants, but the ſame fate attended them, 


and they alſo ſuffered the puniſhment of their raſh, 
neſs in hell. 


G 


Ageon qualis, ceninm cui brachia dicunt, 
Centenaſque manus quinquaginta oribus ignem 
Pedoribuſque arfiſſe : Jovis cum fulmina contra 
Tot paribus flreperet clypeis, tot ſlringeret enſes. 
And as Ageon, when with heav'n he ſtrove, 
Stood oppoſite in arms to mighty Fove, 
Mov'd all his hundred hands, provok'd to war, 

. Defy'd the forky lightning from afar: * 
At fiſty mouths his flaming breath expires, 
And flath for flaſh returns, and fires for fires ; 
In kis right-hand as many ſwords he wields, 
And takes the thunder on as many ſhields. 

> Homeri Ilias 1. 

< Callimachus in Lavacr. Deli. 


© Virgil, Eneid. 6. 
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Tityus was the ſon of * Jupiter and Elara, born in 

a ſubterraneous cave, in which Jupiter hid his mother, 
fearing the anger of 4 She brought forth a child, 
that the earth was rent that he 

might have a paſſage out of the cave; and from thence 
he was believed to be the ſon of the earth. Juno after. 
ward perſuaded this giant to accuſe Latona of adulte. 
ry, whereupon Jupiter ſtruck him with thunder down 
into hell; d and there he lies ſtretched out, and covers 
nine acres of ground with his body : A vulture con- 
tinually gnaws his liver,, which grows again every 


month. 2 


To theſe we might add the Titans, © the ſons of Ter- 
ra and Calum; the chief of whom was Titanus, Sa- 
zurn's eldeſt brother, who made war againſt Jupiter, 
becauſe Jupiter uſurped the kingdom, which was due 
to him by hereditary right. In this war, Titanus and 
his party were beaten, and afterward caſt down into 
hell. 


— — 


Apoll. 1. 
d Necnon et Tityum Terre omni parentis alumnum 
Cernere erat; cui tota novem per jugera corpus 
Porrigitur, roſtrogue immanit vultur adunco 
Immortale jecur tundens, fecundaque penis 
Viſcera, rimaturgue epulis,, habttatque ſub alto 
Pefore, nec fibris requies datur ulla renatit. Virg. En. C. 
There Tiyus tortur'd lay, who took his birth 
From heav'n, his nurſing from the fruitful earth; 
Here his gigantic limbs, with large embrace, 
Infold nine acres of infernal ſpace : . 
A rav'nous vulture in his open fide, 
Her crooked beak, and cruel talons try'd.; - 
Still for the growing liver digg'd the breaſt, 
The growing liver ſtill ſupply'd the feaſt: 
Still are the entrails fruitful to their pains, 
Th' immortal hunger laſts, th' immortal food remains. 
© Aſchyl. in Prometheo. | 
SECT: 


. 5 - 
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SECT. III. Other famous Offenders. 


D Hegyat, king of the Lapithe in Theſſalia, was the 
father of the nymph Corons : When he heard that 


Apollo had debauched his daughter, he went in anger, 


and fired the temple of Apollo at Delphi; for which 


the enraged god ſhot him through the body with an 
arrow,  and- inflicted on him the following puniſh- 


ment: A great ſtone hangs over his head, which he 
\;magines every moment will fall down and cruſh him 


to pieces: Thus he fits, perpetually fearing what will 
never come to paſs 3 which makes him frequently call 


out to men to obſerve the rules of juſtice and the 


precepts of religion. 

Ixion was the fon of this Phlegyas ; he killed his own 
ſiſter, and obtained his pardon Wo the gods, who ad- 
ranced him to heaven: His proſperity made him wan- 
ton, ſo that he attempted to violate the chaſtity of Ju- 
no. This infolent attempt was diſcovered to Jupiter, 


who ſent a cloud in the thape of Juno, which the de- 
ceived lover embraced, and from thence thoſe monſters 


the centaurs were born: Hereuponhe was thrown down 
to the earth again; where becauſe he boaſted every- 


where that he had familiarly known the queen of tbe 


gede, he was ſtruck with thunder down into hell, and 


| tied faſt to a wheel, which turns about continually. 


Salmoneus was king of Elis: His ambition was not 
ſatisfied with an earthly crown, for he deſired divine 


| honours ; and, that the people might eſteem him a 
| god, he built a brazen bridge over the city, and 
| drove his chariot upon it, imitating, by this noiſe, Ju- 


piter's thunder. He threw down lighted torches, and 
thoſe who were ſtruek by them were taken and killed. 


- „ 


th. 


Diſcite juſtiuam moniti, et non temnere divos. Virg. En. 6. 
Learn juſtice hence, and don't deſpiſe the gods. 
N2 Jupiter 


threw the proud man from his ſtage headlong into hell, 


down again. 
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Jupiter would not ſuffer ſo great inſolence, therefore 


where Z£neas, “ when he viſited the infernal regions, 
ſaw him punithed, as Virgil relates. 

Si/zphus was a famous robber, killed by T heſeus: 
© He is condemned in hell, to roll * a great and unwieldy 
ſtane to the top of a high hill, and, as oft as the 
itone almoſt touches the top of the mountain, it rolls 


The Belides were fiſty virgin-ſiſters, ſo called ſrom 
their grandfather Belus, named alſo Danaides ; from 
their father Danaus, who married them to the fifty 
ſons of his brother. The oracle foretold, that Da- 
naus ſhould be flain by his ſon-in-law 3 wherefore 
he commanded his daughters to provide daggers, and 
on their wedding night to kill their huſbands. All 
the daughters performed the promiſes, and killed 
their huſbands ; but Hypermneſtra ſpared Lynceus, her 
huſband, who afterward killed Danaus, and took his 
kingdom. This great impiety was thus puniſhed .* 
they were condemned to draw water out of a deep 


well, and fill a tub that. (like a fieve) is full of 


holes: The water runs out of the tub as faſt as it 
is put in, ſo that they are-tormented with an unprofi- 
table labour without end. 

Tantalus is another remarkable criminal. He was 
the * ſon of Juniter by the nymph Plaza, He invited 


„** 


—— — 


d Vid: crudeles dantem Salmonæa pænat, 

Dum flammas Jovis et ſonitus imitatur Olympi. En. 6, 
Salmoneus ſuffering cruel pains I found l 
For emulating Jove; the rattling ſound 
Of mimic thunder, and the glitt'ring blaze 
Of pointed lightnings, and their forked rays. 
> Heſiod. Argon, | | 
Ingens et non exſuperabile ſaxum. Virg. 
© Aſſiduas repetunt quas perdunt Belides undas. Ov. Met 4 
They hourly fetch the water that they ſpill, 

Euſeb. Præp. Evang. | 1 
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all the gods to a feaſt, to get a plain and clear proof 
of their divinity : When they came, he killed and 
quartered his own ſon Pelops, and boited him and ſet 
the joints before them to eat. All the gods abſtained 
from ſuch horrid diet, except Ceres, who ate one of 
the child's ſhoulders. Afterward the gods ſent Mer- 
cury to recal him to life, and gave him an ivory thoul- 
der, inſtead of the ſhoulder which Ceres had eaten. 
2 This Pc/ops was the huſband of Hippesdainia, of whom 
Atreus and Thyeftes were born; the latter whereof was 
baniſhed, becauſe he corrupted his brother Atreuss 
wife; and, when he was recalled from baniſhment, 
he ate up thoſe children that he had by her; for Atreus 
killed them, and brought them in diſhes to the table, 
where he and Thyeftes dined together. It is ſaid, that 
the Sun was not able to endure ſo horrible a ſight, but 
turned his courfe back again to the eaft. But as Tun. 
talus's crime was greater, ſo was his puniſhment) ® for 
he is tormented with eternal hunger and thirſt in the 
midſt of plenty both of meat and drink: He ſtands in 
water up to his lips, but cannot drink it; and meat 
is placed juſt to his mouth, which he cannot take hold 
of. © Ovid mentions the puniſhment of Tantalzs, but 
aſſigns another reaſon for it, namely, becauſe he divul- 
red the ſecrets of the gods to men. But this was but 
part of his puniſhment, for 4 over his head hangs a 


weighty ſtone, which he, with horror and dread, ex- 


pects ſhould fall on him, and daſh cut his brains, every 
moment. 


— — 


* Pindar. in Olymp. d Homer. Odyſſ. 11. 
© Querit aquas in aquis, et poma fugacia captat 
Tantalus : Hoc illi garula lingua dedit. 
Half drown'd he thirſts, the dangling apples ſwing 
From's gaping chaps : This comes of prattling. 
* Hunc ſuper atra filex, jamjam lapſura cadenti 
{mminet afjimiles. Virg. ZEneid. 6. 
A maſſy itone, 


Ready to drop, hangs o'er his curſed head. 
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Now this fable of Tantalus re ſens th the condition 
of a miſer, who, in the midſt of plenty, 15 uffers want, 
and wants as much the things which he has, as thoſe 
which he has not; as Horace rightly ſays, where he 
applies this ſable of Tantalus to the Teal wants of the 
- covetous. man. 


_ > C * "Y 75. 8 


* Tantalus a labris 3 fugientia captat 

Flumina. Quid rides? mutats nomine, de te | 
Fabula narratur. germ. |. 1. 
Tho”. Tantalus, you've heard, does ſtand chin deep 
In water, yet he cannot get a bp ; | 

At which yeu fmile : Now all on't would be true, 
Were the name chang's, and the tale told of you. 


11 
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CHAP. XI. 
MonsTERs F Fell. 


"HERE are many ſtrange pictures of theſe in- 
fernal monſters, but the moſt deformed are the 
3 Ton who, were the ancient inhabitants of Theſ- 
alia, and the firſt who tamed horſes, and uſed them in 
war. Their neighbours who firſt ſaw them on harſc- 
back, thought that they had partly the members of a 
man, and partly the limbs of a horſe. Butthe poets 
tell us another ſtory; for they ſay that [xion begat 
them of a eloud, which he believed to be Juno, from 
whence they are called >-Nubigene, and Bacchus is ſaid 
to have overcome them. 
Geryon, becauſe he was the king of the three iſlands 
which are called Balearides, © is feigned to have three 
bodies :. Or, it may be, becauſe there were three bro- 


—_— 


d Virg. An. 6. Tricerporem et tergeminum fl: 
ers 
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chers of the ſame name, whoſe minds and affe ctions 
were ſo united, that they ſeemed to be governed and to 
live by one foul. They add that Geryon kept oxen, 
which devoured the ſtrangers that came to him: They 
were guarded by a dog with two heads, and a dra- 
gon with ſeven. Hercules killed the guards, and drove 
the oxen afterward away. TIRE 

The Harpyes were ſo called * from their rapacity : 


They were born of Oceanus and Terra, with the faces 
of virgyhs, and the bodies of birds; their hands were 


armed witk claws, and their habitation was in tlie 
ilands. Thèir names were Helle, Ocypete, and Celens; 


which laſt brought forth Zephyrus (the ⁊beſ wind) and 


Baliurand Xanthus, the horſes of Achilles. Virgil gives 
us ad norrid deſcription of theſe three ſiſters. 

To the three Harpyes add the three Gorgons, Me- 
duſa, Stheno, and Euryale, who were the daughters of 


Phorcus and Cete. - Inſtead of hair, their heads were 


covered with vipers, which ſo terrified the beholder, 
that they inſtantly turned him into a fone. Perhaps 


they intended to repreſent, by this part of the fable, the 


extraordinary beauty of theſe fiſters, which was ſuch 


ih ** 
— 


9 


2 Ab deratu, rapio. 
d At ſubito borrifico lapſu de montibus adſunt 

Harpyæ ; et magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas: 

Sive dee, ſeu ſunt dire, obſceneque volucres. 

T riftius-haud illis monſtrum efl, nec ſavior ulla 

Peſtis et ira deum Stygiis ſeſe extulit undis._ 

Virginet volucrum vultus, fadiſſima ventris © 

Proluvies, unceque manus, et pallida ſemper 

Ore fame. | Eneid. 3. 
When from the mountain-tops, with hideous cry 

And clatt'ring wings, the filthy Harpies fly; 
Monſters more fierce offended heav'n ne'er ſent, 

From hell's abyſs, for haman puniſhment. 

With virgin faces, but with breaſts obſcene ; 

Foul paunches, and with ordure ftill unclean ; 5 
With claws for hands, and looks for ever lean. © 
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that whoſoever ſaw them were amazed, and ſtood im. 
moveable like ſtones. There were other Gorgen be. 
ſides, born of the ſame parents who were called La. 
mig, or Empiſz : They had only one eye, and one 
tooth, common to them all: They kept this tooth 
and eye at home in a little veſſel, and the who 
went abroad ufed them. They had the faces of 
women, and alfo the necks and breaſts; but below 
they were covered with ſcales, and had the tailz 
of terpents. They uſed to entice men, and then de- 
vour them. Their breaſts were naked, and their bo- 
foms were open. They looked on the ground as it 
were, out of modeſty. Thus they tempted men to 
diſcourſe with them, and when they came near, theſe 
Lamiæ uſed to fly in their faces, and ſtrangle them, and 
tear them to pieces barbarouſſy. And what more plain- 
ly expreſſes the deviliſh arts of wicked wemen, again 
whom the fcriptures caution us in theſe words, «*The 
e ſea- monſters draw out the breaſt, they give ſuck !” 
Others only mentioned one Lamia, who was a moſt 
beautiful woman; Jupiter debauched her, and June, 
through jealouſy, deprived her of the children that the 
bore. She became diſtracted with grief, and devour- 
ed other people's children in their cradles. 

The Chimera d is a monſter, © which vomits 
fire; he has the head and breaſt of a lioneſs, the 
belly of a goat, and the tail of a dragon, as it is 
expreſſed f in a known verſe, and deſcribed by? Ovid. 


* ZEſchyl.in Prometh. W Dion. Hiſt. Libyz. © Lamiz 
nudaverunt mammam. Lamentat. iv. 3. * Durus Rerum 
Lybicarum, l. 2. © Hom. Iliad. 14. Heſiod. in Theog. 

f Prima les, poſlrema draco, media inde capella. 

A lion's head and breaſt reſemble his, 

His waiſt a goat's, his tail a dragon's is. 

8 Puoque Chimera jugo, medits in partilus hircum, 

Pectus et ora lee, caudam draconis habebat. 

And o'er the craggy top 
Chimera dwells, with lion's face and mane, 
A goat's rough body, aud a dragon's train. 
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A volcano in Lycia occaſioned this fable; for in the | 
top of the mountain were lions, in the middle 
(which was paſture) goats lived, and the bottom of 
it abounded with ſerpents. * Bellerophon made this : 
mountain habitable, and is ſaid therefore to have q 
killed the Chimera. | | * | 
The monſter Sphinx was begotten ® of Typhon and : 
Fchidna. She had the head and face of a young wo- 1 
man, the wings of a bird, and the body and feet of a 
dog. She lived in the mountain Sphincuzs, aflaulted 
all paſſengers, and infeſted the country about Thebes 
inſomuch that the oracle of Abella was confulted con- 
cerning her, and anſwer was made, That, unleſs fome 1 
body did refolve the riddle of Sp, there would be no 
end of that great evil. Many endeavoured to explain { 
it, but were overcome, and torn in pieces by the mon- 6 
ſter. Creon, at that time, was king of Thebes, who 3 


n publiſhed an edict through all Greece, in which, if any : 
— one could explain the riddle of Sphinx, he promiſed, ö 
f that he would give him to wife his own fiſter Foca/ta. 1 
g The riddle was this: “ What animal is that which . 
* | * goes upon four feet in the morning, upon two at £ 
. * noon, and upon three at night?“ Oedipus, encoura- ; 
? ged with the hopes of the reward, undertook it, and | 
8 buappily explained it; ſo that the Sphinx was enraged, 4 
f and caſt herfelf headlong from a rock, and died. He 
Q faid, that the animal was a man, who, in his infancy f 
| creeps upon his hands and feet, and fo may be ſaid to j 
"if go an four feet; when he grows up, he walks on Hue f 
e feet; but, when he grows old, he ufes the ſupport of . 
n a ſtaff, and fo may be ſaid to walk 9 three feet. e 
- i This Oedipus was the ſon of Laius d king of Thebes: 


Soon after his birth Laius commanded a foldier to car- 
ry his ſon Oedipus into a wood, and then deſtroy him, 
*. ; 


„ 88 * 


5 


Pauſan. in Corinth. d Vide Natal. Com. Quid- 
aam animal mane quadrupes, meridie bipes, veſperi tripes 
tlet? © Stat, 1. Theb. Plutarch. Eliau: et alli. | 
Ns | becauſe 
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becauſe it had been foretold by the oracle, that he 
mould be killed by his on ſon: But the. ſoldier was 
moved with pity toward the child, and afraid to im- 
brue his hands in royal blood; wherefore he pierced 
His feet with a . and hung him upon a tree to 
be killed with hunger. One of the ſhepherds of Pol). 
bius, king of Corinth, found him, and brought him to 
the queen, who, becauſe ſhe had no children, educa- 
ted him as her own ſon, and from, His, ſwollen feet 
called him Oedipus. This Oedipus, when he came to age, 
knew that king Polybius was not his father, and there- 
fore reſolved to find out his parents; conſulting the 
oracle, he was told that he ſhould meet his father 
in Phoczs. In his journey he met ſome paſſengers, a- 
mong whom was his father, but he knew him not; a 
gn and, in the fray, he, by chance, killed 
his father. After this, he proceeded. on his journey, 
and arrived at T hebes, where he overcame Sphinx, and 
for his reward married Jocafta, whom he knew not to 
be his mother then, but diſcoyered it afterward. He 
had by her two ſons, Eteocles and Polynices, and two 
daughters, Antigone and Iſmena. d When afterward 
hog by clear proof, that he had killed his father, 
and married his mother, he was ſeized with ſo great 
madneſs, that he pulled out his own eyes, and had 
killed. himſelf, if his daughter Antigone (who led him 
about after he was blind) had not hindered him. 
Eteocles and Polynices, the ſons of Oedipus and Jo- 
| — © ſucceeded their father in. the government : 
hey agreed to reign each a year by turns. Eteocles 
reigned the firſt year, and then refuſed to admit his 
brother Polynices to the throne : Whereupon a war 
aroſe, and the two brothers, in a duel, killed each 
other. Their enmity laſted longer than their lives; 


nn 
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Puerum Cdipum vocavit a tumore pedum, ente enim 
tmumeo et xv pedem ſignificat. 
Scnece CEdip, Stat Theb. 
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for when their bodies were placed on the ſame pile to 
be burnt by the ſame fire, the flames refuſed to unite 
but divided themſelves into two parts. 


— 


r — tux 


CHAP. Iv, 


The ELYSIUn. 


THERE is a place in the infernal dominions a- 
bounding with pleafure and deliglits, which is 
called the Elyſum; n becaufe thither the ſouls of 


« the good come, after they are looſed from the chains 


« of the body, when they have been purged from 
« the light offences that they had contracted in this 
« world. d near received this account from one of 


the inhabitants of it, as Virgil tells us, who deſcribes 


this place as abounding with all the delights that the 


moſt pleaſant plains, the molt verdant fields, the moſt 
ſhady groves, and the fineſt and moſt temperate air 


can produce, 


— 2*—— — _ — — — — — 


Ave rug averas, à ſolutone; quod animæ piorum corpo- 
reis ſolutæ vinculis, loca illa petant poſtquam purgatæ ſunt 
2 levioribus noxis quas contraxerant. 

b Ouiſque ſuos patimur manes ;- exinde per amplum 

Mittimur Elyſium, et pauci leta ar va tenemus. 

All have their Manet, and thoſe manes bear: 

The few, who're eleans'd, to thoſe abodes repair, 

And breathe in ample fields the foft Zlyhan air. 

De venere locos letot, et amæna vireta | 

Fortunatorum-nemorum ſedeſgue beatas : 

Largior hic campos ether quoque lumina veſlit 

Purpureo, ſolemque ſuum ſua fidera norunt. 

Theſe holy rites perform'd, they took their way 

Where long extended plains of pleaſure lay. 

The fields are verdant, and with heav'n may vie, 

With ætber veſted, and a purple ſky. 

The bliſsful ſeats of happy ſouls below, 

Sꝛars of their own, and * own ſun they know. 


CHAP. 
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C5 A Þ. AL 
The River LETHE. 


HERE is a river in hell called Lezhe, à from 
the forgetfulneſs it cauſes. For if any body 
drinks this water, he immediately forgets all thingy 
paſt, So that when the ft of the proves have ſpent 
many ages in the Elyſan fields, they drank the water 
of Lethe, and are believed to paſs into new bodies, and 
return into the world again : And it 1s neceflary that 
they forget both the pleaſures that they have received 
in Ef, and the miſeries which they heretofore 
endured in this life, that they may willingly return in- 
to this miſerable life again. Theſe ſouls went out 
from Elyſium by that ivory gate, which you ſee paint- 
ed in the lewer part of this wall; and, if you pleaſe, 
we will go through this gate, and leave theſe infernal 
regions, to view more beautiful, though not leſs rid- 
culous, images of the other gods. 
P. I will attend you with pleaſure. 


2 Aro rx; dub ng, ab oblivione. 

D - Anime quibus altera fato 

Corpora debentur, Lethei ad fluminis undam 
Securos latices et longa oblivia potant. 

Souls that by fate | 
Are doom'd to take new fhapes, at Lethe's brink 

Quaff draughts ſecure, and long oblivion drink. 
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Of the Dii Minorum Gentium : or the Sub- 
1 ordinate Deities, 


CAP: 4 


The PENATES 


AH. Ne Paleophilus, let us view the fifth d- 


viſion of this Fabulous Pantheon, in which 

the inferior or ſubordinate gods are contain- 
ed: The Latins generally called them Di: Minorum 
Gentium, and ſometimes Semones, Minuti, Plebeii, and 
Patellarii. | 

P. Thoſe deities appear to be painted without con- 
fuſion, in very good order, and very diſtinctly. 

M. They are ſo; and if we conſider how infinite 
the number of them was, it is plain, that the Romans 
had almoſt as many gods as there are things. And, 
indeed, how great are the number of gods who pre- 
ſide over inconſiderable things, ſince there are three 
gods to keep one door! Firſt, the god Ferculus looks 
after the door, the goddeſs Cardua after the hinges, 
and Limentius after the threſhold, I ſhall only _— 
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ſpeak of thoſe, who aſſiſt, or any ways preſerve men 
from their birth to their death. 

The Penates are fo called from the Latin word Pe- 
nur; which, * Tully ſays, includes every thing that 
men eat. Or elſe they have this name from the 
place allotted to them in the heavens; * becauſe rhe 
are placed in the moſt inward and private parts of the 
heavens where they reign : Hence they call them Pe- 
netrales, and the place of their abode Penetrale. They 
entirely govern us by their reaſon, their heat, and 
their ſpirit, fo that we can neither live, nor uſe our 
underſtanding © without them, yet we know neither 
the number nor names of them. The ancient Hetruſct 
called them Conſentes and Complices; ſuppoſing that 
they are _—y counfellors, and the chief of the 
gods: And many reckon Jupiter - himſelf, together 
with Juno and Minerva, among the penater. But! 
will give you a more diſtinct and particular informa- 
tion 1n thrs matter. 1 

There were three orders of the dii penates:; I. 
Thoſe who governed * kingdoms and provinces, and 
were abſolutely and ſolely called Penates. 2. Thoſe 
who preſided over cities only ; and theſe were called 
the gads of the country, or the great gods : Æneas makes 
mention of them in Firgil. 3. Thoſe who preſided 


over particular houſes and families, and theſe were 


called */mzall gods. The poets make frequent men- 
tion of them, eſpecially Virgil, who in one place men- 
tions fifty ſervant-maids, whoſe buſineſs it was to 


Eſt enim penus omne quo veſeuntur homines, c. 2. de 
Nat. b Quod penitus inſideant, ex quo Penetrales a poetis 
vocantur, et locus in quo ſervabantur eorum effigies Pene- 
trale dictus. Varro ap. Arnob. l. 3. © Virg. En. I. 5. 
Dii patrii $:0 waſpoc, 'Macrob. 3. Saturn. 14. Plut. 4. 
Symp. 1. 
'© Tu, genilor, cape ſaera manu patrioſque Penates. 
Our country gods, the reliques and the bands, 
Hold you, my father, in your guiltleſs hands. 
$ Parvique Penates, Virgil. Aneid. 8. 
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hook after their affairs, and # offer ſacrifices to the houſe 
hald gods: And in ® another place he ſpeaks of theſe 
houſehold gods being ſtained and defiled-by the blood 
of one that was killed by his brother. But it muſt 
likewiſe be obſerved, that, amongſt the Latins, the 
word Penates not only hgmifies the gods, of which we 
have been ſpeaking, but likewiſe ſigniſies a daelling- 
hauſe, of which we have inſtances in many authors, 
and among the reſt, in * Virgil, Tully, and d Fabinus- 
© Timeus, and from him Dionyſus ſays, That theſe 

Penates had no proper ſhape or figure; but were 
wooden or brazen-rods, ſhaped ſomewhat like trum- 
pets. But it is alſo thought, by others, that they had 
the ſhape of young. men with ſpears, which they held 
apart from one another. 


ts Met _ —_—— — A. 4 * * — — YT 
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* Flammas adolere Penates, En. 1. d Sparſos fra- 
terna cæde Penates, An. 4. Noltris ſuccede Penati- 


bus hoſpes. 4 Exterminare aliquem a ſuis Diis Penati- 
dus. Pro Sexto. © Liberos pellere domo, ac prohibe- 
re Penatibus. Dec. 260.8. I. 1. 0 5 
- — — — — mr — 
The LARE S. 


HE Lares were children born from the ſtolen 
T& embraces of Mercury and the nymph Lara; for 
when, by her prating, ſhe had diſcovered ſome of Fu- 
piter's amours, he was ſo enraged that he cut out her 
tongue, and . baniſhed her to the 1 — lake. Mer- 


cry, who was appointed to conduct her 


* 


_ _— —_ 


f Fitque gravit, gemino/que parit, qui compita ſervant, 
Et vigilant noflra ſemper æde Lares, Ovid. Faſt. 2. 
Her twins the Lares call d. Tis by their care 
Our houſes, roads, and ſtreets in ſafety are. 
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thither, raviſh» | 
ed her upon the road. She grew big with child, and 
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In due time brought forth twins, and named them 
Lares. 

They were made domeflic gods, and accordingly 
preſided over * houſes, {treets, and ways. On this 
account they were worſhiped ® in the roads and open 
ſtreets, called, in Latin, Compita, from whence the 
games celebrated in their honour were called © Compi. 
talitii, Compitalitia, and ſometimes Compitalia. When 
theſe ſports were exereiſed, the images of men and 
women, made of wool, were hung in the ſtreets; 
and ſo many balls made of wool as there were ſer— 
vants in the family, and ſo many complete images 
as there were children. The meaning of which cuſ- 
tom was this: Theſe feaſts were dedicated tothe Lares, 
who were eſteemed infernal gods; the people deſiring 
hereby that theſe gods would be contented with theſe 
woollen images, and ſpare the perſons repreſentsd.by 
them. The Roman youths uſed to wear a golden or- 
nament, called Bulla, abont their necks; it was 
made in the ſhape of a heart, and hollow within. 
This they wore till they were fourteen years of age, 
and then they put it off, and, hanging it up, conſecra- 
ted it to the Lares, as we learn from © Per/rus. Theſe 
Lares ſometimes * were.cloathed in the ſkins of dogs; 
and were 5 ſometimes faſhioned in the ſhape of dogs; 
whence that creature was conſecrated to them. 
The places in which the Lares were worthiped was 
called Lararium ; and in the ſacrifices offered to them 
the firſt fruits of the year, h wine and incenſe were 
brought to their altars, and their images adorned with 


rh Amo. 2. _ Via de 

re ruſtica; et de ling. Lat. 5. Feſtus, apud Lil. Gyr. 
© Bullaque ſuccindis Laribus donata pependit. | 
V hen fourteen years are paſt, the Bulla's laid 

Aſide, an offering to the Lares made. 


3 in Prob. 4 Flautus, * Tibullus, I. 1. in prol. 
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chaplets and garlands. The beginning of which 
worſhip came from hence, that anciently the dead, 
d who were buried at home, were worſhiped as gods, 
and called Laren. And beſides, we find in Pliny, 
that they ſacrificed, with wine and incenſe, to the i- 
mages of the emperors, while they yet lived. 

Juvenal. Sat. 9. 12. Þ Arnob. ex Var. 5. Epiſt. 


J. 10. 


CHAP. III. 
SECT, I. The GrNII. Their Names. 
LTHOUGH the Gen and the Lares ſometime 


mean the fame deities, yet by Genius is commonly 
meant that ſpirit of nature which begets all things, from 
which 4 generative power it has its name; or elſe it is 
ſo called, becauſe it aſſiſts all generations; or laſtly, be- 
cauſe it protects and defends us when we are begotten. 
The birth-day and the marriage-bed, had the name © 
genial from him; which name f was likewiſe given all 
days wherein mirth, pleaſure, and joys abounded. 
And on the ſame account thoſe who live merrily, 
who deny themſelves nothing to procure eaſe and 
pleaſure, or that is grateful to their appetite, who 
entirely follow the dictates of their ſenſual deſires, are 
ſaid to /ive a genial life, or to indulge their genius. 
The Greeks called thefe genit, demons; as it is 
thought, from the ; terror and dread. they create in 
thoſe to whom they appear; or, as it is more probable, 


— 


4 A gignendo ſeu genendo, nam geno pro gigno olim 
dicebatur. Aug. de Civit. Dei. 7. Cic. de Orat. 2. et 
de Inventiane, 2. © Cenſor. de Die Nat. 3. F Iſid. 8. 
Etymol. c. ult- „ Dzmones dieuntur a ga exter- 
reo, aut patefacio. Euſebius. | 
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from the prudent and wife anſwers which they gar, 
when they were conſulted as oracles. ® Hence {ome 
think, that illuſtrious men, - whoſe actions in this lif- 
gain them univerſal praiſe: and N after their 
deaths become demons, by which demons is to be 

underſtood, © as Plutarch ſays, beings of a middle kind 
of a greater dignity than man, but of a nature inferior 
to the gods. 


i 


| Vel quaſi Jangorrc, id eſt, periti rerumque præſcii, nam 
f reſponſa dabant conſulentibus. Iſid. Etymol. 8. d $g. 
= crates ex Hef. ap. Plat. ibid. Lib. de Orat. 


F S.E G T. s II. \ Their Images. 


T images of the Genii reſembled for the moſt 
* part the 4 form of a uu. according to e Per. 
Lus, and his commentators. etimes alſo they were 
deſcribed like a boy, or a girl, or an old man; and 
crowned with the leaves of the plain-tree, f which was 
a tree ſaered to the Genii. 


0 
- © Statii Theb. 5. | 
© Pinge duos engues : Pueri, facer ę locus, extra 
Mate. 
Paint here two ſnakes :.: Let no youth dare 
_ + Defile thoſe walls that ſacred are. 
Vide La Cerdæ Comment. in Aneid. 
© Platanus putabatur arbor genizlis. 


SECT. III. Sacrifices offered to the Genar. 


AF7INE and flowers were offered up in the ſacri- 
| fices to the Gen, and that eſpecially by people 
on their birth-days, as we may learn from 8 Perſius and 
+8 Fundo-merum Genio. —— 
To Genius conſecrate a chearful glaſs. 


Horace. 
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Horace. To theſe flowers and wine they added 
incenſe, parched bread, and corn ſtrewed with ſalt. 
d Sometimes alſo a ſow was facrificed z though Cen- 
ſerinus writes, that it was not uſual to ſacrifice to the 
Genii with the blood and ſlaughter of any thing, ſince 
we ought not to take life from other creatures on that 


| day on which we received it. 


— — — — — "Th. td TIDY OY WTO Oo OO 


Tres 


| piabant 

Fleribus et vino Genium memorem brevis evi, 

Cum ſociis operum, et pueris, et conjuge fida. Epiſt. r. 2. 
Their wives, their neighbours, and their prattling boys, 
Were call'd; all taſted of their ſportive joys: | 
They drank, they danc'd, they fung, made wanton ſport, 
Enjoy'd themſelves, for life they knew was ſhort. 
-Þ Plut, in Aul. Palæph. Eecl. 5. Hor. Carm. 3. 


SECT. IV. Their Offices. 


HE Henii were appointed. the continual. guardi- 
ans, overſeers, and ſafe keepers of the men 

(as x women's guardians and protectors were called 
Junonet) from their cradles to their graves. They 
likewiſe carried the prayers of men to the gods, and 
interceded for them. Whence ſome call them Præ- 


fites, or chief governors, © becauſe: they are ſet over the 


management of all things. 
To every perfon t were: aſſigned two Genii, a Bonus 


Genius, and a'Malus Genius, 5 Horace calls them a 


white and a black one. We were told by n Valerius 


Maximus that when Cafſivs fled to Athens after Antony 
was beaten at Actium, there appeared to him a man 


8 


© Arrian in Epict. 4 Polit. Miſcell. e. 99. Quod 
præſint gerundis omnibus. Martianus de Nuptiis, 2. 
* Plut. de Iſide et Oſir. s Genium album et nigrum. 
Horat. Epiſt. 2. l Interrogatus quiſquam eſſet, reſpondit, 
Se eſſe ai Val. Max. I. 1. c. 7. 1 5 
0 
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of a large ſtature, of a black ſwarthy complexion 
with long hair, and a naſty beard. Caſſius aſked hin 
who he was? And the apparition anſwered, I am your 
evil genius. Virgil is thought, by his * commentator 
Servius, to mean theſe two genii, by the word mang, 
Of theſe two gemr, the good one, which is given tg 
every one at his birth, conſtantly incites him to the 
practice of virtue and goodneſs ;. whereas the bad: jy 
prompts him to all manner of vice and wickedneſ,, 
Nor were they aſſigned to men only; for fever 
countries had their genii, who therefore were called 
the Þ deities of the place. Nay, © genis were allotted 
to all houſes, and doors, and ſtables, and hearths: 
And becauſe the hearths were uſually covered with 


ates or bricks, therefore the god of the hearths was cal- 


led Lateranus: But of theſe enough. Let us now 
proceed to the other inferior deities. 


* Quiſque ſuos patimur manes, Virg. En. 6. Vide Ser 
vium in loc. d Numen leci. Virg. in En. 79. Prud. 
in Symm. Laterculis extrui foci ſolebant. Lil. Synt. 1, 


— 


— 


CAP; . 
The NueTIAL Gods and Goddeſſes. 


IVE deities were fo abſolutely neceflary to a 


marriages, that none could be lawfully. ſolem- 
mzed without them. They were d Jupiter perfectu 
or adultus, Juno perfefta or adulta, Venus, Suada, and 


Diana: Beſides which, ſeveral inferior gods and god- 


deſſes were worſhiped at all marriages. 
e. Jugatiuus joined the man and the woman together 


in the zoke of matrimony. 


4 — nn 


Ce... 
. 


* Minores et Plebeii Dii, © A jugo matrimonii dictus 
Aug. de Civit. Dei 4. 


Don- 


1 — — 
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Dzmiducus * guided the bride into the bridegroom's 
101 Wt houle. 
Um Demitius was worſhiped, that the bride might be 
kept at home, to look after the aſfairs of the family. 
tor Manturna was worlhiped, that the wife might 
ne, WM never leave her huſband, but in all conditions of life 
to Wl © abide with him. | 
the Then the goddeſs Virginen/isr, and alſo the goddeſs 
oe Cinxia Juno, d was invoked when the virgin's girdle 
was unloofed. * 
Tal Priatius, or Mutenus, was alſo reckoned one of the 
id WF nuptial gods, becauſe in his filthy lap the bride was 
commanded to fit, according to a very religious and 
modiſh cuſtom, forfooth ! ; 
Percunda, or Parcunda, was alſo worſhiped : St 
Auguſtin, mentioning her, adviſes us to © © ſpare the 
„ modeſty of human nature.” 
| * Viriplaca reconciles huſbands to their wives. A 
| temple at Rome was dedicated te her, whither the 
married couple uſually repaired when any quarrel aroſe 
| between them; and there opening their minds freely 
to each other without paſſion, they laid aſide all anger, 
and returned home together friendly. 
The goddeſs Matuta, 5 according to the opinion of 
| ſome, was the daughter of Cadmus, whom the Greeks 
call Leucoihea or Ino. h The maid-/ervants were not 
# ſuffered to come within her temple; but the married 
women admitted one of them, and afterward buffeted 


ber. Mothers prayed to this goddeſs to ſend bleſſings 
1 on their es children, but never prayed to her for 


their own : And therefore while they were preſent at 
her ſacrifices, they carried not their own, but their 
fiſter's children in their arms. 


Quod ſponſum in ſponſi domum duceret. Idem ibid. & 
. 9. c. 9. Þ Ut ſponſam domi teneret. Ut cum marito 
ſemper maneret, 4 Auguſt ibid. © Ut parcatur humane 
verecundiz, ib. f A placando viro. Val. Max. I. 2. c. 1. 


# Ovid. Met. 3. „ Flut. in Camillo, & Queſt, Rom . 1. 
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The goddeſs Mena alſo preſided over women) x 
and was the ſame with the d j 

And © Februa was employed in the ſame affair; ſhe 
was ſo called for the ſame reaſon: | 


a Ainenfirais. b Etiam Grece Luna dicitur. A februs 


— at ** nn ot. 3 ROY in th. tv 8 & 4 * 


111. 


. 
De Gods preſiding over Women with Child. 


1 gods aſſiſt pregnant women when ther 


aſſiſtance was aſked. 

Pilumnus was one of the gods of children: He wa 
ſo called from the peſtle, d which the ancients pound- 
ed their corn with, before they made their bread, or 
becauſe he keeps off thoſe misfortunes which attend 
children. | 

Intercidona was the goddeſs who firſt taught the art 
of cutting wood with a hatchet to make — 

Deverra was worſhiped as a goddeſs, becauſe - ſhe 
invented brooms, -5 by which all things are bruſhed 
clean, and- thoſe diſtempers prevented that proceeded 
from naſtineſs. 

The flvan-gods, who were always hurtful-to-preg- 


nant women, were driven away by thoſe. deities, 


and the miſchief they invented was prevented.” For as 


neither the trees, ® ſays St Auguſtin, are cut down 


without an ax, nor bread made without a peſtle, not 
things preſerved clean without a br; ſo, ſince thoſe 
inſtruments are thought ſigns of good houſewifery, it 
was ſuppoſed, that theſe wild unclean gods would ne- 
ver dare to enter into the chamber of a brecding woman, 


e rr - eee. . 4. 
_ 


9 A pilo. © Quod mala ab infantibus pellit. Servius. 


f Ab intercifione Tecuris. A ſcopis quibus verritur. 


d Aupuſtin, de Civit. Dei. 7. 
| N CHAP. 


4 * at 
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CHAP. VI 


le 


The Gods and Gaddoſſes pręſiding over Women \ is 1 
Labaur. 1 


: 9 
| THESE grddsfes aſſiſted women in travail, and pro- x 

moted the happy birth of the child. 1 

uns Lucina, * whoſe image was thus formed: One vn 


hand was empty, and ready, as it were, to receive the 
new-born babe; the other hand held a lighted torch, 1 
by which that light of life was ſignified, which all en- N 
joy as ſoon as they are born. Ky 

Diana, though ® ſome make no difference between 4 
her and Cucina. Timæus ſpeaks very handſomely, © "I 
when he relates that - Diana's temple was burnt the 1 
ſame night in which Alexander was born: It is A 
ſays he, no wonder ſhe was abſent from her houſe, # 
when her aſſiſtance was neceflary at the birth of af 
Alexander. She is called Selvizena; for when wo- 9 
men lay in the firſt time, they looſed their zona or 1 
girdle, and dedicated it to Diana. | 1 

Egeria is ſo called © from caſting forth the birth. 

Proſa or Prorſa or Porrima (who was called alſo 
Ptverta and Anteverta) looked after the birth of the 
Child: It was in her power to make the birth eaſy 


oo TOS 


„and regular, or difficult and prepoſterous. Ke 
N Manageneta ꝭ preſided alſo over the infant, both be- . 
1 fore and after his birth. | 2 
r Laſtly, the goddeſs Latona, of whom we have ſpo- | 
blen in her place. It was thought that ſhe very much 3 
t Wh loved a dunghill-cock; bonne a cock was preſent * 
| e ge 2 1 
1 Nat. Comes. b Catull. Carm. ad Dian 12. Ci- 5 
cero de Nat. Deor. 1. 1. 4 Theocr. Idyll. 1. 17. 4 0 


partu egerendo. * Gell. c. 19. Plutarch. Rom. q. 25. 1 
* Aliant varia Hiſtoria, | 
when 


4 
3 
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when ſhe brought forth Diana and Apollo; and from 
thence ſome imagine, that the preſence of a cock ix 
neceſſary at theſe occaſions. : 

Nix: dit, ſo called ® from ftriving, becauſe the mother 
end the child ſtruggle at that time : The mother ſtrug. 
gles through pain, and the child that it may come int 
the world. | 


th 


— — 


——— 


1 Ah enitendo, quod eniteretur cum mater, tum fetus 
Auſon. Idyll. 12. | 


— —_— 


CHAP. YL 


The Deities preſiding over Infants at the Time of their 
| Birth and after. 


—— deities preſided over children in the time eig 


of their birth and afterward. - w 

Janus, who opened b he door of life to them. anc 
Opis, who aſſiſted them when they came into the 
world. > 8 
Naſcio, or Natio, a goddeſs fo called from a Latin : 
word, © ſignifying to be born. | tri 


Cunia,e who attends the cradle, and watches the 
infants while they lie and ſleep. 


. Camena, who ſings the deſtinies. SH 
V. agitanus, or J aticamus, s who takes care of then | 27 
when they cry. RY 


| Levana, from lifting them up from the ground, Fe 
For, when a child was born, the midwife conitantly * 


I. ui aperiret vitæ januam. 8 Quæ opem ferret. 


* A naſcendo, Auguſtin. de Civit. Dei. 1. 4. c. 8. et 1. 
© Quz cunis præeſt. f A canendo. 3A ragiends. 
* A levando. Varro de Vita Pop. Ram. 2. 

laid 
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ina che child on the ground, and the father, or, in 
his abſence, ſomebody appointed by him, lifted it 
BY from the ground; and from thence 7o/lere liberos ſig- 
nißes 72 educate children. 

I Rumina, who milks the breaſt for the child. * Ru- 
„a is an old word ſignifying a brea/t. 

Potina, d who gives the infants drink. 
| Educa or Eduſa, from whom it receives its © food. 
i WW O/iage, who faſtens the © bones, and hardens the 
bod y. 


Carna or Carnea, © who keeps the inward parts ſafe. 
To this goddeſs they ſacrificed, upon the calends of 
June, bacon and cakes made of beans. Whence 
thoſe calends were called Fabariæ. 


day of the child's age, which was the day of the purifi- 
cation; in which the name was given it, if it was a boy: 
If it was a girl, this ceremony was performed on the 
eighth day. 

Statilinus or Statants, who teaches infants 5 to ſtand 
and walk; and preſerves them from falling. | 

Fabulinus b who looked after them when they began 
to ſpeak, 

Paventia was the goddeſs who] preſerved them from 

frights. 


5— 


Aug bk . e. 9: d A potando. © Ab edendo. 

Ab offibus. © A carne, Vide Macrob. Saturn, I. 1. c. 2. 
A nono die, qui fait dies Iuſtricus. Vide Macrob. 
Feſtum in voce luſtricus. 5 A ſtando. ® A fando. i Ab 


| avertendo pavore. 


id 


The goddeſs Nundina was ſo called from * the ninth 
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CHAS, Va 


The Gods and Goddeſſes preſiding over young and ada 
| Perſons. 


UR ſeveral actions, after we have paſt the infant 
ſtate, are ſuppoſed to be under the protection 
of divers gods. 

Juventus, or Fuventas, protects us in the beginniny 
of our youth, when we have thrown off the chill 
coat. : 

Agenoria excites men to ® action. 

Strenua encourages us to © behave ourſelves freq, 
ouſly and bravely upon all occaſions. 

Crimula urges and /imulates us on to extraordinary 


actions. 


Horta is the goddeſs, * who exhorts us to undertake 
noble enterpriſes. Her temple at Rome ſtood alway 
open : and ſome call her Hora. 


niet had her temple without the city; and e wal 


ſuppoſed to be the donor of peace and gquietneſs. 
Murcia renders men * lazy, idle, and dull. 
Adeona, or Abeona, protects us ſo, that we har 
wer to go in and out in ſafety. 
Vibilia brings wapderers into the way again. 
Vacuna protects the idle and lazy. 
Feſſania recreates and refreſhes . weary. 
The goddeſs Meditri 
ing, and her ſacrifices were called Meditrinalia, it 
which they drank new and old wine inſtead of phy: 
ſic. 


* —— 


* Aug. L 4. C. 11. D Idem. 1. 4. c. 16. Van 
lib. 4. de Ling. Lat. 4 Plut. Queſt. Rom. 14. Aug 
4. 16. f Murcidos reddit. Idem ibid. & A medendo 
Var. et Feſtus. 


The 


has her name from © hell. 
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The goddeſs Vitula is ſo called from * leaping for 
joy : She is. the goddeſs of mirth, which mitigates the 
toils of life. 

The goddeſs Volupia, from ® pleaſure; for from her 
we receive it. | 

Orbona was worſhiped, that ſhe ſhould not leave 
parents © deſtitute of children. 

Pellonia was thought to have great power in d driving 


' aavay the enemy. 


Numeria was worſhiped, that from her we might 
learn to © caſt accounts. 

Sentia was worſhiped, that we might imbibe juſt 
and honourable * ſentiments. 

Angerona was the goddeſs that removed the? an- 

uiſhes of the mind, or elſe was ſo named from ® the 
endes When the cattle of the Romans were al- 
moſt wholly deſtroyed by this diſeaſe, they offered 
vows to her, and ſhe removed the plague. 

Heres Martia was one of the companions of Mars 
and was worſhipped by thoſe who obtained an inheri- 
tance. 

Stata or Statua Mater, was worſhiped in the 2 
that it ſhould not be burnt, or ſuffer damage by fre- 
quent fires, which happened there in the night. 

The goddeſs Laverna was the proteQtreſs of thieves, 
who, from her, were named Laverniones: i They wor- 
ſhiped her, that their deſigns and intrigues might be 
ſucceſsful : * Her image was a head without a body. 

The god Averruncus was thought to | repel and pre- 
vent misfortunes. 


Conſus ſuggeſted good u counſel in the management 
of affairs. 


7 


—— — 


A vitulando, id eſt, lætitia geſtiendo. Þ A voluptate. 


_ © Orbos liberis. 4A pellendis hoſtibus. A numerando. 


A ſentiendo Feſt. Jul. Modeſt. # Ut pelleret angores 
animi. Ut arceret anginam. i Feſt. id. ib. Scalig. 
in Feſt, 1 Ab averruncando, id eſt, avertendo mala. 


A conſulendo. 
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Catius, made men * circumſpett, acute, and wiſs 

Vilumnus and Velumna were ſo named, becauſe, 
through their means, men d were willing to follow 
things that are good. | 

Honorius, the god from whom they begged hauour;, 

Aius Locutius was worſhiped on this occaſion: © a 
common ſoldier reported, that in the night he heard 
a voice ſay, The Gauls are coming.” Nobody ming. 
ed what he ſaid, becauſe he was a poor fellow. After 
the Gallic war, Camillus adviſed the Romans to expiate 
their offence in neglecting this nocturnal voice, which 
forewarned them of the Gallic war, and the enſuin 
deſtruction; and a temple was thereupon dedicated in 
Via Nova to Aius Locutius. | 
Among the Mth:opians, or the Afyrians, and Perf. 
ans, Pena and Beneficium (Puniſhment and Favour) 
were reckoned in the number of the gods. For the 
former was eſteemed the diſtributor of evi; the o- 
ther the diſpenſer of good things. 


— 


— — 


* Quod homines cautos redderet. Þ A volendo, quod 
ejus conſilio bona vellent. *© Auguſt. I. 2. c. 21. Valer. 


Maximus. 
„ 
The Gods diſſigned to the ſeveral parts of Human B. 
dies. | | 


A Particular god was aſſigned and aſcribed to every 
member of the body ot man. 
The head was ſacred to d Jupiter, the breaſt to 


Neptune, the waiſt to Mars, the forchead to Genius, 


the eye-brows to Juno, the eyes to Cupid, the ears to 


—_— _ % vw 


6 


22 


d Servius in Georg. 


Memoria 
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Iſemoria, the right hand to Fides, the back and the 
hinder parts to Pluto, the loins t oYVenus, the feet to 
Mercury, the knees to Miſericordia, the ancles and 
ſoles of the feet to Thetis, and the fingers to Mine- 


A. 
The aſtrologers aſſign the parts of the body to the 
celiſtial conſtellations, in another manner, thus: The 


head they aſſign to Aries, the neck to Taurus, the 


ſhoulders to Gemini, the heart to Cancer, the breaſt to 
Les, the belly to Virgo, the loins to Libra, the ſecrets 
to Scorpio, the thighs to Sagittarius, the knees to Ca- 
pricorn, the legs to Aquarius, and the feet to Piſces. 


— — 


* Firmic. et Manilius apud Lil. Gyr. Synt. 1. 


e ÞB:- 
The Funeral Deities. 


HE chief of the funeral deities is Libitina, 

whom ſome account to be the ſame as Venus, 
ſince her name is derived ® from luſt or concupiſ- 
cence ; but others think that ſhe was 'Proſerpine. In 
her temple all things neceſſary for funerals were 
fold or let. Libitina ſometimes ſignifies the grave, 
and Libitinarii thoſe men who were employed in bu- 
rying the dead. Porta Libitina, at Rome, was that 


gate, through which the dead bodies were carried to 


be burnt: And Rationes Libitine, in Suetonius, ſigni- 
hes thoſe accounts which we call the bills of mortality, 
or the weekly bills. 0 


— 
— — 


b Ita dia a libitu vel libidine. 
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AN T VI. 
Of the Dit Indigetes and Adſcriptitii; or the 
Semi-Dei and Heroes. 


CHATFPT. I. 
HIS now is the laſt diviſion of the fabulous 


Pantheon, in which you ſee exactly de- 
ſcribed the images of the Indigetes, or Se 


M. 7 


1 


* 


mi- dei, and the Heroes. I told you at firſt who the 


Dii adſcriptitu and the Indigetes were, and from 
whence they were ſo called, 

P. I remember it perfectly, and will be attentive to 
hear a further account of them. 

M. The Semidci, nu ¶Hemitheoi] or demi. gods, 
were thoſe who had human bodies, ſacred minds, and 
celeſtial ſouls: They were born in this world for the 
good and ſafety of mankind. Labeo in St. Auguſtin, 
diſtinguiſhes them from the Heroes. He thinks that 
Heros was one of Juns's ſons, and that the name 
Heros is derived from Hpa Hera] Funs's name in the 
Greek language. Others think that the word comes 
from «x [era] the earth; becauſe mankind owe 
their original to it. © Others again think it comes 


_—_— — 


* Lib. 10. c. 21. & Interp. Homeri apud Lil. Gyr. 
Synt. 1, Plat. in Cratylo, 


from 
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from was [eros | love; for heroes are the moſt illuſtri- 
ous product of love, and are themſelves, as Hierocler 
obſerves, full of love. But others think that this 
name is derived from e | eres] to plead, and is given 
them, becauſe heroes are very elegant, and moſt 
powerful and ſkilled in rhetoric. Or laſtly, it is 
thought that the word comes from apery [ Arete] virtue; 
for heroes are endued with many virtues. But let us 
ſpeak particularly concerning ſome of theſe heroes, of 
whom the moſt famous was Hercules. 


Lo 


| CHAP. 
SECT. I. Hercules. His Birth. 


THERE were many Herculetet, but (as Tully * ſays) 
the famous actions of them all are aſcribed to 
him, who was the ſon of Fupiter by Alcmena, the 
wife of Amphytrio, king of Thebes. | 

When Amphytris was abſent, d Jupiter put on his 
ſhape and dreſs, and came to Alcmena ; who, thinking 
that her huſband was returned, entertained the deceit- 
ful god both at table and at bed, and had by him a 
ſon, whoſe limbs were ſo large, his conſtitution ſo ro- 
buſt, and every part of his body ſo full of vigour, that 
| Jupiter was forced to join three nights together, and 
employ them all in producing a ſon of ſuch marvel- 
lous ſtrength. Before this adultery, Alcmena had con- 
ceived a ſon by her huſband. This ſon and Hercules 
were twins; his name was Iphiclus; © he was wonder- 
derfully ſwift in running. 


De Nat. Deorum. I. 2. W Natalis Comes, Lil. Gyr. 
© Nam ſuper extremas ſegetum currebat —_— | 
Nec ficcos frudtus ledebat pondere plantæ. rph. in Hymn. 
He over ſtanding corn would run, and ne'er 

In his ſwift motion bruiſe the tender ear. 
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When Juno had diſcovered Fuptter's adultery, ſhe 


began to hate Hercules ſo violently, that the endeavoyy. 
ed with might and main to ruin him. Firit, the obtain. 
ed an edict from Jupiter, which the endeavoured to 
turn to his utter deſtruction ; for the wife of Sthenely; 
king of Mycene was big with Euriſiheus at the ſame 
time when Atcmena was big with Hercules. Fupiter or. 
dained, that whichſoever of the two children was born 
firſt, he ſhould be ſuperior to the other: Juno accelera- 
ted Euriſtheus' birth, ſo that he was born aſter ſeven 
months, and came into the wv +rld before Hercules. 
Again, ſhe ſent two vipers to deſtroy him when he lay 
crying in the cradle: But it was in vain ; for the vali- 
ant infant graſped them in his hands till they periſhed 
by his graſp, as we are told by ® Ovid.” At length, by 
the mediation of Pallas, Juno was reconciled to the 
noble youth, and let him tuck her breaſts: But he ſuck- 
ed with ſuch violence that he hurt her breaſts; where. 
fore ſhe put him away, and ſome of her milk was ſpilt; 
but it was not loſt, for it tell upon the ſky, and made 
the milly way, which is in Greek called rasa [Ga- 
laxia.] Some of it paſied through the clouds, and fell 
1 on the earth, and where it fell lilies ſprung up; from 
1 whence ſome call thoſe flowers © the roſes of Juno. 


n — 
* 


a Tene ferunt geminos preſſiſſe tenaciter angues, 
| Cum tener in cunis jam Fove dignus eras ? Ov. Epiſt. 
1 Vou kill'd two ſerpents with your infant hand, 
„ Which then deſerv'd Fove's 23 to command. 


D Eumolph. 1. de Myſteriis. © Roſe Junoniæ. Lil. Gyr. 


SECT. II. Names of HERcLxs. 


E had two proper names, Hercules and Alcides ; 
but his ſurnames are innumerable. His parents 
called Nm d Alcides, from his extraordinary ſtrength; 
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becauſe he greatly excelled all mankind in ftrength. 
He was afterward called Hercules, ®* from the glory 
which Juno cauſed him. For her hatred and unkind- 
neſs toward him was the great means of the increaſe of 
his g/ory : Becauſe, when ſhe expoſed him to the great- 
eſt dangers, ſhe made his glory and honour moſt il- 
luſtrious, and, by enjoining him ſo many labours, ſhe 
only exerciſed his patience and courage. 

The ſurnames I chuſe rather to omit, becauſe it is 
plain that he derived them either from the places where 
lis mighty feats were done, or from the actions that 
he performed with applauſe and honour ; which I 
will carefully and diſtinctly recount : They are called 
Hercules's labours; fo great was the pains, and ſo infi- 
nite the toil of them. 


— — — 


juno Grece dicitur npe, et g, gloria, unde nomen 
Hercules. 


SECT. III. The Labour of HERCULES. 


Huter was ſubjected to T uriſtheus, not only by the 

edict of Jupiter, and unkindneſs of Juno, but 
beſides, the oracle of Apollo at Delphos adviſed and per- 
ſuaded him to ſubmit himſelf, and obey Euriſtheus's 
commands, and eſpecially to undergo willingly the 
twelve labours which his maſter ſhould lay upon 
him. Hercules obeyed the Fates, and ſerved Euri/theus 
twelve years, and performed the moſt dangerous and 
difficult commands with a ſuitable courage and ſuc- 
ceſs. Some ſay, that Hercules ſerved him voluntarily, 


and performed theſe difficult taſks, to ſhew how great 


love he bore Euriſibeus. | BB 
Though Hercules performed an infinite number of 
great and memorable actions, twelve are eſpecially 


celebrated: And thoſe twelve are compriſed in as many 
: O 5 ; Latin 
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1 Latin verſes, tranſlated out of the Greek. The par- 


© ticular account of theſe twelve is this. 


1. He tore in pieces, with his nails, ® the ian in 
the wood of Nemeæ, which ſome ſay fell from the 
orb of the moon, and was invulnerable by any wea. 
pon. This place was alſo named Cleone, from whence 


the lion was alſo called Cleoneus. This was the firſt 


labour of Hercules. He ſkinned the lion, and with 
the ſkin he made him a ſhield and breaſt-plate. 

2. There was a hydra, a ſerpent, in the lake 
Lerna, in the field of Arges, that had ſeven heads; 
ſome ſay nine, others fifty. When any of theſe 
heads were cut off, another inſtantly ſprung up in 
its place; unleſs the blood which iſſued from 


—— — 


Prima Cleonici tolerata erumna leonis. 

Proxima Lerneam ferro et face contudit hydram. 

Mox Erymantheum vis tertia perculit aprum. 

Eripedis guarto tulit aurea cornua cervi. 

Stymphalidgs pepulit volucres diſcrimine guinio. 

breiciam ſexto ſpoliavit Amazona baltheo. 

Septima in Augee flabults impenſa laboris. 

OXava expulſo numeratur adorea tauro. 

In Diomedis victor jam nona quadrigis. 

Geryone extincto decimam dat Iberia palmam. 

Undecimum mala Heſperidum diſtrada triumphum. 

Cerberus extremi ſuprema eſ meta laboris. 

—— The Clomam lion firſt he kills, 

With fire and ſword then Lerna's peſt he quells. 

Of the wild boar he clears th' Er mantbean fields. 

The brafs-foot ſtag with golden antlets yields. 

He Stympba clears of man-devouring birds, 

And next the bouncing Amazon ungirds: 

The ſtables of king Augeas he cleans. 

The Cretan bull he vanquiſhes and chains: 
Diomedes horſes him their conqu'ror own. 

Then he brings low three-headed Geryon ; 

Heſperian apples next his name advance, 

And his aft labour Cerberus unchains. 

> Euripid. in Hercule infan. 
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the wound was ſtopped by fire. Haus, the ſon of 
Iphiclus, procured for him lighted brands from the 
neighbouring wood, and with them Hercules ſtanched 
the blood iſſuing from the wounds he made. This 
ſeaſonable aſſiſtance was not forgotten; for, when 
hlaus was grown to decrepid age, Hercules * by his 
prayers, reſtored his youth to him again. 

3- He bound the wild boar, whoſe fierceneſs and 
bigneſs were equally admirable, in the mountain Zry- 
manthus of Arcadia z and afterward brought it to Eu- 
riſteus. 
= He was ordered to bring to Mycene, a hind 
whoſe feet were braſs, and horns gold. Nobody 
dared to wound her, becauſe ſhe was conſecrated to 
Diana; nor could any body out-run her: Yet Her- 
cules hunted her a year on foot, and catched her, and 
brought her away on his ſhoulders. 

5. He partly killed, and partly drove away the birds 
called S:ymphalides, from the lake Stymphalus, which 
uſed to feed upon man's fleſh. 

6. He defeated the army of the Amazons, and took 
from Hippolyte, their queen, the fineſt belt in the 
world. 

7. He in one day cleanſed the ſtable of Augeat, by 
turning the courſe of a river into it. This ſtable had 
never been cleanſed, although three thouſand oxen 
ſtabled in it thirty years. Whence, when we expreſs 
a work of immenſe labour and toil, in proverbial 
ſpeech, we call it cleanfing the flable of Augeas. 

8. He tamed a great bull, that did innumerable 
miſchiefs to the iſland Crete, and brought him bound 
to Euriftheus, 

9. He overcame Diomedes, the moſt cruel tyrant 
of Thrace, who fed his horſes with the fleſh, of his 
gueſts. Hercules bound him, and threw him to- be 
eaten by thoſe horſes to which the tyrant expoſed o- 


thers. 
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10. Ile overcame in war Geryon, king of Spain, who 
had three bodies: We ſaw him before in hell. He 
took likewiſe his bay oxen who ate man's. fleſh, and 
brought them into 1taly, when he had killed the dra. 
gon with ſeven heads, and the two-headed dog, who 
guarded them. 

11. He killed the dragon who watched, and then 
carried away the golden apples in the gardens of the 
Heſperides ; from whence perhaps he is called * Me. 
lius, and apples were offered up in his ſacrifices, 
When in Beæstia no bull (or ſheep) could be procured 
at the time of ſacrifice, they took an apple, and 
{tuck into it four ſtraws, which repreſented four legs, 
and two others inſtead of horns, and again another for 
a tail, and offered Hercules this apple inſtead of a vic- 
tim. | 
12. Laſtly, he was commanded by Euriſtheus to 
go down into hell, and bring away from thence the 
dog Cerberus. This he performed without delay, and 
bound the three-headed monſter in a triple chain; and 
by force brought with him up to the earth the dog, 
who ſtrove and reſiſted in vain. When Cerberus ſaw 
the light, he vomited, and from thence the poiſonous 
herb * wolfi-bane ſprang. Theſe are the twelve la- 
bours of Hercules. 

P. Pray, Sir, let me a little interrupt you now, as 
I want you to ſatisfy theſe two ſcruples. Why could 
not Juno, his enemy hinder his birth? Secondly, I 
know that many mention more than twelve labours of 

Hercules. 
AM. What you call an interruption, Palæaphilus, is 
both ſeaſonable and acceptable to me; becauſe it recals 
a thing to my memory that I had forgot, and gives me 


an occaſion of mentioning ſomething which ought mot 


to be omitted: Know, therefore, that Fwuno deſigned 
to kill him in his mother's womb, or elſe deſtroy. him 


h Grece ſignificat malum vel pomum. b Aconitum. 
| $25.9 imme- 


—— 
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immediately after his birth; and, to perform it, con- 
trived a plot: But Alcmena's ſervant, Galanthis, pre- 
rented it, for ſhe cheated Juno, and told her, that Alc- 
mena had brought forth a fon. uno believed her, and 
thinking that her contrivances were ineffectual, ſhe 
deſiſted; and then Alemena brought forth Hercules, 
without trouble. But the deceit of Galanthis was 
puniſhed 3 for ſhe was turned into a * weaſel ; and, 


| becauſe Galanthis offended by her mouth, therefore 


the weaſel brings forth her young at her mouth, with 
reat pain and anguiſh. | 
As for the /abours of Hercules, J confeſs, that they 
were more than twelve, though theſe principally were 
called Hercules's labours. If you pleaſe, we will con- 
tinue our account of him thus. 
13. He vanquiſhed the enormous giant Anteus, 
the ſon of the earth, who was above lixty-four cu- 


bits high. He was barbarous to all ſtrangers, for he 


forced them to wreſtle with him, and then choaked 
them. Hercules threw this giant down thrice, and 
perceived that he recovered new ſtrength as oft as he 
touched the earth; wherefore he lifted him in hisarms 
from the ground, and pinched and ſqueezed him till 
he burſt and died. | | 

14. Buſiris the tyrant uſed to ſacrifice all the 
ſtrangers which he caught, to bis father Neptune, 
till Hercules ſacrificed both him and his fon upon the 
ſame altar. 

15. He killed the giants, Albion and Bergeon, who 
intended to ſtop his journey : And when, in the fight, 
his arrows were conſumed, ſo that he wanted arms, 
ohe prayed to Jupiter, and obtained from him a ſhower 
of ſtones, with which he defeated and put to flight 
his adverſaries. This, they ſay, happened in that 
part of France, which was antiently called Gallia 
Narbonenſic; which place is called d the ffony plain. 
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16. When Atlas was weary of his burden, Hercy. 
les took the heavens upon his ſhoulders. 
17. He overcame the robber Cacus, who ſpit fire; 
and ſtrangled him. 
18. He ſhot the eagle that devoured the liver of 
Prometheus, as he lay chained to the rock. 
- 19. He flew Theodamus, the father of Laomedon, 
becauſe he denied to give him victuals. But he took 
Hylas with him, and was very kind to him. 
20. He delivered Heſione, daughter of Laomedon 
king of Troy, from the whale (to which ſea-mon- 
ſter the was expoſed) in this manner: He ſuddenly 
raiſed a bank in the place where Hefrone was to be 
devoured, and d ſtood armed before it; and when the 
whale came ſeeking his prey, Hercules leaped into his 
mouth, and, ſliding down into his belly, he ſpent three 
days in tearing the monſter's belly ; but at length he 


burſt through ſafe, and loft his hair. Laomedon, after 


this, broke his word, and refuſed to give Hercules the 
reward he promiſed ; wherefore, he took by force, 
and villaged the city of Troy, giving to Telamon, who 
firſt mounted the wall, the lady Hefrone, as a part 
of the booty. 

21. He overcame Achelous, the ſon of Oceanus and 
Terra (they fought for Deianira, who was betrothed to 
them both) though Achelous firſt turned himſelf into 
a ſerpent, then into a bull: For, plucking one of his 


horns off, he obliged him to yield. Achelous pur- 


chaſed his horn again, giving Amalthea's horn in its 
ſtead. The meaning whereof is this: Achelous is a 
river of Greece, whoſe courſe winds like a ſerpent); 
its ſtream is ſo rapid, that it makes furrows where. it 
flows, and a noiſe like the roaring of a bull (and 
indeed it is common, among the poets, to compare a 
river to a bull.) This river divided itſelf into two 


Ovid. Metam. 11. b Andrætus Tenedi in Navig. Prop: 
| itreams, 
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ſtreams, but Hercules with banks forced it into one 
channel, i. e. he broke off one of the horns or ſtreams: 
The lands thus drained became fertile; ſo that Hercu- 
les is ſaid to have received the horn of plenty. 

22. Deianira was daughter of Oeneus, king of 
Atolia: Hercules carried her to be married, and the 
were ſtopped by a river: But the centaur Næſſus . 
fered to carry Deianira over upon his back. Neſus, 
when ſhe was over, endeavoured to raviſh her; which 
Hercules obſerving while he ſwam, ſhot him with an 
arrow. When Neſus was dying, he gave Deianira 
his bloody coat, and told her, if a huſband wore that 
coat he would never follow unlawful amours. The 
credulous lady long after experienced the virtue of 
it, far otherwiſe than ſhe expected: For Hercules, who 
had ſurmounted ſo many and ſo great labours, was at 
length overcome by the charms of of Ompbale queen of 
Lydia: He ſerved her, and changed his club into a 
diſtaff, and his arrow into a ſpindle. His love alſo 
to Ile, daughter of Eurytus, king of Oechalia, brought 
on him deſtruction. For his wife Deianira, being 
defirous of turning him from unlawful amours, ſent 
him Neſſus coat to put on when he went to ſacrifice 
which drove him into ſuch diſtraction, that he burned 
himſelf on the pile he had raiſed, and was accounted 
among the number of the gods. 


CHAP. IL 


Ja$SON-. 


ASON, ſon of Aon, king of Theſſahia and 
Alcimede, was an infant when his father died, 

ſo that his uncle Pelius adminiſtered the government. 
When he came of age, he demanded poſſeſſion of the 
crown: But Pelius adviſed him to go to Colchis, under 
pretence 
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pretence of gaining the golden fleece, though his inten- 
tion was to kill him with the labour and danger of the 
journey. 

P. What golden fleece was that? 

M. It was the hide of a ram, of a white or a purple 
colour, which was given to Phryxus, ſon of 4th. 
mus and Nephele, by his mother. Phryxus and his ſiſ. 
ter Helle, fearing the deſigns of their ſtep-mother Ty, 
got on this ram to ſave themſelves by flight. But, 
while they ſwam over the narroweſt part of Pontus, 
Helle, affrighted at the toſſing of the waves, fell down; 
whence the ſea was named the Helleſpont. Phryxu: 
was carried over ſafe, and went to Ata, king of C. 
chis, a country of Afia, near the Pontus, where he waz 
kindly received, and facrificed the ram to Jupiter, or 
Mars, who afterward placed it among the conſtella- 
tions. Only his hide or fleece was hung up in a grove 
ſacred to Mars. It was called the golden fleece, be- 
cauſe it was of a golden colour, and guarded by bulls, 


that breathed fire from their noſtrils, and by a vaſt 
and watchful dragon, as a facred and divine pledge, 


and as a thing of the greateſt importance. 
P. Did Jaſon carry away the fleece? © 
M. Yes. He went on board a ſhip called Argo, from 
the builder of that name; and choſe forty-nine noble 
companions, who, from the ſhip, were called Argonau- 
tz, among whom were Hercules, Orpheus, Caſtor, and 
Pollux: In his voyage he viſited Hipſyphile, queen of 
Lemnos, who had twins by him. Then, after a long 
voyage, and many dangers, he arrived at Colchis, and 
demanded the golden fleece of king Ata, who granted 
his requeſt, on condition that he tamed the bulls that 
guarded it, whoſe feet were of braſs, and who breathed 
fire; and killed the dragon, and ſowed his teeth in 
the ground; and, laſtly, deſtroyed the ſoldiers, which 
ſprung from the ground where theſe teeth were ſown. 
Jaſon undertook the expedition on theſe conditions, and 
was delivered from manifeſt deſtruction, by the aſſiſt- 
: ance 
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ance of Medea, the king's daughter, who was in love 
with him. For, obſerving her directions, he over- 
came the bulls, laid the dragon aſleep, carried away 


the fleece, and fled by night, carrying Medea with him, 


whom he afterward married. 

P. Wat did king Ala do then ? | 

M. He purſued them; but Medea, to ſtop his pur- 
ſuit, tore her brother Alſyrius (who went with bor! in 
pieces, and ſcattered his limbs upon the road. When 
her father faw the tun members of his ſon, he ſtop- 
ped to gather them up: 80 Jaſon and the Argonaute 
returned to their own country, where Medea by her 


charms reſtored Jaſon's father, the old decrepid - 


en, to youth again; though ſome ſay that Aion died 
before their return. The daughters of Pelias were 
ſo affected by this miraculcus cure, that (deſiring that 
their father might receive the like benefit) they were 
eaſily enduced, through miſtaken duty, and unikilful 
kindneſs, to tear their father in pieces; fooliſhly and 
ridiculouſly hoping that he, like Aon, would become 
young again. After this 7n hated Medea, and di- 
vorcing himſelf from her, he married Creu/a the daugh- 
ter of Creon, king of Cerinth: And Medea, to re- 
venge his perfidy, not only murdered the two chil- 
dren, that ſhe had by him, in his own fight ; but in 
the next place, incloſing fire in a little box, the ſent 
it to Creuſa, who opened the box; and by the fire, 
which burſt out of it, was burnt, together with the 
whole court. After the had done this, the admirable 
ſorcereſs flew by magic art to Athens. Some write, 
that ſhe was again reconciled to Faſon. But what has 
been ſaid is enough for this hero; let us proceed to 
another, which ſhall be TT Eu. 
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CHAP IV. 


THeEesSEUS. 


B. Wea? were the parents of T he/cus ? 

M. AÆtbra was his mother, and Agen 
king of Athens his father. Minds king of Crete made 
war againſt Ægeus, becauſe the Athenians had diſho- 
nourably and barbarouſly killed his ſon, who carried 
the prize in the games from them all. When he had 
baniſhed the Athenians, he impoſed this ſevere condi- 
tion upon them, that they ſhould ſend ſeven of the 
moſt noble youths of their country into Crete by lot 
every year. In the fourth year the lot fell upon 
T heſeus, which mightily grieved and troubled his fa- 
ther Ægeus. Theſeus went on board a ſhip, whoſe ſails 
and tackle were black, and received this command 
from his father : If by the propitious providence of 
heaven he eſcaped the dangers, and returned ſafe 
unto his own country again, that then he ſhould 
change his act ſails into white ones, that his father, 
being aſſured of his fafety by that ſignal, might be 
ſenſible of the happineſs as ſoon as might be. 

P. And what was the event of that voyage? 

F. The event was fortunate to TY; but very 
unfortunate to his father Zgeus: For, when Theſeus 
came to Crete, he was ſhut up in the Labyrinth; but 
he flew the Minotaur, and eſcaped out of that inextri- 
cable priſon by the help of Ariadne. After this het 
fail for Athens in the ſame mournful ſhip in which he 
came to Crete, but forgot to change his ſails accord- 
ing to the inſtructions which his father had given him; 
ſo that, when his father beheld from a watch tower 
the ſhip returning with Black ſails, he imagined that 
his ſon was dead, and caſt himſelf headlong 11 
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lea, which was afterward called * the Ægean ſea, from 
his name and deſtiny. 

P. Who was that Ariadne ? 

M. She was the daughter of Minot, king of Crete. 
She was violently in love with Theſeus, and delivered 
him b out of the labyrinth by the means of a thread. 
She followed him in his return to the iſland of Naxus, 
and there Theſcus perfidiouſly and ungratefully left her. 
But Bacchus pitied her miſerable condition, and mar- 
ried her; and gave her a crown that was illuminated 
with ſeven ſtars, which he had before received from 
Venus. This crown was called Gngſia Corona, and 
Ariadne herſelf was ſurnamed Gugſſis, from the city of 
that name in Crete. After the death of Ariadne, the 
ſame was carried among the ſtars, and made a con- 
ſtellation in the heavens. It was thought that Diana 
cauſed the death of Ariadne, becauſe ſhe preſerved not 
her virginity. 

P. What great actions did Theſeus perform? 

M. His actions were ſo famous, that they account- 
ed him one of the Herculeſes. For, 1. He killed the 
Minotaur. 3. He overcame the Centaurs. 3. He van- 
quiſhed the Thebans. 4. He defeated the Amazons. 5. 
He went down into hell ; and returned back into the 
world again. 

P. Why did he go down into hell ? 

M. He and Pirithous, his moſt intimate friend, the 
lawful ſon of Ixion, which he had by his wife, agreed 
never to marry any woman except Jupiter's daugh- 
ters. Theſeus married Helena, the daughter of Jupi- 
ter and Leda, and none of Fuptter's daughters remain- 
ed on earth for Pirithous; wherefore they both went 
down into hell to ſteal away Preſerpine from her huſ- 
band Pluto. As ſoon as they entered hell, Pirithous 
was unfortunately torn in pieces by the dog Cerberus, 
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but Theſeus came alive into the palace of Plu#, who 
fettered him, and kept him till Hercules was ſent into 
hell by Euriſtheus to reſcue him. | 
F. And who were thoſe Amazons that you mention. 
ed juſt now ? 4 
H. They were women animated with the ſouls ang 
bravery of men; a military race inhabiting tirat par 
of Scythia, which 1s waſhed by the river Tanais, U hey 
were called Amazons, * either becauſe they cut off one 
of their breaſts, or ® becauſe they lived together with. 


men ; who, that the country might have inhabitant, 
and not be depopulated when the preſent race of wo- 
men died, admitted the embraces of the neighbouring ED 
men, and had children by them : They killed the boyz 
at their birth, but brought up the girls : They cut of 
their right breaſt, that they might more conveniently * 
uſe their hands in ſhooting their arrows, and brandiſh- 
ing their weapons againlt their enemy. Theſe female 
warriors, by their frequent excurfions, became pol- 
ſeſſors of a great part of 4fia, when Hercules, accom- 
panied with 7. heſeus, made war upon them, and de- 
feated them; and, taking Hippolyte their queen, pri- W ” 
ſoner, gave her in marriage to T heſeus. 

T heſeus had by Hippolyte his fon Hippolytus, who was 
very beautiful and mightily addicted to hunting, and I 
a remarkable lover of chaflity: For, when © Phedra, 
his ſtep-mother (the daughter of king Minor, whom | 
T heſeus had preferred to herfiſter Ariadne) ſolicited him 
to commit wickedneſs, when he was grown a man, | 
he refuſed to comply. This repulſe provoked her fv t 
much, that, when her huſband returned, ſhe accuſed | 
him wrongfully, as if he had offered to raviſh her. 
T heſeus gives ear to this wicked woman, and believes 
her untruth againſt his fon Hippolytus, who perceiving 
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it, fled away in his chariot. In his flight he met ſe- 1 
vho N veral monſtcous ſea-calves, which frighted his horſes 2 
to o that they threw him out of his ſeat, his feet were C 

entangled in the harneſs, and he was dragged through 74 
on. the thickets of a wood, and miſerably torn to pieces. We 


Aſculapius afterward, at the requeſt of Diana, re- 


ind Ml gored him to life again. But he however left Greece, IF 
art and came into [taly, where changing his name, he ** 
ey called himſelf Verbius * becauſe he had been a man tawice. 4 1 
ne Piedra was gnawn with the ſtings of her own con- 1 
th. ſcience, and hanged herſelf. And, not long after, wr 
o- Tu, being baniſhed from his country, ended an il- Wy 
ts, luſtrious life with an obſcure death. ; ; 1 
_— Ak F 
ys * Quod vir bis eſſet. A 
off | , 4 
tly — — 4 
he 4 


CHEE. To 


CasToR and PoLLUX. 


P. W HO are thoſe two handſome, beautiful young 


men that ride upon white horſes ? 
M. They are twin brothers, ®the ſons of Jupiter and 


Leda; their names are Caftor and Pollux. 


5 P. What Leda was that? 
1 M. The wife of Tyndarus king of Laconia, whom | 
n Jupiter loved, but could not ſucceed in his amour, till 


he changed himſelf int: a an; © which ſwan was 
afterward made a conſtellation. In this form he 
gained the mutual love of Leda, by the ſweetneſs of his 
linging ; and flying into her boſom, as it were, that he 
might ſecure himſelf from the violence of an eagle, 
winch purſued him, he enjoycd her, though ſhe was 
then big with child by her huſband. Leda brought 
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forth two eggs which were hatched, and produce ever 
twin- brothers which you ſee. twe 


P. You mean, that one came out of one egg, au ca 
the other out of the other egg. | ver. 
M. No; out of the egg which Leda had conceive nig 

by Jupiter, came Pollux and Helena, who ſprang fran t 
divine ſeed, and were therefore immortal. But out q wh 
the other, which ſhe conceived by Tyndarus her huf. led 
band, came Caftor and Clytemnęſtra, who were mortal, il 
| becauſe they were begotten by a mortal father. Ye G 


both Cofter and Pollux are frequently called Tyndarit 
by the poets, as Helena is alſo called Tyndaris, fron 83 


the ſame king Tyndarus. <1 
P. What memorable actions did Caftor and Pan WW le 
form ? hy 

M. They both accompanied Jaſon, when he fails WW © 

to Colchis ; and when he returned from thence, reco- is 
vered their ſiſter Helena from Theſeus, who had ſtolen Wl * 
Her, by overcoming the Athenians that fought for him; ? 


to whom their clemency and humanity was ſo great | 
after the defeat, that the Athenians d called them the 5 
fons of Jupiter: from whence white lambs were offerel Wl 
upon their altars. 

© But although they were born both at the ſame 
birth, and, as ſome think, out of the ſame egg, yet 
their tempers were different. 

P. What end had they ? 

M. Cafter, being (as ſome ſay) a mortal perſon, was 
killed by Lynceus : Whereupon Pollux prayed to Fuji 
ter to reſtore him to life again, and confer an imm 
tality upon him: But this could not be granted. How. 


Hor. Sat. 1. Auroxups, id eſt, Jovis filii, Hom. in 


ym. 

© Caftor gaudet equis : Ovo prognatus eodem, 
Pugnis : quot capitum wvivunt, totidem in ſtudiorum 
Millia. | 

As many men, ſo many their delights. 
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erer, he obtained leave to divide his immortality be- 
tween himſelf and his brother Caſfor: And thence it 
came to paſs, * that they lived afterward by turns e- 
very other day, or, as others ſay, every other fort- 
night. After the death of Caftor, a kind of Pyrrhic, 
or dance of armour, was inſtituted to his honour 
which was performed by young men, armed and cal- 
led d Caftor's dance. | 

At length they both were tranſlated into the hea- 
rens, and made a conſtellation, which is till called 
Gemini ; and when one of them riſes, the other ſets. 
Sailors eſteem theſe ſtars luckyand proſperous to them, 
© becauſe when the Argonauts were driven by a vio- 
lent tempeſt, two lambent flames ſettled upon the 
heads of Caftor and Pollux, and a calm immediately 
enſued ; and from thence a virtue more than human 
was thought to be lodged in theſe youths: But, if 
only one flame appeared, they called it Helena, and it 
was eſteemed fatal and deſtructive to mariners. 

There was a famous temple dedicated to Caftor and 
Pollux in the forum at Rome: for, it was believed that, 
in the dangerous battle of the Romans with the Latins, 
they aſſiſted the Romans, riding upon white horſes. 
From hence came that form of ſwearing by the 
temple of Caſtor, which women only uſed, ſaying, 
4 Aicaflor, whereas, when men ſwore, they uſually 
ſwore by Hercules, uſing the words, Hercule, Hercle, 
Hercules, Mehercules, Mfehercule. But both men and 
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Sic fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit, 

Itque reditque viam. 

Thus Pollux, offering his alternate life, 

Could free his brother. They did daily go 

By turns aloft, by turns deſcend below. 

d Plin. l. 7. c. 5. 7. ap. Nat. Com. © Hor. I. 3. Carm. 
© Ecaſtor, et Ædepol, id eſt, per ædem Caſtoris et Pollucis, 
Paſſim apud Terent. Plaut. Cicero, &c. 
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after his return from the ſiege of Troy, the killed, by 
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women ſwore by the temple of Pollux, uſing the word 
LEdepol, an oath common to them both. 

H. But what became of Clyterneſtra ? 

M. Clytemneftra was married to Agamemnon, whom, 


the help of Zg:i/thus ; with whom, in the mean ti 
ſhe lived in adultery : She attempted alſo to kill his 
fon Oreftes, which ſhe had done, if his ſiſter Ele&r, 
had not delivered him at the very point of deſtruQion, 
ſending him privately to Strophiur king of Phecic, 
where aſter he had lived twelve years, he returned 
into his own country, and flew both Ciyremneſtra and 
LEgiftheus. He killed alſo Phrrhus in the temple of 
Apollo; becauſe he had carried away Hermione, the 
daughter of Menelaus, who was firſt betrothed to 0. 
refles. Wherefore the furies tormented him, neither 
could he obtain deliverance from them, till he had 
expiared his wickedneſs at the altar of Diana T aurica, 
whither he was conducted by Pylades his friend, hi; 
perpetual companion, and his partner in all his dan- 
gers; d whoſe friendſhip was ſo cloſe and ſacred, that 
either of them would die for the other. 

P. Who was the Diana Taurica ? | 

MH. The goddeſs Diana, that was worſhiped in 
Taurica Cherſoneſus or Cherroneſus, apeninſula ſo called 
from the Tauri, an antient people of Scythia Eurpea. 
© 'This goddeſs was worſhiped with human victims, 
the lives and the blood of men were ſacrificed to 
Her. When Oreſtes came thither, Iphigenia his ſiſtet 
the daughter of {gamemnon, was prieſteſs to Diana 
Taurica ; the was made prieſteſs on the following oc- 
caſion. 

Agamemnon, king of the Argivi, was, by the com- 
mon conſent of the Grecians, appointed general in 
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their expedition againſt Trey; and, as I ſaid before, af- 


ter the war was ended, and T roy taken, was killed when 
he returned home, by his own wife Clytemneſtra. This 
Azamemnon killed a deer by chance, in the country of 
Aulis, which belonged to Diana; the goddeſs was an- 
ery, and cauſed ſuch a calm, that for want of wind 
the Grecian ſhips bound for Troy were fixed and im- 
moveable : Hereupon they conſulted the ſoothſayers, 
who anſwered, * that they mult ſatisfy the winds, and 
Diana, with ſome of the blood of Agamemnon., Where- 
fore Dee was ſent to bring away [phigenia the 
daughter of Agamemnon, from her mother, by a 
trick, under the pretence of marrying her to Achilles. 
And while the young lady ſtood at the altar to be ſa- 
criiced, the goddeſs pitied her, and fubſtituted a hind 
in her ſtead, and ſent her into Taurica Cherſoneſus ; 
where, by the order of king Thyas, ſhe preſided over 
thoſe ſacrifices of the goddeſs, which were ſolemnized 
with human Blond. And, when . was brought 
thither by the inhabitants to be ſacrificed, he was 
known and preſerved by his ſiſter. After which Thyas 
was killed, and the image of Diana, which lay hid a- 
mong a bundle of. flicks, was carried away, and from 


hence Diana was called Faſcelis, from faſcis, a bundle. 


We * Eurip. in Iphig. in Taur. 
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PERSEUS. 


PERSE US was the ſon of Jupiter, by Danae, the 
daughter of Acriſius, d who was ſhut by her 
lather in a very ſtrong tower, where no man could 
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come to her; becauſe ber father had been told by an 
cracle, that he ſhould be killed by his own grand. 
child. But nothing is impregnable to love: For, 
Jupiter, by changing himſelf into a ſhower of gold, de. 
feended through the tiles into the lady's boſom ; and, 
when he had enjoyed her, he left her with a full 
purſe and a big belly. Horace tells the. ſtory very 
ingeniouſ]y. | | 

As ſoon as Acriſius had heard that his daughter had 
brought forth a ſon, he ordered that ſhe and the in. 
fant ſhould be ſhut up in a cheſt, and thrown into the 
ſea, where a fiſherman found them, and took them 
out, and preſented them to king Pilumnus, who mar: 
ried Danae, and brought up her ſon, whom he called 


— | 
Perſeus, when he was grown a man, received from 
Mercury a ſcythe of adamant, and wings, which he 
fixed to his feet: Pluto gave him a helmet, and Mi. 
nerva a ſhield of braſs, ſo bright, that it reflected the 
images of things, like a looking-glaſs. 

H. What memorable actions did he perform? 
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Jucluſum Dana turris ahenea 
Robuſleque fores, et vigilum canum 
Triſles eæcubiæ munierant ſatts 
Nocturnis ab adulteris : 
Si won Acriſium, virginis abdite 
Cuſtodem pavidum, Jupiter et Venus 
Riſyent : fore enim tutum iter et patens, | 
Converſo in pretium deo. Hor. Carm. I. 3. 16 
Within a brazen tower immur'd, 
By dogs and centinels ſecur'd, 
From midnight revels and intrigues of love, 
Pair Danae was kept within her guardian's pow'r; 
But gentle Venus ſmil'd, and amorous Fove 
Knew he could ſoon unlock the door, 
And by his art ſucceſsful prove, 
Chang'd to a golden ſhow”r. 
Firft, 
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M. Firſt, he à delivered Andromeda, the daughter 
of Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, when ſhe was bound by 
the nymphs to a rock to be devoured by a ſea-moniter, 
becauſe her mother proudly preferred her beauty to 
theirs ; and when he had delivered her he took her to 
wife. After which both the mother Caſſiope, or Caſ- 


ſabeia, and the daughter, and the ſon-in-law, were 


placed among the celeſtial conſielations. His next ex- 
pedition was againſt the Gorgons,' of whom we have 
ſpoken before. He encountered with men; their 
princeſs; ſnakes ſupplied the place of hair on her head: 
He ſaw the image of her head by the brightneſs of his 
ſhield, and by the favourable aſſiſtance of Minerva 
{truck it off; he afterwards fixed it upon a-ſhield, and, 
by ſhewing it, turned many perſons into ſtone. Atlas 
was turned by the fight of it, into the mountain in 
Mauritania of that name; becauſe he rudely refuſed 
to entertain Perſeus, When Meduſa's head was cut 
off, the horſe Pegaſus ſprang from the blood which was 
ſhed on the ground: He is ſo called from ny» | Pege] 
a fy reps d becauſe he was born near the fountains 
of the ſea. This horſe had wings; and flying over the 
mountain Helicon, he ſtruck it with his hoof, andopen- 
cd a fountain, which they called in Greet, Hippzcrene ; 
and in Latin, Fons Cabballinus ; that is, the horſe-foun- 
tain. But afterward, while he drank at the fountam 
Pyrene in Corinth, where Belleraphon prepared himſelf 
for his expedition againſt the Chimera, he was by him 
taken and kept. 

Bellerephon's firſt name was Hipponus; © becauſe 
he firſt taught the art of governing horſes with a bri. 
dle: But when he had killed Bellerus, a king of Co- 
ruth, he was afterward called Bellerophontes. This 
Bellerophon, the fon of Glancus, king of Ephyra, was 
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equally beautiful and virtuous; he reſiſted all the 
temptations whereby Sthen2bea, the wife of Prætus, 
enticed him to couumit adultery ; his denial provoked 
her ſo, that in revenge ſhe accuſed the innocent 
ſtranger to her huſband. Preteus, however would 
not violate the laws of hoſpitality with the blood of 
Bellerophon; but ſent him into TLycia, to his father. in- 
law Fobates, with letters, which deſired him to 
puniſh Bellerophon, as his crime deſerved. Fobate; 
read the letters, and ſent him to fight againſt the 
Solymi, that he might be killed in battle: But he 
eaſily vanquiſhed them, and in many other dangers, 
to which he was expoſed, he always came off con- 
queror. At laſt he was ſent to kill the Chimera; 
which he undertook, and performed, when he had 
procured the horſe Pegaſus, by the help of Neptune. 
A Wherefore Jobates admired the bravery of the youth, 
and gave him one of his daughters to wife, allotting 
him alſo a part of his kingdom. Sthenobæa killed 
herſelf, when ſhe heard this. This happy ſucceſs ſo 
tranſported Bellerophon, that he endeavoured to fly 
upon Pegaſus to heaven; for which Jupiter ſtriking 
him with madneſs, he fell from his horſe into a field 
called Aleius Campus; d becauſe in that place Bellero- 
phon wandered up and down blind, to the end of 
his life: But Pegaſus was placed among the Hari. 
Some ſay that this was the occaſion of the fable 
of the Chimera. There was a famous pirate, who 
uſed to ſail in a ſhip in whoſe prow was painted a 
lion, in the ſtern a dragon, and in the body of the 
ſhip a goat deſcribed; and this pirate was Lilled by 
Bellerophon, in a long-boat that was called Pegaſus. 
From the letters which Bellerophon carried to Je- 
bates, © comes the proverb Bellerophon's letters; when 
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any one carries letters, which he imagines are wrote 
in his favour, when they are ſent to procure his ruin; 
and ſuch letters are frequently. called, The letters of 
Uriah, for the ſame reaſon, 


ä 


CHAP. VII. 


A$CULaPlIUVs. 


WII are you ſo ſilent, Paleophilus : What employs 
your thoughts ſo long ? 

P. I was obſerving that * bearded old man that 
leans upon his jointed cane, and is adorned with a 
crown of laurel, and encompaſſed about with dogs. 
Pray, fr, tell me his name, who is he, and what are 
his excellencies. | 

M. It is Eſculapius, d the god of the phyſicians and 
phyſic, and the ſon of Apollo and the nymph Coronit, 
He improved the art of phyſic, which was before 
little underſtood; and for that reaſon they accounted 
him a god. *© Apallo ſhot the nymph his mother 
when ſhe was with child of him; becauſe ſhe admit- 
ted the embraces of another young man after he had 
enjoyed her. But he repented after he had killed her, 
and opening her body, took out the child alive, and 
delivered him to be educated by the phyſician CH- 
ron, d who taught him his own art: The youth made 
ſo great a progreſs in it, that becauſe he reſtored health 
to the ſick, and ſafety to thoſe whofe condition was 
deſperate, he was thought to have a power of recalling 
the dead to life again. Whereupon Pluto, the king 
of hell, © complained to Jupiter very much that his 


— 


Lucian. in Jove Trag. b Cicero le . 2. Corn. Celſus. 
Homer. in Hymn. Ovid. Met. 1, * Virg. An. 7. 
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revenue was diminiſhed, and his ſubjects taken from 


him by means of A/culapias ; and, at length, by his 
perſuaſion Jupiter killed him with a ſtroke of 1 


e wears a crown of laurel; * becauſe that tree 
is powerful in curing many diſeaſes. By the knots in 
his ſtaff is ſignified the dithculty of the ſtudy of ph 


fic. He hath dogs painted about him, and dogs in 


his temple 3 becauſe many believe that he was born 
of uncertain parents, and expoſed, and afterward nou- 
Tiſhed by a bitch. ® Others fay, that a goat, which 
was purſued by a. dog, gave ſuck to the forſaken in. 
fant; and that the ſhepherds ſaw a /ambent flame 
playing about his head, which was the prognoſtica- 
tion of his future divinity. After that the Cyrenien; 
uſed to offer a goat to him in the ſacrifices ; either 
becauſe he was nouriſhed by a goat, as was ſaid, * or 
becauſe a goat is always in a fever; and therefore a 
goat's conſtitution is very contrary to. health, 

Pluto ſays, that they uſed to ſacriſice dunghill-cocks 


to him, which is deemed the moſt vigilant of all birds; 


for of all virtues principally wakefulneſs is neceſſary 
to a phyſician. | 
. Where was he particularly worſhiped? 

M. At Epidaurus © firſt, where he was born: After- 
ward at Rome ; becauſe, when he was ſent for thither, 
he delivered the city from a dreadful peſtilence. For 
which reaſon f a temple was dedicated to him in an 
Hand in the mouth of the Tiber, where he was wor- 
ſhiped under -the form of a great ſerpent ; for, when 
the Romans came to Epidaurus to tranſport the god 
from thence, a great ſerpent entered into the ſhip; 
and they, believing it to be M/culapius, brought it to 


1 


Vide Feſtum. d Lactant. de falf. relig. Pauſan. in 
Corinth. Didym. I. 3. apud Nat. 4 Com. in Phæ- 
done. © Liv. I. 45 et l. 10. Flori Epitome l. 11. f Suc- 
ton. in Claud. c. 25. R | 


Rome 
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m Nome with them. Others tell the ſtory thus: When 4 
us the Romans were received by the people of Epidaurus 1 
n- with all kindneſs, and were carried into the temple 1 
of Ajſculapius; the ſerpent, under whoſe image they 4 
ee worſhiped that god, went voluntarily into the {hip ;M 
in of the Romans. L 
* I can tell you nothing of the children of ÆAſculapiuß, wh 
in except their names. He had two ſons called Ma- 1 
In chaon and Podalirius, both famous phyſicians, who 13 
u- followed Agamemnon the general of the Grecians, to + 
h the Trojan war, and were very ſerviceable among 1 
n- the ſoldiers; and two daughters * Hygiza or Sanitas 4 
ne (though ſome think this was not his daughter, but 9 
a lis wife) and aſs. 9 
1 P. Is there nothing remarkable concerning his 1 
; maſter Chiron? - N 
N M. Since you aſk, I will tell you, that he was a "i 
a Centaur, and the ſon of Saturn and Phillyra ; for, when N 
h Saturn embraced that nymph, he fuddenly changed 'Y 
8 himfelf into a horſe, ® becauſe his wife Ops came a] 


+: 


in. Phillyra was with child by him, and brought 


k forth a creature, in its upper parts like a man, in F 
its lower parts like a horſe, and called it Chiron; 1 
who, when he grew up, betook himſelf into the a 
: woods ; and there learning the virtue of herbs, he 3 
, became a moſt excellent phyſician : For his {kill in 1 
, phyſic, and for his other virtues, which were mans 4 
he was appointed tutor to Achilles, inſtructed Hercules A 
; in aſtronomy, and taught Aſculapius phylic. At 1 
laſt, when he handled Hercules arrows, one of them 4 
| dipped in the poiſonous blood of the Lernean-hydra, 1 
| 1 


fell upon his foot, and gave him a wound that was 
incurable, and pains that were intolerable; inſomuch 
that he deſired to die, but could not; becauſe he was 
born of two immortal parents. Therefore at length 
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* Hygiza ſignificat ſanitatem, et Jaſo derivatur ab 
ne da, ſanare. Þ Virg. Georg. I. 3. 
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the gods tranſlated him into the firmament, where he 


now remains; for he became a conſtellation called 
Sagittarius, which is placed in the zodiac. 


r. VI. 
PROMETHEUS 


EP Rometheus the fon of Japetus, and the father ot 

Deucalion, was the firſt, (as we find in hiſtory) 
that formed a man out of clay; which he did with ſuch 
art and {kill that Minerva was amazed, and proffered 
to procure any thing from heaven, which would any 
ways complete his work. Prometheus anſwered, that 
he did not know what in heaven would be ufeful to 
him, ſince he had never ſeen heaven. Therefore 
Minerva carried him up to- heaven, and fhewed him 
all that there was to be ſeen. He obſerved that the 
heat of the ſun would be very uſeful in animating the 
man which he had formed; wherefore he lighted 2 
{tick by the wheel of the fun's chariot, and carried it 


lighted with him to the earth. This theft diſpleaſed 


Jupiter ſo much, that he ſent Pandora into the world 
to Prometheus with a box that was filled with all forts 
of evils. But Prometheus, fearing and ſuſpecting the 
matter, refufed to accept it; but his brother Epime- 
theus was not ſo cautious ; for he took it, and opened 
it, and all the evils that were in it, flew abroad among 
mankind. When he perceived what he had done, he 
immediately ſhut the box again, and by good fortune 


hindered hope from flying away, which ſtuck to the 
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* Vide Claud. Panegyr. de conſ. Hon, 
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he bottom of the box. You es remember how ſweet- 
led ly Horace ſpeaks of this theft of Prome!hus. 

Jupiter puniſhed Prometheus in this manner: He 
commanded Mercury ® to bind him to the mountain 
Caucaſus; and then he ſent an eagle to him there, 
which continually gnawed his liver. Yet ſome ſay, 
© that he was not puniſhed, becauſe he ſtole fire from 
heaven, but becauſe he had made woman, which, 

they ſay, is the moſt pernicious ercature in the 
world. 

To this Nicander adds another fable. 4 When 
mankind had received the fire of Premetheus, ſome 
ungrate fully diſcovered this theft to Jupiter, who 
gave them the gift of perpetual youth. They put this 
giſt upon an afs's* back, that it might be brought to 
the earth. The aſs in his journey was thirſty, and 
came to a ſpring to drink; but a water-ſerpent would 
not ſuffer him, unlefs the aſs would give him the bur- 
den which he earried: The aſs gave it him; and 
hence it comes to paſs, that, when the ſerpent is old, 
he caſts his ſkin and ſeems to grow young again. 


* lth. 


© Audax omnia perpeti 
Cent humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 
Audax lapeti genus, 
Ignem fraude mala gentil us intulit + 
Poft ignem etherea domo _ 
Subdudtum, macies et nova febrium 
Terris incubuit cohort : 
Semoltque prius tarda necęſſitas | | 
| Lethi corripuit gradum. Hor. Carm. I. . 
No pow'r the pride of mortals can coutroul : 
Prone to new crimes, by ſtrong preſumption driv'n 
With ſacrilegions hands Prometheus ſtole 
Celeſtial fire, and bore it down from heav'n ; 
The fatal preſent brought on mortal race 
An ermy of diſeaſes ; death began 
With vigour then to mend his halting pace, 
And found a moſt compendious way to man. 
Heſiod. in Theogon, © Menander Poeta, In Theor. 
P 5 Prometheus 
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Prometheus had been ſerviceable to Jupiter, for he 
diſcovered to Jupiter his father Saturn's conſpiracy, 
and prevented the marriage of Jupiter and The, 
which he foreſaw would be fatal; wherefore Jupiter 
fuffered Hercules to ſhoot the eagle, and ſet Prometheu 
at liberty. 

This perhaps is the meaning of the fable: Prem. 
theus (whoſe name is derived * from a word denotin 
foreſight and providence) was a very prudent perſon; 
And becauſe he reduced the men that were before rude 
and favage to the precepts of humanity, he was feign. 
ed from thence to have made men out of the dirt : And 
becauſe he was diligent in obſerving the motions of 
the ſtars from the mountain Caucaſus, therefore the 
ſaid that he was chained there. To which they added, 


that he flole fire from the gods, becauſe he invented 


the way of ſtriking fire out of the flint; or was the 
firſt that diſcovered the nature of lightning. And 
laſtly, becauſe he applied his mind to bis ſtudy with 
great care and ſolicitude, ® therefore they imagined 
an eagle preying upon his liver continually. 

P. You ſaid juſt now, that he was the father of 
Deucation ; did you mean him who repaired the race 
of mankind, which was almoſt extinct ? 

M. Yes, I mean the ſame Deucalion. 


When he 


reigned in The aly, there was ſo great a deluge, that 


the whole earth was overflowed by it, and all mankind 


entirely deſtroyed, excepting only Deucalion and Pyrrbs. 


his wife. Thoſe two were carried in a thip upon 
the mountain Parnaſſus; and when the waters were 


abated, they conſulted the oracle of Themis, to know: 


by what means. mankind ſhould again be reſtored. 


he oracle anſwered, that mankind would be reſtored, 


If they caſt the bones of their great mother behind 
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« them.” By magna mater the oracle meant the earth» 
and by her bones, the fones : Wherefore caſting the 
ſtones behind their backs, a prodigious miracle en- 
ſued; a for thoſe ſtones that were thrown by Deucalion 
became men, and thoſe that were thrown by Pyrrha 
became women. The occaſion of which fable was 


this: Deucalion and his wife were very pious, and by 


the example of their lives, and the ſanctity of their 
manners, they ſoftened the men and women, who 
before were fierce and hard like ſtones, into ſuch 


gentleneſs and mildneſs, that they obſerved the rules 


of civil ſociety and good behaviour. 


* — — — 


— 


Saxa 

Miſa viri manibus faciem traxere virorum : - 
Et de femineo reparata eſt femina jactu. 

Inde genus durum ſumus, 


Et documenta damus qua fimus origine nati. Ovid. Met, 1. 


— And of the ſtones | 
Thoſe thrown by man the form of men endue, 

And thoſe were women which the woman threw : 
Hence we a hardy race inur'd to pain; 


Our actions our original proclaim. 


QOH: . 
ArL A8. 


E HO is he that ſuſtains the heavens u 
W his ſhoulders? e 
M. It is Atlas, king of Mauritania, the ſon of 
Japetus, and brother of Prometheus; who was for- 
warned by an oracle, that he ſhovld be almoſt ruined 
by one of the ſons of Jupiter, and thereſore reſolved to 
give entertainment to no ſtranger at all. At laſt Per- 


ſeus (who was begotten by Jupiter) travelled by chance 


through A4las's comes, and deſigned, in civility, 
. ; to 
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fo viſit him. But the king excluded him the conry; 
which inhumanity provoked him ſomuch, that putting 
his ſhield which 4 carried with him before the eyes 
of Atlas, and thewing him the head of Meduſa, he 


turned him into the mountain of his own name; which 


is ſo high, that it is believed to touch the heaveng, 
Virgil makes mention of him ® in the fourth book of 
his Aneid. 

The reaſon why the poets feigned that Atlas ſuf. 
tained the heavens on his ſhoulders, was this: Atl 
was a very famous aſtronomer, and the firit perſon 
who underſtood and taught the doCtrine of the ſphere; 
and on the ſame account the poet tells us, that his 
daughters were turned into ſtars. | 
P. How many daughters had he, and what were 
their names? 


MH. By his wife Pleione he had ſeven daughters, 


' whoſe names were Electra, Halcyone, Cæleno, Mais, 


Aﬀterope; Taygete, and Merope, and were called by one 
common name, Pleiades: And by his wife Zthra, * 
he had ſeven other daughters, and their names were 
Ambroſia, Endera, Paſitheo, Coronis, Plexaxis, Pytho, 
and T yche ; and theſe were called by one common 


name, Flyades. | 


—_ 


itt... —_—— 


* Herodotus in Melpomene. 

>. Jamque volans apicem et latera ardua cernit 

Atlantis duri, cælumqus vertice fulcit : 

Atlantis cinctum aſſidue cui nubibus atris 
Piniſerum caput, et vento pulſatur et imbri: 

Nix humeros infuſa tegit; tum flumina mento 

Precipitant ſenis, et glacie riget horrida barba- 

Now ſees the top of Atlas, as he flies, 

Whoſe brawny back ſuppor's the ſtarry ſkies : 
Alas, whoſe head with piny foreſts crown'd, 

Is beaten by the winds, with foggy vapours bound: 
_ Snows hide his ſhoulders ; from benearh his chin 

The founts of rolling ſtreams their race begin. 
_ © Orid, Faſtorum 5, ® Aratus in Aſtron. 
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P. Why were thele latter daughters called Hyades ? 
M. From * a word which in the Greet language 
ſignifies 79 rain, becauſe, when they riſe or ſet, they 
cauſe great rain z and therefore the Latins called them 


d $,cule (that is, favine) becauſe the continual rain 


that they cauſe, makes the road ſo muddy, that they 
ſeem to delight in dirt, like ſwine. © Others derive 
their names from Hyas their brother, who was devour- 
ed by a lion: His ſiſters were fo immoderately afflict- 
ed and grieved at his death, that Jupiter in compaſſion 
changed them into ſeven ſtars, which appear in the 
head of Taurus. And they are july called Hyades, 
! becauſe ſhowers of tears flow from their eyes to this 
day. 8 

P. Why were the daughters firſt mentioned called 
Pleiades ? 

M. Their name is derived from a Greek word ſig- 
nifying © ſailing,” For, when theſe ſtars ariſe, they 
portend good weather to navigators. Becauſe they 
riſe in * the ſpring-time, the Raman call them Ver- 
giliæ: Although others think that they are called Plei- 
ades s from their number, becauſe they never appear ſin- 

le, but altogether, except Merope, who is fcarce ever 
oo for ſhe is aſhamed that ſhe married Si/yphus, a 
mortal man, when all the reſt of the ſiſters married 
ods : b Others call this obſcure ſtar Electra, becauſe 

e held her hand before her eyes, and would not look 

upon the deſtruction of Trey. The Hyades were placed 


— — 


— 


1 Are ry vey, id eſt, pluere. a 

Navita quas Hyades Graius ab imbre vocat, 

From rain the ſailors call them Hyades. 

d Suculz, quemadmodum eas Græci vocant uc, id eſt, 
ſues. Aulus Gell. I. 13. c. 9. © Euripid. in Jove. 
* Hñeſiodus in Theog. Aro +v , a navigando z 
commodum enim tempus navigationi oſtendunt. f Ver- 
giliæ dictæ a verno tempore quo exoriuntur. #Quati 
vie, hoc eſt, plures, quod nunquam fingulz apparent, 
led omnes und. 2 Onid, Fall. 4. 
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among the ſtars, becauſe they bewailed immoderately 
the death of their brother Hyas; and the Pleiade, 
were tranſlated into heaven, becauſe they inceſſantiy 
lamented the hard fate of their father 4z/as, who waz 
converted into a mountain. But let us ſpeak a little 
about their uncle Heſperus. 

Heſperus was the brother-of Atlas, and, becauſe he 
lived ſome time in Italy, that country was called an. 
ciently Heſperia from him. He frequently went up to 


the top of the mountain Atlas to view the ſtars : At 


laſt he went up, and came down from the mountain no 
more. This made the people imagine that he was car- 
ried up into heaven, whereupon they worſhiped him 
as a god; and called a very bright ſtar from his 
name, Heſperus, Heſper, Heſperugo, Veſper, and Veſpe- 


- rugo, which is called the evening ſtar and, ſets after 


the ſun : But, when it riſes before the ſun, it is called 
coc | Phoſphorus] or Lucifer; that is the morning 
ſtar. Farther, this Heſperus had three daughters, Egle, 
Prethuſa, and Heſperethuſa ; who, in general, were 
called the Heſperides. And it was ſaid, that, in their 
gardens trees were planted which bore golden fruit: 

beſe trees were guarded by a watchful dragon, 
that Hercules killed ; and he carried away the golden 
apples. Hence the phraſe, * To give ſome of the 


apples of the Hęſperides, that is, to give à great and 


ſplendid gift. 
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CHAP. X 


OnrPyeHEvs and AMPHION.. 


\ "$49 ſee Orpheus and Amphion are drawn in the 


ſame manner, and almoſt in the ſame colours, 


becauſe they both excelled in the ſame art, namely in 


muſic ; in which they were fo ſkilful, that by playing 
on the harp, they moved not only men, but beaſts, 
and even ſtones. h 

Orpheus, the ſon of Apollo by Calliope the muſe, with 
the harp that he. received from his father, played and 
ſang ſo ſweetly, that he tamed wild beaſts, ſtayed the 
courſe of rivers, and made whole woods follow him. 
He deſcended with the ſame harp into Hell, to re- 
cover from Flats and Proſerpine his wife Eurydice, who 
had been killed by a ſerpent, when ſhe fled from the 
violence of Arifteus. And here he fo charmed both the 
king and queen with the ſweetneſs of his muſic, 
that they permitted his wife to return to life again 


upon this condition, that he ſhould not look upon 


her till they were both arrived upon earth: But 
ſo impatient and eager was the love of Orpheus, that 
he could not perform the condition: Wherefore ſhe 


was taken back again into Hell. Hereupon Orpheus 


reſolved for the future to live a widower ; and with 
his example alienated the minds of mapy others from 
the love of women. This ſo provoked the Menades 
and Bacchæ, that they tore him in pieces: Though 
other authors aſſign another reaſon of his death, viz. 
that the women, by the inſtigation of Yenus, were 
fo inflamed with the love of him, that ſtriving to run 
into his embraces, and quarrelling with one another, 
which ſhould have him, they tore him in pieces. His 
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bones were afterward gathered by the muſes, and te, 
poſed in a ſepulchte, not without tears; and his hary 
was made the conſtellation of Lyra. 

Amphion was the ſon of Jupiter by Antiope. Here. 
ceived his lute and harp from Mercury; and * with jt; 
ſound moved the ſtones ſo regularly, that they compo- 
fed the walls of the city of Thebes, 

The fable may thus interpreted: Orpheus and Au. 
* phion were ſo eloquent, that they perſuaded thoſe why 
lived a wild and ſavage life before, to embrace the 
| rules and manners of civil fociety.. 

"i; Arion is a proper companion for thefe two muſicians, 
' 4 and I wonder that his image is not in this place. For 
N 


he was a lyric poet of Methymna in the iſland of Ly 
bos, and gained immenſe riches by his art. d When 
he was travelling from Le/bos into Haly, his compani. 
ons attempted to rob him of his wealth: But having 
1 intreated the ſeamen to ſuffer him to play on his har 
kat before they caſt him into the ſea, © he played ſo 
ls: ſweetly, that, when he had caſt himſelf into the ſea, a 
i dolphin, drawn thither by the ſweetneſs of his muſic, 
1 received him on his back, 4 and carried him to Teneds, 
18 The dolphin for this kindneſs was carried into heaven 
1 and made a conſtellation, 
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Didus et Amphion, Thebane conditor urbic, | 
Saxa movere ſono te ſludinis et prece blanda 
| Ducere quo vellet. Horat. de Arte Horat, 
i i 1 Amphion too, as ſtory goes, could call 
1 Obedient ſtones to make the Theban wall. 
wy | He led them as he pleas'd : The rocks obey'd, ; 
1 And danc'd in order to the tunes he play'd. 
| b Pauſ. in Bœotic. © Herod. in Clio. 
1 Ille ſedet, citharamque tenet, pretiumque vehendi 
Cantat, et equoreas carmine mulcet aquas. Ov. Faſt, 2. 
He on his crouching back fits all at eaſe, 
With harp in band, by which he calms the ſeas, 


ud ber bis palſage with a ſong he pays. 
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b 
| | 
S AL 1 | 
f 
Fo 1 ACHILLES. 5 
N [ 
) | 
FT 1 was the fon of Peleus by Thetis, His mo- {MN 
1. ther plunged him in the Stygian waters when he 13 
rho was an infant; which made his whole body ever after 3, 
the invulnerable, excepting that part of his foot by which 1 
he was held when he was waſhed. Others ſay, that 4 
1 Thetis hid him in the night under a fire, * after the had if 
or mo inted him in the day with ambrgfa ; whence at firſt þ 
9 he was called Pyriſous, becauſe he eſcaped ſafe from the 10 
en fire, and afterward Achilles, d becauſe he had but one 


ni. lip, for he licked the ambrofia from his other lip, ſo 
that the fire had power to burn it off. Others again 
report, © that he was brought up by Chiron the Centaur; 
and fed, inſtead of milk, with the entrails of lions, 
and the marrow of boars and bears; ſo that by that 
means he received immenſe greatneſs of ſoul, and 
mighty ſtrength of body. From him thoſe who 
greatly excelled in ſtrength were called Achilles; * and 
an argument is called Achilleum, when no objeCtion 
can weaken or diſprove it. 

Thetis, his mother, had heard from an oracle, that 
he ſhould be killed in the expedition againſt Troy. On 
the other hand, Calchas the diviner had declared, that 
Troy could not be taken without him. By the cun- 
ning of Ulyſſes he was forced to go: For when his mo- 
ther Thetis hid him in a b-arding-fehool (in Gynecæo) in 
the iſland Scyros (one of the Cyclades) in the habit of 
a virgin, among the daughters of King Lycapedes, 
Ulyjes diſcovered: the trick : For, he went hier in 
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by chance, ſaw her upon the walls of the city, fell 
in love with her, and defired to marry her: Pr. 
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the diſguiſe of a merchant, and brought with him ſe. 
veral goods to ſell : The king's daughters, as is che 
temper of women, began to view and handle curi. 
ouſly the bracelets, the glaſſes, the necklaces, and 
other female ornaments. But Achilles, on the coy. 
trary, laid hold of the targets, fitted the helmet 
to his head, brandiſhed the ſwords, and placed then 
to his fide. Thus Uly/zs plainly diſcovered Achille 
from among the virgins, and compelled him to go tg 
the war, after that Vulcan, by Thetis? intreaty, had given 
kim impenetrable armour. Achilles, at Troy, killed 
Hector the fon of Priamus, and was killed himſelf by 
Paris, by a trick of Polyxena: * And all the nymphs 
and muſes are ſaid to have lamented his death. 

This Pelyxena was the daughter of Priamus king 
of Troy, a virgin of extraordinary beauty: Achille 


amus conſented :. They met in the temple of Apollo to 
folemnize the marriage; where Paris, the brother 
of Hector, coming in privately, and lurking behind 
Apollo's image, ſuddenly ſhot Achilles with an arroy, 
in that part of his foot in which only he was vulnera- 
ble. After this Troy was taken, the ghoſt of Achil- 
les demanded ſatisfaction for the murder, and the 


Grecians appealed him by offering the blood of Pals 
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* Lycophron. in Alcxand. 
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* H A P. XII. 


ULYSSES. 


72 was ſo named, becauſe when his mother 
was travelling, as ſome ſay, in the iſland of 1thaca, 
or as others ſay, in Beotia, ſhe fell down on the * road, 
and brought him into the world. He was the ſon of 
Laertes and Anticlea. His wife was Penelope, a lady 
highly famed for her prudenee and virtue. He was 
unwilling that the Trojan war ſhould part him and his 
dear wife; wherefore to avoid the expedition, he pre- 
tended to be mad, Jong different beaſts to the ſame 
plough, and ſowing the furrows with ſalt. But this 
pretence was detected by Palamedes, who threw his in- 
fant ſon into the furrow, whilſt Uly/cs was ploughing, 
to ſee whether Mes would ſuffer the plough-ſhare to 
wound him or no. When he came where his ſon lay, 
he turned the plough another way, for fear of hurt- 
ing him. This aCtion ſhewed him to be by no means 
mad: And his father conſequently ſent him to the war. 
He was of infinite ſervice to the Greeks, by removing 
the obſtacles which prevented them from taking the 
town they then beſieged. He obtained the ar- 


rows of Hercules from Philoctetes, and brought them a- 


gainſt Trey. He brought away the aſhes of Laomedon 


which were preſerved upon the gate Scæa in Troy. He 


ſtole the Palladium from the ſame city. He killed 
Rheſus king of Thrace, and took his horſes, before 
they had taken the water of the river Xanthus. In 


which things the deſtiny of Troy Was wrapped up. 
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* Grzce Ofcom ab ofoc via; quod in ipſa via ejus ma- 
ter iter faciens lapſa illum peperit. Vide Nat. Com. et 
Homerum in Odyſſ. As 
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companions their former ſhapes again. After which 
Circe and he were reconciled, and he had by her Te. . 
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For if the Trojans hadfpreſerved them, the town coy 
never have been conquered. 

Afterward he contended with Ajax (the ſon of 7; 
lamon and Heſione, who was the ſtouteſt of all the Gy, 
czans except Achilles) before judges, for the arms d 
Achilles. The judges were perſuaded by the eloqueng 
of Uly/es, gave ſentence in his favour, and aſſigned th 
arms to him. This diſappointment made Ajax nnd 
whereupon he killed himſelf, and his blood was turn, 
ed into the violet. 

When Uly/es departed from Troy to return home, 
he ſailed backward and forward twenty years; fn 
contrary winds and ill weather hindered him fron 
coming home. In which time, 1. He put out the 
eye of Polyphemus with a fire-brand; and ſailing from 
thence to Æolia, he obtained from Moluc, all the wind 
which were contrary to him, and put them intoleathen 
bags. His companions believing that the bags wen 
filled with money, and not with wind, intended ty 
rob him; wherefore, when they came almoſt to Ihr 
they untied the bags, and the wind guſhed out, and 
blew him back to 22 again. 2. When Circe hal 


turned his companions into beafts, he firſt fortihed * 
himſelf againſt her charms with the antidote that Bu 
Mercury had given him, and then ran into her cave: Wi ge 


with his ſword drawn, and forced her to reſtore his all 


ginur. 3. He went down into hell, to know his fu: 
ture fortune from the prophet Tirefas. 4. When 
he ſailed to the jſlands of the Sirens, he ſtopped the 
ears of his companions, and bound hunfelf with ſtrong Wl x 
rope to the ſhip's maſt ; whereby he avoided the dan- 


-gerous ſnares into which, by their charming voice, 


they led men. 5. And laſtly, after the ſhip was broken 
and wrecked by the waves, he eſcaped by ſwimming, 
and came naked and alone to the port of Phaacia. 
where Naufica, the daughter of king Alcinous, _ 
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im hid among the young trees, and entertained him 
willy; and when his companions were found, and 
he ſhip refitted, he was ſent aſleep into Ithaca, where 
ullas awaked him, and adviſed him to put on the 
chit of a beggar. Then he went to his ncat-herds, 
here he found his ſon Telemachus ; and from thence 


: e went home in a diſguiſe. Where, after he had 
1 eccived ſeveral affronts from the wooers of Pene- 
iz by the aſſiſtance of the neat-herds, and his 


on, to whom he diſcovered himſelf, he ſet upon 
them, and killed them all; and then received his Pe- 
nelope. 


* Penelepe, the daughter of Icarus, was a rare and 
* erſect example of chaſtity. For, though it was 
a enerally thought that her huſband Uly/zs was dead, 


fince he had been abſent from her twenty years: 
neither the deſires of her parents, nor the ſolicita- 


* tions of her lovers, could prevail on her to marry 
ere mocher man, and to violate the promiſes of con- 
| WY bncy, which ſhe gave to her huſband when he de- 
i barted. For, when many noblemen courted her, 
nd eren threatened her with ruin unleſs ſhe declared 
u bich of them ſhould marry her, ſhe defired that the 
choice might be deferred till ſhe had finiſhed that 
an veedle-work about which ſhe was then employed: 


ne but, undoing by night what ſhe had worked by day, 
he delayed them till Uly/es returned and killed them 
+ W- Hence came the proverb “ to weave Penelope's 


ſtroys what the other has wrought. 


en = 3 


5 * Penelopes telam texere, id eſt,, inanem operam ſumere, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


ORTO N. 


B. \ \ 7HAT was the birth of Orion? 
I. M 


However I will conceal nothing fro 


that he was born from the urine of Fupiter, 
and Mercury: For when the 


were benighted, and forced to lodg 
cottage, whoſe name was Hircus. 


m handſomely as the meanneſs of his conditigy 


that he promiſed his wife when ſhe died, 


marry again, and yet, that he extremely deſired to hay 


a ſon. This pious defire pleaſed the gods, and i 
conſented to his requeſt, and moiſtened the hide of n 
Ox (on which they were entertained) with their uring 


commanding him to bury it ten months: After which 


he dug it up, and found in it a newborn chi 
which from this occaſion he called Urion, or Orim, 


Orion, when young, was a conſtant companion 


dana: But becauſe his love to the goddeſs exceeds! 
the bounds of modeſty, or becauſe as ſome ſay, k 
is bc y very indecently 

and boaſted that he could out-run and ſubdue the 
wildeſt and fierceſt beaſts, his arro 


diſpleaſed the Earth; whetefore the ſent a ſcorpio 
which killed him. He was afterward carried to the 
eavens, and there made a conſtellation ; which i 


thought to predict fou] weather when it does not ap- 


pour, and fair when it is viſible 3 whence the poets cal 
him Zempe/ttious or Aormy Orion. 


Nimbofas Orion. Virg. En. nam o ſignificat turld 
wo veo, unde etiam ipſe nomen ſumpſiſſe a nonnullis judicatut 


CHAP 


odeſty will hardly let me tell you! 
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CHAT. . 


Os IRIS, AIs, and SERAPIS. 


SIRIS, Apis, and Serapis, are three different 
names of one and the ſame god, therefore they 

are not to be ſeparated in our diſcourſe. 5 
Oris was the ſon of Jupiter, by Niobe, the daugh- 
ter of Phoroneus. He was king of the Argives many 
years: But he was ſtirred up by the deſire of glory, 
to leave his kingdom to his brother Egialus; where- 
fore he ſailed into Egytt, to ſeek a new name, and new 
kingdoms there. The Egyptians were not ſo much 
overcome by his arms, as obliged to him by his cour- 
teſies and great kindneſs toward them. After which 
he married Io, the daughter of Inachus, whom Jupiter 
formerly turned into a cow, as we ſaid above: But, 
when by her diſtraction ſhe was driven into Egypt, her 
former thape was again reſtored, and ſhe married _ 
and inſiruted the Egyptians in letters. Wherefore, 
both ſhe and her huſband attained to divine honours, 
and were thought immortal by that people. But Oris 
ſhewed that he was mortal : for he was killed by his 
brother Typhon. Jo (afterward called Je) ſought him 
a great while : and when ſhe had found him at laſt in a 
cheſt, ſhe laid him in a monument in an iſland near to 
Memphis, which iſland is encompaſſed by that fad and 
fatal lake, the Styx. And becauſe when ſhe ſought him 
the had uſed dogs, who by their excellent virtue of 
ſmelling might diſcover fe. fes he was hid, thence the 
antient cuſtom came, * that dogs went firft in ay 
anmverſary proceſſion in honour of This. And the 
people carefully and religiouſly worſhiped a god with 
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a dog's head, called Anubis; which god the Poetz 
commonly call, Barker, a god half a dog, a dyg ha 
4 W man, He is allo called © Hermanubis ; bn 
his ſagacity is ſo great, that ſome think him to be the 
ſame with Mercury. But let us return to Oris and 
Shs. 
. the body of Ofris was interred, there 25 
peared to the Egyptians a ſtately beautiful ox; the 
Egyptians thought that it was Oris, wherefore they 
worſhiped it, and called it Apis, which in the Foy. 
tian language ſignifies an ox. But becauſe his body 
after his death, was found ſhat up in a * chef, he wa 
- afterward from thence called Sorapic; and by the 


change of a letter, Serapis: as we ſhall ſee more clear. 


ly and particularly by and by, when I have obſcrre 
what Plutarch ſays that Ofiris was thought to be the 
fun. His name comes from Os, which in the Egy- 
tian language fignifies much, and iris an eye; and his 
image was a /ceptre, in the top of which was placed 
an eye. So that Oris ſignifies the ſame as couuytny; 
L Palyophthalmos | many-eyed, which agrees very well u 
the ſun, who ſeems to have ſo many eyes as he hath 
rays, by which he ſees, and makes all things viſible, 

Some ſay that I/ is Pallas, others Terra, others 
Ceres, and many the moon; for ſhe is painted ſome- 
times © horned, as the moon appears in the increaſe, 
and wears black garments, becauſe the moon ſhines in 
the night. In her right-hand ſhe held a cymbal, and 
in her left a bucket. Her head was crowned with the 
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* Latratorem, ſemicanem deum, Virg. En. 8. b Semi. 
hominem canem. Ovid. Metam. 9. Lucan. ſeduli. 
© Plut. in Oſiride. Serv. in En. 8. © zopo; ſignificat ar- 
cam, in qua inventum eft illius corpus incluſum. 
Kipxopopers id eſt, cornigera afftingebatur, ad Luur 
creſcentis ſimilitudinem, et A nigris veſtibus in- 
duta, quod luna luceat in tenebris. Vide Servium. nu. 8, 
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feathers of a vulture; for, among the Zgyprians, that 
bird is ſacred to uns; and AA ab they adorned the 
the tops of their porches with the feathers of a vulture. 
The prieſts of /, called after her own name Thraci, 
2 ab{tained from the fleſh of /auine and ſbecp; they 
uſed no d /alt to their meat, leſt they ſhould violate 
their e They ſhaved their heads, 4 _y 


wore paper ſhoes, and a ? linen veſt, becauſe /e fir 


f Linigera, and alſo 5 Inachis, from Inachus, her father. 
By the name of [fs is uſually underſtood bien. 
And accordingly, upon the pavement of the temple, 
there was this inſcription : * am every thing that 
„ hath been, and is, and ſhall be, nor hath any mor- 
© tal opened my veil.” 

By the means of this Is, * Iphis, a young virgin 
of Crete, the daughter of Lygdus and Telethuſa, was 
changed into a man. For when Lygdus went a jour- 
ney he comma ded his wife, who was then big with 
child, if the brought a daughter, that ſhe ſhould not 
educate her, but leave her expoſed in the fields to 
periſh by want. Telethu/a brought forth, indeed, a 
daughter, but was very unwilling to loſe her child 
therefore ſhe dreſſed it in a boy's habit, and called it 
I»5, which is a common name to boys and girls. 
The father returned from his journey, and believed 
both his wife and his daughter, who perſonated ' a 
lon: And, as ſoon as ſhe was marriageable, her fa- 
ther, who {till thought that ſhe was a man, married 
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* Alian, lib. de anim. Herodot. I. 2. b Plut. Symp. 5. 
c. 10. © Cal. Rhodigin. 5. c. 12. 4 Herodot. I. 1. Claud. 


4 Hon, conſ. f Ovid. de Ponto El. 1. ® Propert. I. 1. 
et 2. 


d Eye tαν Trav T0 yEYOWI, S Ov, & teu e, & re t TETACY 
uc 741 Nr αe,ỹ]‘n le. Ego ſum quicquid fuit, eſt, erit; 
nec meum quiſquam mortalium peplum retexit. Plut. in 1. 


» Ovid Metam. 1. 9. 
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her to the beautiful Janthe They went to the temple 


to celebrate the marriage. The mother was mightil 
concerned; and, as they were going, ſhe begged the 
favourable aſſiſtance of Iſs, who heard her prayers 
and changed the virgin his into a moſt beautify 
young man. Now let us come to Serapis and Api; x; 
ain. | | 
5 Though Serapis, of whoſe name we gave the Em 
mology before, was the god of the £gyptians, yet he wit 
worſhiped at Greece, * and eſpecially at Athens, b an 
alſo at Rome. Among different nations he had dif. 
ferent names; for he was called ſometimes © Fupite 
Ammon, ſometimes Pluto, Bacchus, Eſculapius, and 
ſometimes Ofiris. His name was reckoned abomins 
ble by the Grecians; © for all names of ſeven letters, 
le ypaupale LHeptagrammata] are by them eſteemel 
infamous. Some ſay, that Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagu, 
procured the effigies of him at Pontus, from the king 
of Sinops, and dedicated a magnificent temple to him, 
at Alexandria. Eruſebius calls him prince of eil 
demons. A flaſk was placed * upon his head; and 
near him a creature with three heads; a dog) 
on the right-ſide, a wolf's on the left-ſide, and 1 
lion's head in the middle. A /hate with his fold 
encompaſſed them, whoſe head hung down unto the 
god's right-hand, with which he bridled the terrible 
monſter. There was beſides, in almoſt all the tem- 
ples where Serapis and Ii were worſhiped, an image 
which preſſed its lips with its finger. Varro ſays, th! 
meaning of this was, that no one ſhould dare to fa 
that theſe gods had been men formerly ; and the laws 
inflicted death upon hun who ſaid that Serapis wat 


once a mortal man. 


8 4 - 2 „ * 


2 Pauſan. in Attic. Þ Publ. Victor. © Tacitus, |. 20 
Plut. de Oſiride. © Porphyrius, © Prep. Evangelic- 
Þb. 4. f Macrob. in Saturnal: | 


C Ajit, 


* 
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Apis, of whom we ſpake ſomething above, * was 
king of the Argivi, and being tranſported from thence 
into Egypt, became Serapis, or the greateſt of all 
the gods of Egypt. After the death of Serapis, the 
;x, that we mentioned a little before, ſucceeded in his 
place. D Pliny deſcribes the form and quality of this 
ix, thus: An ox, ſays he, in Egypt, is worſhiped as 
a god. They call him Apis. He is thus marked; there 
is a white ſhining ſpot upon his right-fide, horns 
like the moon in its increaſe, and a node under its 
tongue, which they call Gantharis. His body, © ſays 
Herodotus, was all black: In his forehead he had a 
white, ſquare, ſhining figure : the effigies 0 an eagle 
in his Lack; and, beſides that Cantharit in his mouth, 
he had hair of two ſorts in his fai. But Pliny goes 
on: If he lives beyond an appointed period of time, 
« they drowned him in the prieſt's fountain; then the 
« prieſts ſhave their heads, mourn and lament, and 
« ſeek another to ſubſtitute in his room. When they 
ce have found one, he is brought by the prieſts to Mem- 
« his, He hath two chapels, which they call cham- 
bers, which are the oracles of the people. In one of 
e which he foretels good, in the other ill. He gives 
« anſwer in private, and takes meat from them that 
© conſult him. He refuſed meat from the hand of 
© Germanicus Ceſar, who died not long after. He acts, 
« for the molt part, in ſecret : But when he pleaſes to 


appear publicly, the officers go before and clear the 


© way; and a flock of boys attend him, ſinging ver- 
« {es to his honour. He ſcems to underſtand things, 
and to expect worſhip. Once a year a cow is ſhown 
« into him, who hath her marks (though different 
« f:5m his) and this cow 1s always both found and 
« killed the ſame day. So far Pliny. To which Elian 
« adds, That the cow that conceived Apis, conceives 


— 


Auguſt. de civitate Dei, lib. 18.“ Plin. in Hiſt. Nat. 
I 9. c. 40. Herodot |. 3. 
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« him by a bull, but by lightning.” * Camby/es, king 
of Aſſyria, gave no credit to theſe trifles; and ſtruck 
Abit in the thigh with his ſword, to ſhew, by the 
wound's bleeding, that he was no god: But his ſacri. 
lege did not paſs (as they pretend) unpuniſhed. 


n Epiphan. ap. Syr. 


APPENDIX: 


PP NN 


en 


VIRTUES AND VICES 


Which have been DRIriEv. 


Of the GonDrssss that mate the Gops. 


4 goddeſſes (whoſe images are ſmall, and 

all painted in one picture) are the virtues ; by 
whoſe favour not only the dii adſcriptitii, but all 
the other gods beſides, were advanced to heaven, 
and honoured with the utmoſt veneration. You ſee 
ſome vices among them (for they had altars dedicated 
to them too) which, like ſhades, increaſe the luſtre 
of the wirtuesz whoſe brightneſs is doubled by the 
reflection of the colours. To both of them there are 
adjoining ſome gods, either favouring or oppoſing 
them. I ſhall ſay ſomething briefly of them, accord- 
mg to my deſign. | 


23 CHAP. 
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CHAP. 
SECT. I. The VirTves and Goop Drirr1ss, 


FH E antients not only worſhiped the ſeveral 
18 ſpecies of virtues, but alſo Virtue herſelf, as 3 
goddeſs. Therefore, firſt of her, and then of the 
others. 


SECT. II. VI Rrut and Honouk. 


F. derives her name from vir, becauſe wirtue is 
the moſt manly ornament. à She was eſteemed a 
goddeſs, d and worſhiped in the habit of an elderly 
matron fitting upon a ſquare ſtone. M. Marcellus 
dedicated a temple to her; and placed another near 
it, that was dedicated to Honour: "The temple of 
Virtue was the paſſage to the temple of Honour ; by 
which was ſignified, that by virtue alone true honcur 
is attained, The prieſts ſacrificed to Honour with bare 
heads, and we uſually uncover our heads when we 
ice honourable and worthy men; and ſince henour it- 
felf is valuable and eſtimable, it is no wonder if ſuch 
reſpect is ſhewn in celebrating its ſacrifices. 


— —_ — 


* Ciceronis Queſt. Tuſc. 2. Auguſt. 4. de Civitate 
Dei, c. 10 © Liv. L 2. | | 


ral 
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SECT H. Fairn 


. had a temple at Rome, near the Capitol, 
which * Numa Pompilius (as it is ſaid) firſt conſe- 
crated to her. * Her ſacrifices were performed with- 
out ſlaughter, or bloodſhed. The heads and hands 
of the prieſts were covered with a white cloth when 


they ſacrificed; becauſe fazth ought to be cloſe and ſecret. 


Virgil calls her © Cana Fides; either from the candour of 


the mind, from whence fidelity proceeds; or becauſe 


faith is chiefly obſerved by aged perſons. The /ymbcl 
of this goddeſs was a white dog, which is a faithful 
creature. 4 Another ſymbo/ of her was two hands 
jzined; or two young /adies ſhaking hands. For, © * by 
„giving the right-hand, they engaged their faith for 
« their future friendſhip. 


— — 


2 Cicero de Officiis. Þ Dion. Halicarn. I. 2. Servius 


in Aneid. 1. and 8. © Statins, Thebaid. 1. © Dextra 
data fidem future amicitiæ ſanciebant. Liv. l. 21. 


Ser. 


Her had a temple at Rome, in the herb-mar- 

ket, which was unfortunately burnt down with 
lightning. f Grraldus ſays, that he hath ſeen her /- 
h in a golden coin of the emperor Adrian. She 
was deſcribed in the form of a woman ſtanding, her 
left-hand lightly held up the ſkirts of her garments, 
ſhe leaned on her elbow, and in her right-hand 
held a plate, on which was placed a ciberium (a 
ſort of cup) ſhaped like a flower, with this inſcrip- 
tion, S PES P. R. © The hope of the people of 


f Synta gm. I. r. 
Q 4 Rome 
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'« and they both were afterwards maintained at the 
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Rome. We have already related in what manner Hy, 
was left and preſerved in the bottom of Pandora; 
box. | 


SECT. V. Joer. 


Nice was deſcribed like a virgin with a piercing 

ſtedfaſt eye, a ſevere brow, her aſpect awful, 
noble, and venerable. Among the Egyptians, Alex. 
ander ſays, that ſhe has no head; and that her left. 
hand was ſtretched forth and open. The Greeks cal. 
led her Ara, as we ſaid before. 


SECT. VI. PisTY. 


P had a chapel dedicated to her at Nome, by 
Atilius, the duumvir, in the place where that } 
woman lived, who fed her mother in'priſon with the 
milk*of her breaſts. The ſtory is this: “ The mo- pl 
ther was puniſhed with impriſonment ; her daugh- a 
ter, who was an ordinary woman, then gave ſuck; 
* the came to the priſon frequently, and the goaler 
always ſearched her, to ſee that ſhe carried no food 
* to her mother: At laſt ſhe was found giving ſuck 
* to her mother with her breaſts. 'This extraordinary 
e piety of the daughter gained the mother's freedom; 


c public charge, while they lived; and the place was 
&* conſecrated ro the goddeſs Piety.“ There is a like 
example in the ® Grecian hiſtory, of a woman who 
by her breaſts nouriſhed Cymon, her aged father, 


who was impriſoned; and ſupported him with her own 
milk. 


—_—— 


— 


Why Plin, Hiſt. Nat. I. 7. c. 36. Valerius Maximus, 
3. 
SECT: 
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SECT. VII. MER ex. 


HE Athenians erected an altar to Miſericordia, 
mercy ; * where was firſt eftabliſhed an hum, 


a place of common refuge to the miferable and unfor- 


tunate : It was not lawful to force any one from thence.” 


When Hercules died, ® his kindred feared ſome miſ- 
chief from thoſe whom he had afflicted; wherefore 
they erected an aſj/:1m, or temple of Mercy at Athens. 


2 Pauſan. in Attic. b Serv. in En. 8. 


SECT. VIII. Cireuence. 


NN memorable occurs concerning the 

goddeſs Clemency, unleſs that there was a tem- 
ple erected to Clementia Cæſaris, The clemency of Caſar,, 
as we read in © Plutarch. . 


— K 


© In vita Cæſaris. 


SECT. X. CnasTirTty. 


: | \WO. temples at Rome were dedicated to Chaſ- 
| tity; the one to Pudicitia Patricia, which ſtood 
in the ox-market ; and the other to Puclicitia Plebeia, 


built by Virginia, the daughter of Aulus: For when 


ſhe, who was born of a Patrician family, “ had mar- 
ried a Plebeian, the noble ladies were mightily incenſed, 
and baniſhed her from their ſacrifices, and would not 
ſuffer her to enter into the temple of Pudicitia, into 
which Senatorian families were only permitted en- 
trance. A quarrel aroſe hereupon among the wo- 


pI 


— 


W» 


Li. I. 10. 


25 men, 
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men, and a great breach was made between them: 
Hereupon Virginia ſtrove by ſome extraordinary ac- 
tion to blot out the diſgrace which ſhe had received; 
and therefore ſhe built a chapel in the long ſtreet where 
ſhe lived, and adorned it with an altar, to which ſhe 
invited the Plebeian matrons, and complaining to them, 
that the ladies of quality had uſed her ſo barbarouſſy: 
] dedicate,” ſays ſhe, this altar to Pudicitia Plebeia; 
ce and I deſire of you that you will as much adore chaſ- 
&« tity, as the men do Honcur; that this altar may be 
&« followed by purer and more chaſte votaries, than 
ce the altar of Pudicitia Patricia, if it be poſſible.” Both 
theſe altars were reverenced almoſt with the ſame : 
Tites ; and no matron but of approved chaſtity, and 

who had been but once married, had leave to ſacrifice 

here. It is beſides ſaid in hiſtory, that the women, 

who were contented with one marriage, were uſually J 
rewarded with * a crown of chaſtity. 


** — —_ „ 


Corona pudicitiæ, Val. Max. I. 2. de Inftitut.. 


ene > A- ow 


SECT. X Travis. 


RUTH, the mother of virtue, d is painted in gar- 
ments as white as ſnow ; her looks are ſerene, 
pleaſant, courteous, chearful, and yet modeſt ;.- ſhe is 
the pledge of all honeſty, the bulwark of honour, 
and the light and joy of human ſociety. 4 She is com- 
monly accounted. the daughter of Time and Saturn; 
becauſe truth is diſcovered in the courſe of time : But 


NEO teigns that ſhe lies hid in-the bottom of a 
well. | 


— 


ä 


v Philoſt. in Heroic, et Amp. Plut. in Queſt. 


SECT. 
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i SECT. XI. M xs. 


; CG OOD ſenſe, or underſtanding (Mens) was made 

I a goddeſs by the Romans, * that they might ob- 
tain a ſound mind, W An altar was built to her in the 
Capitol, by M. ZEmilius. © The Pretor Atilius vowed 
to build a chapel to her : which he performed, when 


he was upon that account created Duumvir. 
f 


16 


L 


Aug. I. 2. c. 21. » Cicero de Nat. Deorum. 2 
Liv. 22* et 73 · 


SECT. XI. CoxcoRp. 


authors, that the goddeſs Concordia had many al- 
tars at ſeveral times dedicated to her; eſpecially, ſhe 
was worſhiped by the ancient Romans. Her image 
held a bowl in her right-hand, and a horn of plenty, 
or a ſceptre, from which fruit ſeemed to ſprout forth, 


joiaed together, and a pomegranate. 


d Liv, lib. 9. Plut. in C. Gracch. Suet, in Tib. © Lil, 
Gyrald. Syntagm. 


Ser. UAH. Rien 


altar, f as Plutarch tells us. At Rome ſhe had a 
moſt magnificent temple in the Forum begun by Clo- 
dius and finiſhed by J. eſpaſran > E which was afterward 
conſumed in a fire under the emperor Commodus. She 


E ſhall find by © the concurrent teſtimony of 


in her left. © The /jymbol of her was two right-hander 


PAX was honoured heretofore at Athens with an 


nnn. 


f Plut in Cimon. *# Plut in Herodot. L 2. 


Q 6 Was 
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was deſcribed in the form of a matron, holding forth 
ears of corn in her hands, and crowned with olives 
and laurel, or ſometimes roſes. Her particular ſym. 
bol was a caduceus, a white ſtaff, borne by ambaſſadors 
when they go to treat of peace. 


SECT. XIV. HEZ ALTE. 


PHE goddeſs Salus was ſo much honoured by the 

Romans, that antiently ſeveral holy days were 
appointed in which they worſhiped her. There was 
a gate at Rome called Porta Salutaris, becauſe it was 
near to the temple of Sa/vs. Her image was the fi- 
gure of a woman ſitting on a throne, and holding a 
bowl in her right-hand. Near her altar ſtood a 
faake twining round it, and lifting up his head toward 
it. The augurium Salutis was heretofore celebrated in 
the ſame place; which was intermitted for ſome time, 
and renewed again by Auguſtus. It was a kind of 
divination, by which they begged leave of the gods 
that the people might pray for peace; as though it 
was unlawful to pray for it before they had leave. A 
day in every year was ſet apart for that purpoſe, upon 
which none of the Roman armies might cithet march 
or engage. 


* Macrob. Saturn. 1. c. 1. ® Dion. I. 27. Aug. Po- 
litian. Miſcel. c. 12. 


SECT. XV. FID ETI r. 


Flaelity, 2 ſays St Auſtin, had her temple and altar, 

and ſacrifices were performed to her. They re- 
preſented her like a venerable matron ſitting upon a 
throne, holding ab white rod in her right-hand, and 
a great horn of plenty in her left. 


In 


Aug. de Civ. Dei. l. 4. c. 18. Y Caduceus. 
1 ; | N SECT. 


al 
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SECT. XVI. Libtary. 


A the Romans were, above all things, careful of 

their liberty, eſpecially after the expulſion of the 
kings, when they ſet themſelves at liberty * ſo they 
built a temple to {berty, among the number of their 


other goddefſes. And Cicero tells us, that Cladius con- 


ſecrated his houſe to her. 


n 


* 


—— 


Lil. Gyrald. 


SECT. XVII. Monrr. 


HE Romans invoked Pecunia as a goddeſr, that 
they might be rich, and worſhiped the god 
Aſculanus, and his fon Argentinus, that they might 
have plenty of braſs and ſilver. They eſteemed A 
culanus the father of Argentinus, becauſe braſs-money 
was uſed before „der. And I wonder,” ® ſays St. 
Auguſtin, that Aurinus was not made a god after 
is Argentinus, becauſe ſilver money was followed by 
gold.“ To this geaddet, Money, O how many apply 
their devotions to this day; what vows do they make, 
and at what altars do they importune, that they may 
fill their coffers! „If you have thoſe gods,” * ſays 
Menander, „if you have ſilver and gold at home, aſk 
© whatever you pleaſe, you have it, the very gods 
* themſelves will be at your ſervice. 


1 — _ 


b Miror autem quod Argentinus non genuit Aurinum, 
quia et aurea pecunia ſubſecuta eſt, Aug. de Civit. Dei, 
|. 4. c. 21. © Hos Deos Aurum et Argentum ſi domt 
habeas, - quicquid voles, roga, tibi omnia aderunt, ipſis 
habebis vel miniſtrantes Deos, Menander ap. Stob. or. 
de laude auri. 


SECT: 
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SECT. XVIII. M 1 RT R. 


ZV curgus erected an image among the Lacede. 
monians, to the god Riſus. The Theſſalonians of 
Hypata every year ſacrificed to him with great jolity, 


_—_— 


. 


Plut. in Lycurgo. 


SECT. XIX. The Goop Genivs.. 


THE god d Bonus Genius, had a temple in the way 

that leads to the mountain Menalus, as ſays 
Pauſanias. And, at the end of the ſupper, they of- 
fered a cup to him filled wich wine and water; which 
was called he grace cup. Some ſay. the cup had more 
water than wine; others ſay the contrary. . 


1 


— 


d Ayabec dec. Ad del, Poculum boni Genii, 


CHAP. I. 
S ECT. I. The Vicss, and Evii. DerTtiEs:. 


i Call thoſe evil deities which oppoſe our happineſs, 


and many times do us miſchief. And firſt, of 


the vices to which temples have been conſecrated. 


SECT. II. E N v v. 


| agar Envy is a goddeſs, appears by the confeſ- 


ſion of Pallas, who owned that ſhe was aſſiſt- 
ed by her to infect a young lady, called Ag/auros, with 
her 


het 
dw 
me 
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her poiſon. Ovid deſcribes the * houſe where ſhe 
dwells, in a very elegant verſe ; and afterward gives a 
moſt beautiful deſcription of ꝰ Envy herſelf. 


b 2 Protinus Invidiæ nigra ſqualentia tabo 
Tedta petit: domus eft in imis vallibus antri 
Aldita, ſole carens, nec ulli pervia vento; 
Triſtis, et ignavi pleniſſima frigorit, et que- 

Igue vacet ſemper, caligine ſemper abundet. Met. I. 2. 
Then ſtraight to Envy's cell ſhe bends her way. 
Which all with putrid gore infected lay; 

Deep in a gloomy. cave's obſcure receſs, 

No beams could e er that horrid manſion bleſs ;. 

No breeze e' er fan'd it; but about it roll'd 

Eternal woes, and ever lazy cold: 

No ſpark ſhone there, but everlaſting gloom 

Impenetrably dark obſcur'd the room. 

d Pallor in ore ſedet, macies in corpore toto, 

Nuſquam re&a acies, livent rubigine dentes, 

Pedtora felle virent, lingua eft ſufſuſa veneno, 

Riſus abeſt, niſi quem viſi movere dolores. 

Nec fruitur ſomno vigilantibus excita curis, 

Sed videt ingratos, intabeſcitque videndo 

Succeſſus hominum e carpitque et carpitur una, 

Suppliciumque ſuum eſt. 
deadly paleneſs in her cheeks was ſeen, 

Her meagre ſkeleton ſcarce cas'd with ſkin ; 

Her looks awry ; and everlaſting ſcoul Ae 

Sits on her brows; her teeth deform'd and foul. 

Her breaſt had gall, more than her breaſt could hold : 

Beneath her tongue black clots of poiſon roll'd: 

No ſmiles e' er ſmooth'd her furrow'd brows, but theſe 

Which riſe from common miſchiefs, plagues, and woes. 

Her eyes mere ſtrangers to the ſweets of ſleep, 

Devouring ſpite for ever waking keep. 

She ſees bleſs'd men with vaſt ſucceſſes crown'd; 

Their joys diſtra& her, and their glories wound: 

She kills abroad, herſelf's conſum'd at home, 

And her own crimes are her perpetual martyrdom. . 


8 „. 
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SECT. III. ConrouatLY and ImpuDtNCE, 


HE vices, Contumely and Impudence, were both 

adored as deities by the * Athenians : And par. 

ticularly it is ſaid, they were repreſented by a par. 
zridge ; which is eſteemed a very impudent bird. 


— 
— — — 


2 Pauſanias in Attic. Cie. de leg. 2. Theophrafty 
de leg. | 


SECT. IV. CarunNr. 


＋ HE ſame people erected an altar to Calumm. 

> Apeller painted her thus: There fits a man 
with great and open ears inviting Ca/umny, with his 
hand held out, to'come to him : And two women, 
Ignorance and Suſpicion, ſtand near him. Calumny breaks 
out in a fury; her countenance is comely and beau- 
tiful ; her eyes ſparkle like fire, and her face is in- 
famed with anger; ſhe holds a lighted torch in her 
teft-hand, and with her right twiſts a young man's 
neck, who holds up his hands in prayer to the gods, 
Before her goes Envy pale and naſty : On her fide are 
Fraud and Conſpiracy : Behind her Gllows Repentance. 


_ clad in mourning, with her cloaths torn; who turns 


her head backward; as if ſhe looked for Truth, who. 


comes ſlowly after. 


— 


Idem apud Diogen. Lucian. lib. de non temere 


credendis calumuiis. 


SECT. 


de! 
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SECT VV. Fx alk 


ed UD was deſcribed with a human face, and 
with a ſerpent's body: la the end of her tail 
. vas a ſcorpion's ſting: She ſwims through the river 
C:cytus, and nothing .appears above water, but her 
head. | : 


—— — 
hm dt 


2 Bocat. in Gen. Deor. 
% 


SECT. VI. DieconD. 


P Arbiter, where he treats of the civil war 
between Pompey and Ce/ar, has given a ® beautiful 
deſcription of the goddeſs Diſcordia. 


— TT 


Intremuere tube, ar ſciſſo Diſcordia crine 
Extulit ad ſuperos Siy giuni caput. Huius in ore 
Concretus ſanguts contuſaque luminal Leun ; 
Stabant erata ſcabra rubig ine dentes ; 

Tabo lingua fluens, obſefſa draconibus ora; 

Atque inter toto laceratam pefore veſiem, 
Sanguineam tremula quatiebat lampada dextra. 
The trumpets ſound, and with a diſmal yell 
Wild Diſcord riſes from the vale of hell: 
From her ſwell'd eyes there ran a briny flood, 
And clotted gore upon her viſage ſtood : 
Around her head ſerpentine elf-locks hung, 
And ſtreams of blood flow'd from her ſable tongue: 


(An emblem of the breaſt en which they lay) 
And brandiſh'd flames her trembling hand obey. 


Her tatter'd cleaths her yellow ſkin betray, 5 | 


SECT. 
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ECELENT EVIL: Fo as, 


URY is deſcribed ſometimes chained, ſometime, WM 1 

raging and revelling, with her chains broke; by T, 

2 Virgil chooſes to deſcribe her bound in chains, 4. \ 
though ® Petronius deſcribes her at liberty, unbound, 


LAY 


* 
—ä— 


* 


Furor impius intus 

Sæva ſedens ſuper arma, et centum vindtus ahenis 

Poſt tergum nodis, fremit borridus ore cruento. Tu. 1. 
Within ſits impious war 

On curſed arms, bound with a thouſand chain, 

And horrid with a bloody mouth, complains, 

b Furor, abruptis, ceu liber, habenis 

Sanguineum late tollit caput; oraque mille 

Vulneribus confofſa cruenta caſſide velat. 

Heret detritus lævæ Mavortius umbo 

Innumerabilibus telis gravis, atque flagranti 

S 2 dextra minax terris incendia portat. 

Diſorder'd rage, from brazen fetters freed, 

Aſcends to earth with an impetuous ſpeed : 

Her wounded face a bloody helmet hides, 

And her left arm a batter'd target guides: 

Red brands of fire, ſupported in her right, 

The impious world with flames and ruin fright. 


SECT. VIII. Fame. 


| <P Auſanias and * Plutarch ſay, that there were tem- 
ples dedicated to Fame. She is finely and 


delicately deſcribed by Virgil, in the fourth book of 
his nerds. 


1 


© Pauſanias in Atticis. 4 Plut. in Camillo. 
Fama malum quo non aliud velocius ullum 
Mobilitate viget, vireſque acquirit eundo. 

Par va metu primo; mox ſeſe attollit in auras, 


Ingrediturque ſolo, et caput inter nubila condit. 
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filam Terra parent, irritata deorum 

Extremam, ut perhibent, Ceo Enceladoque ſororem 
Progenuit, wank celerem et pernicibus alis: 

Monftrum orrendum, ingens, cut quot ſunt corpore Plume. 
Tot vigiles oculi ſubter, mirabile diftu ! 4 

Tot lingue, totidem ora ſonant, tot ſubrigit aures. 

Node volat cæli medio, terreque per umbram, 

Stridens, nec dulci declinat lumina ſomno. 


Luce ſedet cuſſos aut ſummi culmine tet, 


Turribus aut altis, et magnas territat urbes, 

Tam fiftt pravique tenax, quam nuncia veri. 

Fame, the great ill, from ſmall beginnings grows, 

Swift from the firſt, and every moment brings 

New vigour to her flight, new pinions to her wings. 

Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic ſize, 

Her feet on earth, her forehead in the ſkies. 

Enrag'd againſt the gods, revengeful Earth, 

Produc'd ner laſt of the Titanian birth. 

Swift is her walk, more ſwift her winged haſte ; 

A monſtrous phantom, horrible and vaſt : 

As many plumes as raiſe her lofty flight, 

So many piercing eyes enlarge her fight : 

Millions of op'ning mouths to Fame belong, 

And ev'ry mouth is furniſh'd with a tongue. 5 

And round with liſt'ning ears the flying plague is hung. ) 

She fills the peaceful univerſe with cries ; 

No ſlumbers ever cloſe her wakeful eyes: 

By day from lofty tow'rs her head ſhe ſhews, 

And ſpreads thro” trembling courts diſaſtrous news. 

With court-informers, haunts, and royal ſpies, 

Things done relates, not done ſhe feigns, and mingles 
truth with lies. 

Talk is her buſineſs, and her chief delight 

To tell of prodigies, and cauſe affright. 
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SECT. IX. For TUNE. 


HY was Fortune made a goddeſs, ＋ 2 St 4 
guſtin, ſince ſhe comes to the good and the bal 


without any judgement ? She is ſo blind, that without o 
diſtinction ſhe runs to any body; and many times ſie 85 
paſſes by thoſe that admire her, and ſticks to thoſe thy 0 
deſpiſe — : So that ® Fuvenal had reaſon to ſpeak in . 
the manner he does to her. Let the temples that ; 1 
have been conſecrated to her, and the names which f. a 
the has had, are innumerable ; the chief of chem 7 
will point out to you. 45 * 
She was ſtiled Aurea, or Regia Fortuna; and en 1 


image of her ſo ſtiled was uſually kept in the empe. 7 
ror's chamber, and when one died, it was removed to yy 
the palace of his ſucceſſor. 


She was b e de in the capitol under the © title of - 
bona; and in the ha under the title of Mala. . 
Servius Tullius had in his court a chapel dedicated P 
to © Fortuna Barbata: She was called Brevis, or Paru, ee 
in the ſame place. F 
She is called alſo Czca, Blind. Neither is ſhe only, uni 


ſays * Cicero, blind herſelf, but ſhe many times makes Wi ,, 
thoſe blind that enjoy her. 
In ſome inſcriptions ſhe is called © Conſervatrix. 
The prætor ©, Fulvizs Flaccus, in Spain, when the en 
laſt battle was fought with the Celtiberi, vowed 3 al 


» 1 


Aug. de Civit. l. 1. c. 18. 

b Nullum numen abeſt fi fit prudentia : ſed te 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, cæloque locamus. Sat. 20. 

Fortune is never worſhip'd by the wiſe, 

But ſhe, by fools ſet up, uſurps the ſkies. 

© Spart. in Severo. Gyr. Syntagm. 15. © Plin, et Cie. 

©Plut. in Queſt, f De Amicitia. * Ap. Gyr. * I 5 
| chape 
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chapel to * Fortuna Equeſtris, becauſe he in the battle 
commanded the bridles to be taken off the horſes, that 
they might run upon the enemy with the greater force, 
and violence, 9 he got the victory. 

Firs Fortuna, or d Fortis Fortuna, was another of her 
names: and ſhe was worſhiped by thoſe who lived 
without any art or care at all. 

She had a chapel near the temple of Venus, where 
he was called © Maſcula, and 4 Virilis Maſculina. 

She was called © Muliebris, becauſe the mother and 
the wife of Coriolanus ſaved the city of Rome. And 
when her image was conſecrated in their preſence, fit 
ſpoke theſe words twice, “ Ladies you have dedica- 
& ted me as you. ſhould do.” 5 Yet it was not lawful 
for al! matrons to touch this image, but for thoſe only 
who had not been married twice. 

Mammeſa, either from her ſhape, or becauſe ſhe 
ſupplies us with plenty. 

Srrvius Tullus dedicated a temple to Fortuna Obſe- 


m becauſe ſl.e obeys the wiſhes of men. e 
time prince worſhiped her and built her chapels, where 
be was called by theſe following titles: 

Primigenia, h becauſe both the city and the empire 
received their origin from her. 
Privata, or Propria : She had a chapel in the court 
* which that prince uſed ſo familiary, that ſhe was 


thought to go down through a little window into his 
houſe. 

Her temple at Præneſte, * from whence ſhe was 
called Prene//ina, was more famous and notable than 
all the reſt, becauſe very true oracles were utteredthere. 


* 


* 


2 


Vide Livium. I. 41. 42. Þ Conſule cundem Livium, 
. 27. Plutarch. de Fort. Roman. 4 Ovid. Faſtor. 1. 4. 
„Dion. 1 8. * Rite me, Matronæ, dedicaftis. Auguſtin. 
| 4. c. 19. Val. Max. I. 2. c. 8, # Serv. in 4. Eueid, 


ic. . Plutarch. i Ibid, * Liv, I. 52. Sueton in Domit. 
. 5. | 
vel Demitian 


: q\ 
N 
* 
* 

| 1 

1 

1 i 
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Domitian conſecrated a chapel to * Fortuna Rey, 
In antient inſcriptions the is named ® Szata, 

To Virgo Fortuna the little coats of the young 
girls were preſented. 

Laſtly, the was called, 4 Viſcata or Yiſco/a, because 

we are caught by her as birds are caught by bird. lime: 

in which Aale les ſays, Lindneſſes are bird. lime. 


** 


Mart. l. 8. d Apud. Gyrald. © Arnobius 2. adver: 
ſus Gentes. Plutarch. de Quzft; © Beneficia ſunt ii. 
coſa, Seneca de Benefieiis. 


SECT. X. Frvrx. 


Fu (Fever) had her altars and temples in 

the palace. * She was worſhiped that ſhe ſhould 
not hurt: And for the ſame reaſon they worſhiped 
all the other gods and goddeſſes of this kind. 

Fear and Paleneſs were ſuppoſed to be gods 8 and 
worſhiped by Tullus Haſtilius h when in the battle 
between the Romans and the Vejerites it was told him, 
that the Albans had revolted, and the Romans grew a 
Fraid and pale; tor, in this doubtful conjecture, he 
vowed a temple to Palor and Pawor. 

The people of Gadara made Poverty and Art god- 


deſſes, becauſe the jr? whets the wit for the diſcovery 


of the other. 
Neceſſity and Violence had their chapels upon the 4 


cro-Corinihus, but it was a crime to enter into it. 


M. Marcellinus dedicated a chapel to Tempeſſus, 
without the gate of Capena, after he had eſcaped a ſe- 
vere tempeſt in a voyage into the iſland of Sicily. 


— 
” 

. Son 
* 


E Cic. 3. de Nat. et de Leg. 2. 5 Auguſtin, I. 4. c. if, 
> Liv, I. I. i Arian apud Gyr, Syntagm. 4. gel 
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SECT. XI. SiLENCE: 


. 


OTH the Romans and Egyptians worſhiped the 
B gods and goddeſſes of Silence. The Latins parti- 
cularly worſhiped * Angeronia and Tacita, whoſe image 
(they ſay) ſtood upon the altar of the goddeſs Valupia, 
with its mouth tied up and ſealed, ® becauſe they, who 
endure their cares with filence and patience, do by that 
means procure to themſelves the greateſt pleaſure. 

The Egyptians worſhiped Harpocrates, as the god of 
flence, © after the death of Oris. He was the ſon of 
1fs. They offered the firſt-ſruits of the lentils and 
pulſe to him. They confecrated the tree Perſa to 
him, becauſe the leaves of it were ſhaped like a tongue, 
and the fruit like a heart: He was painted naked 
and the figure of the boy, crowned with an Egyptian 
mitre, which ended at the points as it were in two 
buds: He held in his left-hand a horn of plenty, 
whilſt a finger in his right-hand was upon his lip, 
thereby commanding fence. 

And therefore I ſay no more; neither can I better be 

| ſilent, than, when a god commands me to be ſo: 
How vain have I been, and troubleſome to you, Palæo- 
piilus ? Iacknowledge my fault, and ſhall fay no more 
for ſhame 

P. But I muſt not be ſilent; for, deareſt fir, your 
extraordinary civility to me, as well as yourgreat merit, 
commands me at all times to ſpeak and write of you 
with honour, and to expreſs my gratitude as much as 
| can that way,Jif J am not fo able to do it another. 


FT — — — ä 


11 


Macrobius Sat. Plut. in Numa. Plin. 1. 3. 8 Quod qui 
luos angores (unde Angeronia dicta eſt) æquo animo ferunt. 
perveniunt ad maximam voluptatem, . Epiph. 3. contra 


Hereſes, 


i f AN 


SS — — nn — 
AN 
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Referring to the principal Matters contained 
in this Book. 


A 


A eona, or Adeona, a guardian goddeſs to grown per. 
ſons 2 Page 290 
Abſyrtus, torn to pieces by his ſiſter Medea - os 
Achelous, turns himſelf into a ſerpent, then into a bull; 
in which ſhape he is conquered by Hercules 302 
Acheron, one of the infernal rivers +. 248 
Achilles, his birth and education, 329. Invulnerable, 
ſave only in the foot, ibid. Hid by his mother to pre- 
vent his going to Troy, and diſcovered by Ulyfles, ibid. 


kills Hector, and is himſelf killed by Paris 330 
Acidalia, one of the titles of Venus 112 
Aconitum, wolf's-bane, grew firſt out of the vomit of 

Cerberus 300 
Ad con. turned into a deer by Diana, and torn in pieces 

by his own dogs 210 
Adonis, Venus's gallant, killed by a boar, and by Venus 

turned into the flower of Anemone 126 
Adraſiæa, the ſame with Nemeſis, one of the goddeſſes of 
_ Juſtice. 195 
Adſcriptitit Dii, gods of the lower rank and dignity 7 
Facur, one of the iufernal judges | | 262 
LEcaſlor, an oath only uſed by women, as Hercle was uſed 
only by men 311 


A depal 


A 


F 
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EJ:pol, an oath uſed both by men and women P. 312 


Pocon, one of the giants | 265 
Eres, drowns himſelf in the ſea, which from him was 
afterward called the Egean fea 306 
Foie, Jupiter's ſhield, deſeribed 13 
gina, debauched by. Jupiter in the ſhape of fire 15 
ella, one of the Harpyes 271 
A1lus, the god of the winds 16 


A/culapins, his birth, education, and wonderful (kill in 


; phylic, reſtores the dead to life, 317. Jupiter, on Plu- 


to's complaint, ſtrikes him dead with thunder, 318. 
He is worſhiped as a god, ibid. His childten 319 
Aſculanus, one of the gods of wealth 347 
Eſon, the father of Jaſon, when very old an! decrepid, 


reſtored to youth by Medea 305 
ia, the father of Medra and king of Colchis 394 
Fihra, the wife of Atlas | 324 
tneus, one of the titles of Vulcan 157 
Agamemnon, choſen general againſt Troy; at his return 

murdered by his wife Clytemneſtra | \ - - 
Aranipte, and Aganippid:s, common names of the muſes, 

191. Nymphs of Pha@hus 224. 
Agenoria, a'guardian goddeſs to adult perſuns 290 
Agelaſtar, and Agefilaus, names of Pluto 252 
Arlaia, one of the Graces 125 
Arcus, one of the names of Ariftens 207 
Hax, kills himfelf, and his blood is tur net into violets 33 2 
Aius Locutius, a tutelar god to adult perſons 292 
Albiin, a giant killed by Hercules 301 
Alcidet, one of the names of Hercules 29% 
Alcithoe, turned into a bat 70 
Aleme na, deceivded by Jupiter, who transformed himſeit 

into the ſhape of her huſband Amphytrion n 
Alefo, one of the furies 259 
Aletryon, turned into a cock 82 
Ama and Altrix, titles of Jupiter 182 
Almus and Alumnus, titles of Jupiter 2'3 
Alzeus, one of the giants that warre l againſt heaven 265 
Aphens, attempts Diana, but is difappointed 210 
Anaithea's horn, deſcribed " T3, 22 
Amazons, military women, deſeribel, 388. Subdued by 

Hercules and Th: ſeus 5 
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Am bar valia, facrifices offered to Ceres P. 186 
AmBrefra, feſtivals in honour of Bacchus, 68. One of 
the daughters of Atlas 324 
Amica, one of the names of Venus 110 


Ammon, or Hammon, one of the names of Jupiter 13 


Ampbion, builds the walls of Thebes by the muſic of hi 


harp, 328. This fable explained ibid. 
Amphytrite, Neptune's wife 242 
Anadycmene, one of the names of Venus 112 


Andromeda, delivered by Perſeus from a ſea - monſler 313 
Arcilia, holy ſhields kept in the temple of Mars 86 


Argerona, a tutelar goddeſs to adult perſons 291 
Angeronia, one of the goddeſſes of filence 359 
Ariæus, a giant overcome by Hercules 301 
Antcros, one of the names of Cupid 124 
Anteverta, Poftveria, Prorſa, Proſa, or Porrima, a tutelar 

. goddeſs to women in labour f 28 


Antbia, and Argiva, titles of Juno 91 
Anliope, debauched by Jupiter in the ſhape of a ſatyr 1; 
Anubis, an Aigyptian god, with a dog's head 386 
Aonides, the Muſes ſo called | 191 
Abaturia, a title of Venus, 111. Feſtivals ſolemnly kept in 

honour of Bacchus, called alſo Ambroſia and Aſcolia 68 


Aphroditis, one of the names of Venus 112 
Apis, a god worſhiped by the Egyptians under the ſhape 
of an ox, 336. A deſcription of him 339 


Apollo, his image deſcribed, 29. His parentage, 39. 
place of birth, and admirable endowments, 31. Hi 
memorable actions, 32. His ſeveral names, 36. What 


was meant by the fable cf à pollo 41 
Arachne, turned into a ſpider by Minerva 103 
Ares, Mars, ſo called by the Greeks | 79 


Arecpagus, Mars hill fo called, becauſe Mars was there 
tried for inceſt and murder, 80. Capital crimes always 
tried there | ibid. 
Areopagitæ, judges of the greateſt integrity ibid. 
Arethuſa, one of Diana's nymphs courted by Alpheus 225. 
1s turned into a fountain whoſe water mixes with the 


ſtream of the river Alpheus in Sicily ibid. 
FArgiva, one of the names of Juno 3 
Argonauie, Jaſon's companions that went with him to 
fetch the Gulden Fleece _ 304 


Argentinusy 
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Argenlinus, one of the 2 of wealth P. 349 
Argus, ſent by Juno to keep lo, an! is killed by Mercury, 
89, ls turned by Juno into a peacock 99 
Ariadne, in love with Theſeus, and afterward married to 
Bacchus, by whom her crowa was made a conſtellation 
07 
Arion, an admirable muſician, caſt into the ſea, and car - 
ried ſafe to land on the back of a dolphin 
Ariſlæut, one of the rural gods 
Armata, a title of Venus 
Art, worſhiped as a goddeſs 
Aſcalaphus, turned into an owl 
3 games in honour of Bacchus 
arte, a title of Venus 
Afteria, raviſhed and carried away by Jupiter, in the ſhape 
of an eagle 16 
Afterape, one of the daughters of Atlas 324 
3 the princeſs of juſtice 193, 344 
tulanta, and Hippomenet, two unfortunate lovers, their 
hiſtory, 119. Are both turned into lioas 120 
Aihena, one of the names of Minerva 99 
Athamas, murders his own {on Learchus 238 
Alas, tuſtains the heavens on his ſhoulders, 323. His 
parentage, ibid. Is turned into a tone by Perſeus, 324. 
His children, ibid. The meaning of this fable ibid. 
Aireur, kilis and feeds upon his own child 269 
Atropos, one of the Fates 258 
Ah, Attes, or Attines, a favourite of Cybele, emaſcu- 
lates himſelf 176 
Atzs, the fon of Crœ ſus, born dumb, and reſtored to his 
ſneech by a fright ibid. 
Avertius, a lake on the borders of hell I 46 
Averruncus, a tutelar god to adult perſons | 291 
Augeas, his ſtable contains three thouſand oxen, and is 
cleanſed in one day by Hercules 299 
Aviſlupor, one of the titles of Pciapus 206 
durea, or Regia Fortuna, a title of Fortune 35 
Aurora, her deſcription, 133. Her deſcent, 134. Car- 
ries Cephalus and Tithonus into heaven ibid. 
Halolycus, a notorious thief 215 


R 2 B. Baal 
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Naal one of the names of Jupiter P. 10 
Babylon, the walls of it, one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world 40 
Bacchus, his image deſcribed, 57. His birth, 59. Hiz 
ſeveral names, 61. His exploits, 64. The ſevera] 
ſacrifices offered to him, 66. The hiftorical mearir 
of the fable of Bacchus, 70. The moral ſenſe of it 73 
Bacchanalia, feſtivals in honour of Bacchus 69 
Baccbæ, prieſteſſes of Bacchus, 67. Nymphs of Bacchy 
22 
. Balins, one of the horſes of Achilles, his deſcent MN 
Barbata, one of the titles of Venus, 111. One of the 
titles of Fortune 356 


Baſarides, nymphs of Bacchus 21 


Battus, turned by Mercury into a ſtone called Index 7h 
Beel, Beelpheger, Beelzebub, Belzemen, names of Jupiter 19 
Helides, fifty daughters of Danaus, who all except one 
killed their huſbands on the wedding-night, 268. The 
puniſhment they ſuffer for it in hell ibis, 
.Bellerophen, his parentage, 315. His admirable chafliy 


expoſes him to many dangers, 316. Catches Pegaſus, 


and on his back deſtroys the Chimera, for which king 
Jobates gives him his davghter in marriage, ibid. This 
ſucceſs makes him vain and infolent, for which Jupiter 
firikes him with madneſs * * ibid. 
Bellerophon's letters, thoſe which any man carries to his 
own prejudice 316 


Bellerus, king of Corinth, killed by Bellerophon 315] 


Hellica, a pillar before the temple of Bellona, over which 
the herald throws a ſpear when he proclaims war 78 
Bellona, the goddeſs of war, 77. Her dffices th 
Belut, king of Aſſyria, the firſt to whom an idol was ſet 
up, and worſhiped, 3. One of the names of Jupiter 19 


Beneficium, worſhiped by the Ethiopians 292 
Herecynthia, one of the titles of Cybele 171 
Bergion, a giant flain by Hercules 301 


Ziblis, fails in love with her brother Caunus, 50. Pines 
away for grief, dies, aad is turned into a fountain Fl 
Biceps, and Bifrons, two names of Janus 149 


Biformis | 


Biſormis and Bimater, names of Bacchus P. 61 
Bar of Erymanthus, tamed by Hercules 299 


Zelina, a ny mph drowns herſelf, but is afterwards made 
immortal 


4 
Bina, one of the titles of Fortune 336 
Bona Dea, one of the titles of Cybele 173 
Bonus Daemon, or Genius, a title of Priapus 206 
Benus Genius, worſhiped as a god a 
Briareus, one of the grants that warred againſt hezven 
| 265 
| Brevis, or Parva, one of the titles of Fortune 356 
Brimo, and Bubaſlis, names of Hecate or Diana 214 
Briſeus, and Bromius, names of Bacchus 61 
B-itomartis made a goddeſs by Diana 215 
Brontaics, one of the titles of Jupiter 25 
Bruma, one af the names of Bacchus 68 
Brumalia, feſtivals in honour of Bacchus "7 = _ 
Bulona, a deity preſiding over oxen R 228 
Bupenes, one of the names of Bacchus 62 
Ball, of a great ſize tamed by Hercules 299 
Zilla, a golden ornament worn about the necks of the 
Roman youth _ 3 280 
Bunæa, one of the names of Juno 91 
Buſirit, a tyrant that offered human ſacrifices to his fa- 
ther Neptune ſacrificed by Hercules 3ot 


* 8 


Cabiri, or Caberi, pricfts of Cybele 177 | 


Calalinus Fons, the muſes ſpring 315 
Carut, the ſon of Vulcan, 159. Proves a moſt notorious 
robber, and is killed by Hercules 302 
Cadmus, baniſhed, and builds the city of Thebes, 16. 
Iuvents the greateft part of the Greek alphabet; ſows 
the teeth of a dragon in the ground, from whence 
armed men ſpring up ; marries Hermione ; both he and 
ſhe are turned into ſerpents, 18, The meaning of this 


fable ibid, 
Caduceus, Mercury's wand, deſcribed $4 
Ceca, one of the titles of Fortune 356 
beculus, a robber, Vulcan's fon 160 
R z Can, 
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Canis, à woman that turned herſelf into a man P. 2 30 
Calenda: is, Caprotina, Citheronia, Curis, Curitis, 5 Ma 


xia, nam es and titles of Juno I, 92 
Califto, debauched by Jupiter under theſhape of Dias, T5 
turned into a bear, and made a conſtellation "0 
Calliape, one of the muſes 189 
Calumny, „ orſhiped as a goddeſs 352 
Calva, one of the names of Venus 111 


Cambyſes, wounds Apis with his ſword Th 
Camillus, Caſmillus, or Cadmillus, one of the names : 
Mercury 


Camilli aud Camille, all boys and girls under age ſo * 


led ibid. 
| 83 a tutelar goddeſs to infants 239 
Cenephoria, ſacrifices offered to Bacchus 68 
Canes, a name of the furies 259 
Canopus, an Egyptian god, fights with Ignis, a god of 
the Chaldeans, and vanquiſhes him 239 
Cantharus, the name of Silenus's jug 203 
Capitolinut, a title of Jupiter | 19 
Cardua, an houſhold goddeſs 277 


Carmenta, the ſame with Themis, 193, Another, a fa 
mous propheteſs of Rome, and mother of Evander ibid, 


Carna, or Carnea, a tutelar goddeſs to infants 289 
Caſſiope, or Caſſipeia, made a conſtellation 315 
Caſtalidet, the muſes ſo called 191 


Caſtor and Pollux, twins, their birth, 309. Their actions, 
310. Share immortality between them, ibid. Are 


made the conſtellation Gemini | 311 
Cacius, a tutelar god to adult perſons 292 
Celæno, one of the 8 of Atlas 324 
Celeno, one of the Harpyes 271 
Celeſlial Gods, thoſe of the higheſt dignity 8 
Celeſtial Nymphs, their offices 223 
Centaurs, half men and balf horſes, 270. Overcome by 
Theſeus 307 
Centipeda, one f the titles of Jupiter 23 
Cefhalus, carried by Aurora into heaven, 134. Marries 
Procris, and kills her unawares ibid. 
Ceraunius, one of tie titles of Jupiter 20 
Cerberus, a dog with three heads, 249, Conquered and 
brought up irom bell by Hercules 500 
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Ceres, her image deſcribed, 178. The uleſul arts ſhe 
taught men, 180. Sacritices to her honour P. 184. 


Chalcea, feſtivals in honour of Vulcan 4 157 
Charities, the three Graces 125 
Charybdis, a ravenous woman turned into a gulph, 243 
The meaning of this fable g ibid. 
Charon, the ferry man of hell, a deſcription of him, 247. 
His office 24 8 


Challity, worſhiped as a goddeſs 


345 
Chimera, a ſtrange monſter deſcribed, 292. Killed by 


Bellerophon, 273 and 316. Meaning of the fable of 


the Chimera. ibid, 
Cline, her deſcent, 215. Contemns Diana's beauty, and 
is therefore thot through the tongue 216 
Cloris, married to Zephyrus 219 


Chiron, a Centaur, is excellently {killed in phyſic, 318. 
Teaches this art to Mſculapius; is appointed tutor to 
Achilles, and inſtructs Hercules in aftronomy, ibid, 
wounded by one of Hercules's arrows, and made the 
conſtellation Sagittarius ibid. 

Circe, a very famous ſotcereſs, baniſhed for poiſoning her 
huſband, 49. Falls in love with Glaucus, and turns 


ber rival Scylla inte a ſea monſter, ibid. Turus the com- 


panions of Ulyſſes into beaſts, and reſtores them again to 
their former ſhapes, ibid. The meaning of this fable, ib. 


Citherides, or Citheriadet, the Muſes ſo called 191 
Claviger, one of the titles of Janus 150 
Clemency, worſhiped as a goddeſs 345 
Clio, one of the Muſes 189 
Clatho, one of the Fates 258 
Clowns of Lycia, turned into frogs by Latona 132 
Cluciana, one of the names of Venus 111 
Cluſius, one of the names of Janus 152 
Clytemneflra, kills her huſband Agamemnon, and is killed 

by her ſon Oreſtes 312 
Clytie, turned into a ſun flower 35 
Clytorts, de flowered by Jupiter in the ſhape of an ant 15 
Cocytus, one of the infernal rivers 249 
Collina, the goddeſs of the hills 228 
Colsfſus of Rhodes, one of the ſeven wonders of the world 

deſcribed 45 


Compitalitii, Compitalitia, or Compitalia, games in honour 


of the Lares, or houſehold- gods 280 
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Complices Dii, louſchold- gods P. 278 
Concord, worſhiped as a goddeſs | 240 
Cenſentes Da, ſuperior gods, 6. Houſehold- gods 278 


Con ſer vater, one of the titles of Jupiter 4 


Conſer vatrix, one of the titles of Fortune 35 
Conſxalia, games ſolemnized to the honour of Neptune 


27 
Conſus, one of the names of Neptune, 233. Alſo a tine 
lar goddeſs to adult perſons 291 
Ceontumely, worſhiped as a goddeſs 352 


Coronis, one of the daughters of Atlas 424 
Cortina, the ſame with the Tripos i in the temple of Apel 


at Delphos | 39 
Corybanter, prieſts of Cybele 177 
Crenia, feſtivals in "ring of Saturn | 143 
 Cynia, a tutelar goddeſs to infants ' 28388 


Cupid, his deſcent, 123. Two different Cupids men- 
tioned by the poets, ibid. His PT power 124 
8 prieſts ot Cybele 77 
Cr/tos, one of the ay of Jupiter 49 
Oele, a deſcription of her image, 170. Her 2 
171. Her ſacrifices, 176. Her prieſts — 777 
Cyclops, the ſervants of Vulcan, 158. Deſtroy'd by A- 
pollo 32 
Cyilenius or Cyllius, one of the names of Mercury 56 


Cyntliut, one of the titles of Apollo 36 
Cypariſſus, a very beautiful youth turned into a cypreſs- 
tree 32, 201 
Cris. Cypria, Cypregenia, Cytheris, and Cytherea, names 
of Venus 111 
Cyrus's palace, one of the ſeven wonders of the world 46 


D 


Dedalus, 2 famous artificer, an. account of his inventions, 
50. Is ſnhut up in a e but flies out of it with 


ertificial wings ibid, 
Demon Bonus, one of the names of Bacchus 62 
Danae, corrupted by Jupiter, in the form of a golden ſhow» 
er, 14, 314. Afterward married to Pilumnus ibid, 


| Danaides, fifty daughters of Danaus, puniſhed in hell for 


killing tlie:r huſbands on the wedding-mght 268 
| Dapone, 
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Daphne, turned into a laurel P. 34 
Dea Syria, one of the titles of Venus 111 
Death, a goddeſs, her deſcription 1 
Decima, one of the Fates 258 


Daanira, the wife of Hercules, occaſions his death $03 
Delis, Delphicus, Deiphinius, Didymus, names of Apollo 37 
Delos, at firſt a woman, then a floating iſland, afterward 
a fixed one called alfo Ortygia | 130 
Devcalion, king of Theflaly, reſtores the race of mankind 
deftroyed by a deluge, 322. The meaning of this 
fible 323 
Deverra, a tutelar goddeſs to breeding women 286 
Diana, her image deſcribed, 209. The ſ. ame with the 
moon, 210. Her names and offices, 241. Her temple 
at Epheſus, one of the ſeven wonders of the world, 45, 
One of the nuptial godde ſſes, OY A tutelar goddeſs 


to women in labour 287 
Dana Tuurica, a goddets to bon men and women were 
offered in ſæertfice 312 
Ditvnna, one of the names of Diana 215 
Dieſpiter, one of the names of Jupiter 22 
Diu M. jorum Gentiam, the ſpperior deities 7 
Dii Minorum Genlium, the ſubordinate Geit es ”, 297 
Di: Indigetes aud Aiſcrip/itu, gods that once were men 
- 7, 294 

Dind mene and Dindyme, names of Cybele 172 
Bionedesga tyrant of 'Chrace, iubdued by Hercules, ayd 
given for food to his Horſes 200 
Dionyſius, Dionyſus, and Ditoyramlus, namcs cf Bacchus 
62 

Dianyſſa, feſtivals in honour of Bacchus 69 
Diræ, a na me of the Funes 259 
Dis, one of the names of Pluto 251 
Diſcerd, worſhiped as a godcels | 353 
Dodona's grow, deſeribed | 20 
Dodor us, a name of Jupiter 19 
Dolius, a name of Mercury 57 
Domiducus and Domitius, naptial gods 284 
Domina or Deſpoina, one of the titles of Proſerpine 254 
Doris, a ſca nymph. 234 
Dreams, by what ways they are conveyed to men 262 
Druids, pricits among the Gauls 224 
Dryades, nympbs of the woods 223 


R- 5 E Echo 


E 
Echo, debauched by Pan, 199. Pines away for love of 
Narciſſus, and her bones turned into ſtones P. 216 
Educa, or Eduſa, a tutelar goddeſs to infants 289 
Egeria, one of the titles of Juno, 92. A tutelar goddeft 
to women in labour 28) 
Eledtra, one of the daughters of Atlas 224 
Elicius a name of Jupiter 20 
Eleus, Eleleut, Eleutherios, names of Bacchus 63, 64 
Eloidles, apmphe of Bacchus 224 
Eleuſinia, one of the names of Ceres, 184, Majora, ſacri - 
fices to Ceres; Minora, to Proſerpina ibid. 
Elyfan ſields, defcribed 275 
Empuſz, Gorgons, a deſcription of them 272 
Endymion, a gallant to Luna 213 
Envy, worſhiped as a goddeſs 350 
Enyalins, one of titles of Mars 81 
Ephialtes, one of the giants that warred againſt heaven 26; 
Epilenea, ſacrifices offered to Bacchus 67 
Epiſtrephia, a name of Venus LL 114 
£Equeſiris, one of the titles of Fortune 157 
Erato, one of the Muſes 189 
Ergatis, one of the names of Minerva 102 


Erichthonivs, Erichtheus, or Erichthanicus, the ſon of Vul- 


can, and the inve»tor of chariots 


137 
Eriſfebibon, puniſhed with perpetual hunger, ſo that be de- 


vours his own fleſh . 184 
Erinnys, a common name to the Furies 259 | 
Eros, one of the names of Cupid | 124 

 Erycina, a name of Venus 111 


Eteocles and Polynicet, brothers that hated and killed each 
other, 274. They were prt on the fame funeral pile to 

be burnt, and the flame divides 275 
Evibus, Evan, and Euchius, names of Bacchus 62, 63 


Eumenides, a name of the Furies 259 
Zupbreſyne, one of the Graces 125 
Europa, carried away by Jupiter in the ſhape of a bull 16 
Eurya'e, one of the Gorgons 271 
Euterfe or Ewterpia, one of the Muſes 189 
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Fabariæ calendæ, the firſt day of June P. 289 
Fabulinus, a tutelar goddeſs to infants ibid. 
Faith, worſhiped as a goddeſs 343 
Fame, worſhiped as a goddeſs 354 
Faſcelis, a title of Diana Taurica 313 
Faſcinum, one of the names of Priapus 206 
Fates, a deſeription of the three, 257. Their ſeparate 
names and offices 258 
Fauns, the ſame as ſatyrs, rural gods | 204 
Faunus, or Fatuellus, the hnſband of Fauna or Fatuella, 
both were ſkilled in prophecy 205 
Fauna and Fatua, names of Cybele 173 
Fear, worſhiped as a goddeſs | 358 
Fever, worlhiped as a goddeſs ibid, 
Februus, one of the names of Pluto 252 
Februa, ſacrifices of purgation, 92, 252. One of the 
nuptial goddeſſes 286 
Februalts, Februata, Februa, Februla, and Fluonia, names 
and titles of Juno : 93 
Ferculus, one of the houſehold gods 277 
Feretrius, a name of Jupiter 20 
Feronia, a goddeſs of the woods 229 
Ferula, the walking ſtaff of Silenus | 203 
Feſonia, a tutelar goddeſs to adult perſons 290 
Fidelity, worſhiped as a goddeſs 348 


Flamen Pumonalis, a prieſt that only ſerves Pomona 22 
Flora, the goddeſs of flowers, deſcribed, 219. One of 


the goddeſſes of corn 229 
Flora les, or Floralia, feaſts in honour of Flora 219 
Florida, one of the titles of Juno 91 
Flu viales, nymphs of the rivers 224 
Fornax, one of the goddeſſes of corn 230 
Fortune, worſhiped as a goddeſs 356 
Fos: Fortuna. or Fortis Fortuna, a name of Fortune 357 
Fraud, worſhiped as a goddeſo | 353 
Fulgens and Fulninator, names of Jupiter 20, 25 
Funeral deities 293 


Furies, a defcription of the three, 259. Their names 
and office s, ibid. What is meant by this fable 250 
Rury, worſhiped as a * ſs 
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G 
j 
; Galant lis, turned into a wealcl P. 301 
q * *Galax/a, the milky+way in the heavens ; why ſo called 
| | 52, 296 
Galli, the prieſtsof Cybele, their mad behaviour, 191. The 
reaſon of their name, t75. Their offices 177 
Canymede, carried from mount Ida to heaven by Jupiter in 
the ſhape of an eagle 5 16 
Gates, in the palace of Somnus, through which falſe and 
true viſions come to mankind 362 
Gemini, one of the conſtellations in heaven, the ſame with 
Caftor and Pollux 311 
Genitor, one of the names of Jupiter 21 


Genji, the guardian angels of men, 281. Sometimes the 
ſame with the Lares; and with the Demons, ibid. 
Their images, 282. Sacrifices offered to them, ibid. 


The ir offices 283 
Genial day, the birth day; Genial bed, the marriage - bed; 
Cenial liſe, a life of ſenſuality and pleaſure 281 
Geryon, a monſter with three bodics, 270. Overcome by 
Hercules | 3c9 
Giants, their deſcent, 263. Endeavour to depoſe Jupiter, 
but are deſtroyed by him 264 
Glaucopis, one of the titles of Minerva 103 
Glaucus a fiſherman made a ſea- od 238 
. Gneſſis, one of the names of Ariadn 305 
Golden age, Ceſcribed 149 
Golden Fleece, a deſcription of it 304 
Gorgons, the names and deſcription of them 271 
"Graces, three filters, their deſcent, 125. A deſcription of 
them | ibid. 
Erace · cup, filled with wine and water, and drank off to 
_ _ the Bonus Genius | 350 
Gradivus, one of the titles of Mars 89 
Gragus, and Grapſiot, names of Jupiter 24 
Greek Letters, by whom invented. 17 

< H 
| Hades, one of the names of Pluto 261 
Heres Martia, a tutelar goddeſs to adult perſons 291 


Haicyone, one of the daughters pf Atlas 324 
1 N Hamadryaatsy 


TIE 3 | 37 


Hamadryades, nymphs of the woods P. 223 
Harpocrates, the god of ſilence : 359 
Harpyes, their names, and a deſcription of them 271 
Health, worſhiped as a goddeſs | 348 
Hele, the goddeſs of youth, her birth, 88. For an un- 

lucky fall ſhe is turned out of her office | ibid. 
Hecate, why Diana is fo called by this name 211, 213 


Helena, the moſt beautiful virgin in the world, rung away . 


with Paris, 1:2. After bis death marrics his brother 
Deiphobus, ibid. She betrays him to Menelaus ibid, 


Helicon, the Muſes mount 315 
Heliconidet, or Heliconiades, the Muſes ſo called 190 
Hell, deſcribed 245 
Helle, drowned in that ſca which from her is huce called 

the Helle ſpont 304 
Hell:/pontiacus, one of the titles of Priapus 206 
Heraia, ſacrifices offered to Juno 1 
Hercules, his birth, 295. His names, 296. His labours, 

297. His death | 303. 
Hercule, Hercle, Hercules, an oath taken only by men, 

whereas women uſed the oath Zcaflor 311 
Hermæ, ſtatues of Mercury ſet up for the direction of paſ- 

ſeugers and travellers 55 
Heirmaphroditus, and Sa/macis, maze into one perſon, cal- 

led an Hermaphrodite | 55 
Hermathene, images uſed among the Romans 57 
Hermes, one of the names of Mercury 6 


Hermione, a tutelar deity, 81. The daughter of Met 

laus, promiſed to Oreftes, but married to Pyrrhus 312 
Hefione, the daughter of king Laomed on, delivered from 

a ſea- monſter by Hercules 302 
Heſper, Heſperugo, the evening ftar 326 
Heſperus, the brother of Atlas, turned into a ſtar ibid, 
Heſperides, the three daughters of Heſperus, in whoſe 


garden golden apples grew, guarded by a dragon, 


which Hercules kills, and takes away the fruit, 300, 


26 

Hind, with brazen feet and golden horns, is 
caught by Hefeules 299 
Hippius and Hippodromus, names of Neptune 233 
Hippocampi, ſea-horſes that drew Neptuce's chariot, de- 
ſeribed : ibid. 
Hippocrene, the Muſes fountain 315 


Hippocrenides, 
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Hippocrenides, the Muſes ſo called | P. 171 


Hippolytus, the ſon of Pheſcus, his exemplary chaſtity, 


308, Is killed by a fall from his chariot, and reſtoreg 
to life by Æſculapius | 309 
Hippolyte queen of the Ams zons, married to Theſeus 308 
Hippomenes and Alalanta two lovers, their misfortunes, 
119. Are both turned into lions 120 
Hippona, a goddeſs preſiding over horſes and ſtables 228 


Hlipfonus, the firſt name of Bellerophon 315 
Hippotades, one of the names of olus | 164 
Hipfiphile, queen of Lemnos, has twins by Jaſon zog 
Hircus, the reputed father of Orion 334 
Homegynus, a name of Jupiter 21 
Honorius, a tutclar god to adult perſons 202 
Henour, worſhiped as a god 342 
Hope, found at the bottom of Pandora's box, 1538, 320, 

344. Worſhiped as a goddeſs 343 
Hoploſmia, one of the titles of Juno 93 


Hoploſmius, a title of Jupiter 8 
Hora, or Horta, a tutelar goddeſs to adult perſons 290 


Horæ, their deſcent and offices | 44 
Horten ſis, one of the titles of Venus 112 
Horus, one of the names of the Sun 44 
#oflilina, one of the goddeſſes of corn 230 


Hours, their deſcent, and how they are employed 44 
Hyacinthus, killed by Apollo with a quoit 33 
Hyades, ſeven of: Atlas's daughters, 324. Why they were 

called by this name = mob 
Hyas, the fon of Atlas, devoured by a lion 325 
Hydra, à monfirous ſerpent killed by Hercules 298 
Hygiæa, or Sanitas, the daughter of Eſculapius 3˙9 


Hylas, a great favourite of Hercules 302 

Hymeneus, the god of marriage 123 
2 

Tacchus, one of the names of Bacchus 63 

Juni, a place at Rome where uſurers met 149 

anitor, one of the titles of Janus 150 

Janthe the wife of Iphis 338 


Janus, his image deſcribed, 148. His names and ac- 
tione, ibid. In all ſacrifices, pray ers are firſt offered 
to 
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to him, 15 t. His temple open in time of war, but 
ſhut in time of peace, 152. The meaning of the fa- 


ble of Janus, 154. A tutelar god to new- born in- 


fants P. 288 
Jaſo, the daughter of Eſeulapius 


1 
Jaſon, his birth, 303. Makes an expedition to fetch the 


Golden Fleece, 304. Debauches the queen of Lemnos, 


and gains the Fleece by the aſſiſtance of Medea, whom 
he therefore marries, ibid. But afterward hates and 
forſakes her, and marries Creuſa 305 
karus, flies with artificial wings, but the ſun melts them, 


ſo that he falls into the ſea, and is drowned 50 
Ileu Mater, one of the names of Cybele 174 
Idæi Datiyli, prieſts of Cybele 178 
Ilalia, one of the names of Venus 112 
Idolatry, whence it had its riſe, 2. In what place it was 

firlt exerciſed 3; 
Idolater, who was the firſt ibid. 
Inperator, a name of Jupiter 31 
Inpudence, worſhiped as a goddeſs 352 
Hachis, a name of lo or Ifis 337 
Incubus, and [nuvs, names of Pan 197 
Indigetes Dis, gods of an inferior rank and dignity 7 
Ino, a ſea goddeſs, 238. A nuptial goddeſs 285 
Intercidona, a tutelar goddeſs to breeding women. 286 
Interduca, one of the titles of Juno 92 


Io, Jupiter's intrigue with her, 88. She is turned into a 
cow, 81. After her death, worfhiped by the Egyp- 


tians and called Iſis 90, 336 
folaus, an old man reſtored to his youth again 299 
Joe, Hercules falls in love with her 303 
Ipbiclut, the ſon of Amphitryo and Alcmena 295 
[pbigenia, is carried to be ſacrificed to Diana Taurica, but 

is ſpared and made her prieſteſs 313 
bit, a beautiſul virgin, turned into a man, and marries 

lanthe 348 
Tris, the ſervant of Juno, her parentage and offices, 87. 

Never ſent but to promote ſtrife and diſſention 88 
lringes, the daughter of Pan 199 
Hie, a goddeſs worſhiped by the Egyptians 90, 336 
Judges of hell, their names and characters 262 
Juga, one of the titles of Juno- 83 


Jugatinus, 
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Fugatinus, one of the nuptial gods P. 29; 
Juno, viclated by Jupiter, in the ſhape of a crow, 1,, 
Her image deſcribed; her birth and parentage, 86. 
Her children, and diſpoſition, 88. Her ſeveral names, 


91. The ſignification of the fable of Juno 95 
Juno Inferna, a name of Proſerpine 254 
Juno Lucina, a tutelar goddeſs to women in labour 237 
Juno Perfedia, or Adulta, a nuptial goddeſs 284 
Funones, the guardian a»gels of women 96 
Funonius, one of the titles of Janus 150 


Jupiter, many of them, and of different parentage, 12, 
The molt famous the ſon of Saturn; where born, and 
by whom educated, ibid. A deſcription of his image, 
10. His wars with the giants, 13. His ſhameful de- 
'baucherics, 14. Nis fevcral names, 18. His ſtatue 
at Olympia, one of the ſeven wonders of the world, 45, 
Tae figuification of the fable of Jupiter 20 
Jupiter Secundus, a name of Neptune” 


222 
. G Fa . 
Jupiler Tertius, Infernus, Stygius, names of Pluto ibid. 


Jupiter Perfedus, or Adultus, a nuptial god 284 
Juſtice, worſhiped as a goddeſs 374 
Juventus, or Juventus, à tutelar goddeſs to youtks 290 


Lion, kills lis ſiſter, attempts to raviſh Juno, and begets 


the centaurs. His puniſhment in hell. 207 
IL. 

Labyrinth, made by Dædalus 50 
Lacheſis, one of the fates 258 
Lacinia, a title of Juno 9; 
La8ura, or LaQucinia, one of the-poddeiles of corn 229 
Lamiæ, Gorgons, a deſeription of them 271 
Laomedon, king of Troy, breaks the promiſe he had made 
to Hercules, where fore Hercules dettroys Troy 30 
Lapis, or Lapideus; a title of Jupiter 21 
Larter, domeſtic gods, their deſcent, 279. Worſhiped 
in the roads and ſtreets 230 
Lararia; places where the Lares were worſhiped ibid. 
Lateranus, one of the houſehold-· gods 284 
Latialis, a title of Jupiter 21 


Latium, and Latini, Italy, and Ttalians ſo called 149 
Latona, Jupiter falls in love with her, 129. Has 4 
| 5 Hos all 
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and Diana by him, 130. Puniſhes Niobe, for her pride, 
131. Turns the clowns of Lycia into frogs P. 132 

Laverna, the goddeſs of thieves . 

Lautia, a name for preſents made to trangers 

Learchus, killed by his father Athamas 

Leda, abuſed by Jupiter, in the ſhape of a ſwan, 15, 
zog. The children ſhe had by him 310 

Ln oniades, nymphs of the meadows and fields 224 

Lenæus, one of the names of Bacchus, 63. The month 
of January ſo called | 

Lille, à river of hell, deſcribed 

Lirana, a tutelar coddeſy to new-born infants 

Leucuſia, one of the Syrens 

L-ucothea, the ſame with Ino 238, 285 

Leucothoe, turned into a tree, bearing frankincenſe 34 

Liber, and Liber Pater, names of Bacchus 

Libera, one of the names of Proſerpine 254 

Lileriy, worſhiped as a goddeſs 349 

Lllitina, the goddeſs of funerals; and alſo a name for 

the grave itſelf 

Libuinarit, officers that 217 the dead 

Ligæa, one of the Syrens 

Linnades, nymphs of the lakes and ponds 

Linigcra, a title of Iſis 

Lie, by ſome accounted a fourth fury 

Lucetive, one of the titles of Jupiter 

Lucifer, the mornicg-ſtar 

Lucia, a title of Funo 

Lucina, a name of Juno, 93. And of Diana 

Luna, the ſame with Diana, 211. Why Diana was cal- 
led by this name | 212 

Lupercus, one of the names of Pan 197 

Luperci, the priells of Pan ibid. 

Lujercalia, ſacrifiecs in honour of Pan ibid, 

Lyzus, one of the names of Bacchus 4 

Ly:aon, king of Arcadia turned into a wolf by Jupiter, 
tor his monſtrous impiety 14 

Lyceus, a name of Bacchus, 64, And/o 197 

Lycian Clowns, turned into frogeby Latona 132 

Lycurgus, cuts off his own legs 7 70 

L13%5, the father of-Iphis 337 

. Dlenades, 
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Menades, female P of Bacchus P. 61 
Machaon, the fon of ÆEſculapius 319 
Maia, one of the daughters of Atlas 324 


Mala, one of the titles of Fortune 356 
Mammoſa, a title of Ceres, 181. And of Fortune 257 
Manageneta, a tutelar goddeſs to women in labour 291 


| Manes, the ſame with Genin 28, 
Manturna, one of the nuptial goddeſſes 285 
Maſcula, one of the titles of Fortune 350 
Matura, one of the goddeſſes of eorn 229 
Matuta, one of the nuptial goddeſſes 285 
Marina, a name of Venus 112 
Marine nymphs, 224+ Marine gods 231 


Mars, his image deicribed, 26. His deſcent, 78. Hiz 
ſcveral names, 79. His adultery with Venus, 81. The 
ftory of his ſon Tereus, 83. Sactifices offered to 


bim | 85 
Marſyas, challenges Apollo in muſic, is overcome by him - 
and turned into a river | 9 
Mur tius, a title of Jupiter 22 


Mavers, one of the names of Mars | T 
Mauſoleus, his tomb, one of the ſeven wonders of the 
-would, deſcribed | | 


46 
Medea, a ſorcereſs, the wife of Jaſon, her exploits 305 


Medetrina, a tutelar goddeſs to adult perſons 290 
Meditrinalia, facrifices offered to her ibid. 
Meduſa, debauched by Neptune, and her hair changed in- 
to ſnakes, 101. One of the Gorgons, 271. Her head 
fixed on Minerva's ſhield g6 
Megæra, one of the furies | 259 
Mehercules, Mehercule, an oath uſed only by men g1i1 


Melanis, Melenis, Meretrix, names of Venus 112, 113 


Meleager, his adventures 216 
Mel, Nymphs of the fields 224 
Mecliicerta, made a ſca-god | 238 
Me ius, one of the names of Hercules 300 
Me lona, the goddeſs of honey 230 
Melpomene, one of the Muſes 189 


Memnon, killed by Achilles in a due}, 135. The place 


where 
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where he fell is turned into a fountain, and his body 
into à bird, ibid. His ſtatue utters mulical ſounds ibid. 


Memuonian birds, deſcribed ibid. 
Mena, one of the nuptial goddeſſes 286 
Mentha, Pluto's miſtreſs, turned into mint 256 
Mercury, his image deſcribed, 51. His parentage, of- 

fices, and qualities, 32. His actions. 55 
Mercy, worſhiped as a goddeſs 343 


Merope, one of the daughters of Atlas, 324. married to 


Siſyphus 325 
Metra, Meflra, or Meſtre, the daughter of Eriſichthon, 
one that could transform herſelf into any ſhape 236 
Metroa, ſacrifices offered to Cybele 172 
Midas, gives an unjuſt ſentence againſt Apollo, for which 
his ears are turned into the ears of an aſs, 35, His 


covetouſneſs proves his ruin 65 
Migonitis, one of the names of Venus 113 
Milly Way, in the heavens, how made 52, 296 
Mimaliones, female attendants on Bacchus 61 


Minerva, her birth, 98. A deſcription of her image, 96 
Why crowned, with olive, 97. Her contention with 
Neptune, about naming Athens, ibid, Her ſeveral 
names, 99. The meaning of the fable of Minerva 104 

Minos, one of the infernal judges 262 

Minotaur, deſcribed, 49. Overcome by Theſeus 306 

Minuſcularii Dit, gods of an inferior rank aud dignity 7 

Minutii Dit, gods of the loweſt order and rank 8. 


Mirth, worſhiped as a goddeſs 350 
Miſcellanti Di, gods of the loweſt rauk and degree 8 
Mithra, one of the names of the ſun 44 
Momus, ce nſures the actions of all the gods 166 
Moneta, one ot the titles of Juno 94 
Money, worſhiped as a goddeſs 349 
Meſes, thought to de the fame with Bacchus 70 
Morpheus, the ſervant, of Somnus, he brings to people their 

dreams | 262 
Mort, the goddeſs of death, deſcribed 261 
Mcrta, one of the fates 258 
Mulciber, or Mulcifer, a name of Vulcan 156 


Murcia, one of tue names cf Venus, 113. A tutelar 
goddeſs to adult perſons - 290 
Muſcarins,. 
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Meſcarius, one of the titles of Jupiter P. 22 
Muſes, their birth and character, 187. Their names, 188 

Their number 191 
Muſica, one of the titles of Minerva 103 
Mutenus, one of the nuptial gods 285 
Myrmidones, men made from ants, by Jupiter 263 
Myrrha, commits abomination with her father, aud i; 
- turued into a tree 115 

N 

Naiades, or Naides, prieſteſſes of Bacchus, 67 Nymphe 

of the fountains 224 
Napez, nymphs of the groves and vallies - ibid. 
Narciſſus, falls in love with his own picture, 227. Pines 

away, and is turned into a daffodil 223 
Naſcio, or Natio, a tutelar goddeſs to infants 28 
Nebrodes, one of the names of Bacchus 71 
Neceſſity, worſhiped as a goddeſs 358 


Nemæan Lion, killed by Hercules | 298 
Neme/7s, one of the goddeſſes of juſtice, 195. Violated 
by Jupiter, in the ſhape of a gooſe ibid. 
Neptune, his image deſcribed, 231. His deſcent, 23 
His remarkable actions, 233, His children 235 


Nereus, a ſea-god, 224. A famous prophet 238 
Nereides, or Nerina, ſea-nymphs 224, 238 
Nerio, or Nerione, the wife of Mars 79 
Meſſus, the centaur, killed by Hercules 10 
Nicepharut, one of the titles of Jupiter 22 
Ni&ymene, for committing inceſt with her father turned 
into an owl 115 
Night, worſhiped as a goddeſs 217 
Nimrod, the fame with Bacchus "0 


Ninus, king of Aſlyria, the firſt idolater 
Niobe, ruined by her pride and ſelf conceit, 130. I 
ſtupified with grief for the loſs of all her children, and 


turned into a ſtone 131 
Niſzus, one of the names of Bacchus - 64 
Niſus, turned into a ſparrow-hawk 142 
Nixii Du, tutelar gods to women in labour 288 
Nodoſus, or Nedol us, one of the gods of corn 229 


Num ius, à name of Apollo, zo, 38. And of Aiiftzus 207 
Nena, 
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Nenay one of the fates P. 258 
Novenfilis Dui, gods brought to Rome by the Sabines 8 
Nox, the molt ancient of all the deities 

Nuligene, the centaurs fo called 

Numeria, a tutelar goddeſs to adult perſons 

Nundina, a tutelar goddeſs to infants 

Nuptialis, one of the titles of Juno 

Midtilius, one of the names of Bacchus 

Nymphagetes, one of the names of Neptune 

Nymphs, celeftial, terreſtrial, and marine. 


Oo 


Obſeguent, one of the titles of Fortune 357 
Cccator, the god of harrowing 229 
0ccanus, one of the ſea gods 238 
0ceanitides, or Oceaniæ, lea nymphs 224 
0cypetz, one of the harpyes 271 
Cedipus, Kills his father, marries his mother, falls diſtract- 
ed, and tears out his own eyes 
Oiympius, a name of Jupiter 8 
0mphale, queen of Lydia, makes Hercules ſpin 
O pertus, one of the names of Pluto 7 
Opertum, the place where Cybele's ſacrifices called Oper- 
tanea, were offered up | ibid. 
Obiſer, one of the titles of Apollo 31 
Opigena, one of the titles of Juno 
bit, one of the names of Diana, 214. A tutelar god- 
deſs to new- born infants 288 
Opitulus, or Opitulator, a name of Jupiter 23 
Obe, one of the names of Cybele 172 
Orbona, a tutelar goddeſs to adult perſons 291 
Orcus, & name of Pluto 252 
Oreades, and Oreftiades, nymphs of the hills 224 
Orefles, kills his mother Clytemneſtra, and her gallant 
A gifthus, 312. And afterward Pyrrhus, for marrying 
his ſweet-heart Hermione | ibid. 
Orgia, feaſts of Bacchus, 69. Sacrifices to Cybele 175 
Crion, his ſtrange birth, 334. Killed for his arrogance 
by a ſcorpion, and made a conſtellation ibid. 
Orpheus, his parentage, his amaziug ſkill in muſic, 327 
Whereby he overcomes the Syrens, 240. Ard brings 
Aa Eurydice, 
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Eurydice, his wife, from hell, but loſes her again 
327. Reſolves never more to marry, for which he ;. 
torn in picces, ibid. His harp made a conſtellation 
328. The meaning of t, is fable P. 241, 326 
Ortygia, the iſland Delos called by that name 130 
Ofcilla, ſmall images of Bace hus, hung on trees while hig 
feftivals were ſolemnizing 69 
Oſcophoria, ſacrifices to Bacchus > Pas 67 
iris, king of the Argives, his parentage, 335 Quits 
his kingdom, and travels into Egypt, where he mat ies 
Io, ibid. Killed by his brother Typhon, ibid. The 
ſame with Apis and Serapis, and alſo thought tobe the 


fun | 336 
Ofilago, a tutelar goddeſs to infants 289 
Othus, one of the giants that warred againft heaven 26 
Ouragus, a name of Pluto | 252 
P 

PAM, one of the names of Apollo 38 
Pactolus, a river whoſe ſand is golden 66 
Palemon, one of the ſea-gods, 238. The ſame with 
Melicerta ibid, 
Paleneſs, Pallor, worſhiped as a god 358 
Pallet, the goddeſs of ſhepherds 218 
Palilia, or Porila, (acrifices offered to Pales ibid. 


Pallas the ſame with Minerva 99 
Palladium, an image of Minerva that fell from heaven 

ibid. 
Pallantiat, one of the names of Aurora 134 
Pan, the ehief of the rural gods, 196. His deſcent, 197, 


The deſcription of his image, ibid. The meaning of | 


the fable of Pan, 198. His actions and inventions 199 
Panick Fears, what they are, and whence ſo called 199 


Pandora, the firſt woman, faſhioned by Vulcan, 157. He 
box, and the miſchiefs that came from thence on man- 


| kind | 158, 310 
Pantheon, its deſcription [ 
Paphie, a title of Venus 113 


Parce, why the Fates ſo called 257 
Paris, his deſcent and birth, 120. Determines who is 
the moſt beautiful of Juno, Minerva, and at" 

| uns 
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yuns away with Helena, who was betrothed to Menelaus 
122. This occaſions the war between the Greeks and 
Trojans, which concludes with the deſtruction of Troy, 


in which Paris is killed by PhiloQetes „5 bp 
Parnaſſides, the muſes ſo called 190 
Parthencs, or Parthenia, one of the titles of Juno, 94. 
And of Minerva 101 


Parthenope, one of the Syrens 740 
Parcunda, or Percunda, one of the nuptial goddeſſes 285 
Poſiphae, falls in love with a bull, and brings forth a 


Minotaur, 49. The meaning of this fable 50 
Paſſbea, one of the names of Cybele 172 
Paſitheo, one of the daughters of Atlas 324 
Patelina, one of the goddeſſes of corn 230 
Patellarii Dii, gods of the loweſt order and rank 8 
Patulcius, or Patulaciut, one of the names of Janus 152 
Paventia, a tutelar goddeſs to infants 289 
Pavor, worſhiped as a god 358 


Prate, worſhiped as a goddeſs 1 
Prgaſus, the muſe's horſe, his birth and deſcription, 315. 
Is caught and rode upon by Bellerophon, 3:16. 1s 


placed in heaven among the ſtars f ibid. 
Pegaſides, the muſes ſo called 191 
Prlias, ſends Jaſon to fetch the golden fl:ece, 303. Is 
pulled to pieces by his daughters 5 305 
P:llonia, a tutelar goddeſs to adult perſons 291 


P:nates, houſehold gods, 297%. Three ranks and degrees 
of them, 278. Penates, ſometimes ſimply taken for an 


houſe, 279. Deſcription of their images ibid. 
P:n:lope, the wife of Ulyſſes, a moſt remarkable example 
of chaſtity 333 
Pentheus, torn 1n pieces by his mother and ſiſters 70 
Pereda, a title of Juno 94 
Perſa, a tree dedicated to Harpocrates 359 


Perſaut, his deſcent, 313. Receives great preſents from 
the gods, 314 Delivers Andromeda from the ſea-mon- 
ſer, and marries her; conquers the Gorgons, ſtrikes 
of Meduſa's head, and turns Atlas into a rock ; he, 
Andromeda, and his mother Caſſiopeia are made con- 
ſtellations is 

Periclimenus, one that could transform himſelf into any 
ſhape, 236. Killed by Hercules in the ſhape of a fly ib. 

Peſſinuntia 
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Pgſfinuntiu, a goddeſs whoſe image was only a ſllapeleſ 
ſtone, 114. One of the names of Cybele P. 175 

Phedra, ſolicits her ſon Hippolitus to wickedneſs, but a 
vain 08 

Phaeton, the ſon of Sol, obtains leave to drive the 1 
of the Sun for one day, 47. Overthrows it, and thereby 
ſets on fire the heaven and the earth, 48. Is by jun. 
ter ſtruck with thunder into the river Po, ibid. Hi; 
ſiſters turned into popler trees, ibid. The meaning of 


this fable. | 49 
Phalli, images ſet up in bpm of Bacchus 7 
Phaltus, one of the names of Priapus 206 
Phallica, feaſts in honour of Bacehus ZN 75 
Phaneus, one of the names of Apollo 37 
Philammon, the ſon of Aopllo, a famous muſician 215 


Phebus, a names of Apollo 49 

Phlegethon,” or Puriphlegethon, one of the infernal * 
the ſtreams of which are fire 

Phlegyas, burns the temple of Apollo, and is id 


_. puniſhed for it in hell 267 
Pbilumnus, one of the gods of corn „ 
Phorcus, or Phorcys, one of Neptun's ſons 235 
Pphoſoborut, the morning tar . 326 
Picumnus, a rural god F 229 
Pierides, or Pierie, the Muſes ſo called” „ 
Piety, worſhiped.as a goddeſs | 34 
Pilumnus, a tutelar god of breeding women 280 
Pirithous, the intimate friend of * torn to pieces bj 
Cerberus | | 307 
Piftor, one of the names of | = 23 
Pleiades, ſeven of Atlas's daughters, 324- Why they werd 
called by this name 425 
Pleione, the wife of Atlas wy 32 
Plenauris, one of the daughters of Atlas ilid 


Pluto, the king of hell, deſcribed, 2 50. Steals away Proj 


ſerpine ,251, 254. His ſeveral names, 251, His al 


ice and power - 
Plutus, the god of riches, deſeribed 23 
Pluvius, one of the names of Jupiter 2 
Podalirius, the ſon of ZEſculapius 31 
Pena, accounted a deity by the Athiopians | 291 


tion 


Polluxe and Caſtor, twins, their birth, 309, Their ac 
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tions, 310. They ſhare immortality between them, 
and are made the conſtellation Gemini P. 311 
Polyhymnia, Polymnia, or Polymneia, one of the Muſes 189 
Polymces and Eteocles, two brothers who killed each other, 
274. An inftance of their irreconcileable hatred 275 
Polyphemus, the ſon of Neptune, a great robber 160 
Polyxena, at her marriage with Achilles cauſes him to be 
killed, and is ſacriſiced to appeaſe his ghoſt 330 
Pomona, the goddeſs of fruit, married to Vertumnus 221 


Populona, or Populonia, a title of Juno 94 
Porta Libitina, a gate of Rome, through which dead bodies 
were carried to be burnt 293 
Porthemus, or Portitor, a name of Charon | 2 
Portumnus, one of the ſea- gods, the ſame with Palæmon 238 
Poſeidon, one of the names of Neptune 232 
Potamides, nymphs of the rivers 224. 
Potina, a tutelar goddeſs to infants 289 
Poverty, worſhiped as a goddeſs 358 
Predator, a name of Jupiter 1 
Preneflina, a title of Fortune 357 
Praſtites, the ſame with Genii 28 
Priapus, the god of the gardens, his birth and deformity, 
205, One of the nuptial gods | 285 


Primigenta, Privata, and Propria, names of Fortune 357 
Procris, married to Cephalus, 134. Killed by him by an 
Accident ibid. 
Prometheus, makes a man of clay, and animates kim with 
fire ſtolen from heaven, 158, 320. Jupiter puniſhes 
him for his theft, 321. Freed from his puniſhment 
by Hercules, 322. The meaning of this fable ibid. 
Pronuba, a title of Juno =" os 
Propetides, the firſt proſtitutes turned into Stones 116 
Propylza, one of the names of Hecate or Diana 213 
Froſa, Prorſa, Porrima, Poſtverta, or Anteverta, a tutelar 
goddeſs to women in labour 287 
Proſerpine, one of the Goddeſſes of corn, 229. Her De- 
ſcent, 254. How carried away by Pluto, ibid. Is 
ſought for by her mother Ceres, 255. Who obtains 
from Jupiter that Proſerpine ſhall be ſix months with 
Pluto, and the other fix with her in the heavens, 256. 
The meaning of this fable | ibid. 
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Proteus, the ſon of Neptune, one that could transform 
himſelf into any ſhape P. 255 

Putatitii Dii, gods of an inferior rank and order 

Pygmalion, falls in love with an ivory ſtatue, which, when 


turned into a woman, he marries 116 
Pylades, the intimate friend of Oreſtes 312 
Pylotis, one of the titles of Minerva log | 
Pyramids of Egypt, one of the ſeven wonders of the world 

2 6 
Pyramus and Thiſbe, unfortunate lovers, their ſtory — 
Pyrrha, the wife of Deucalion | 322 


Pyrrhus, killed by Oreſtes, for marrying Hermione 41, 
Pythius, a name of Apollo 39 


Pytho, one of the daughters of Atlas 324 


Q 


Juadrifrons, a name ſometimes given to Janus, 149, 150 


Dues, a tutelar goddeſs to adult perſons 290 
Duietus, one of the names of Pluto 252 | 
Luirinus, a title of Jupiter, 24. And of Mars do 
R 
Rationes I. ibitinæ, an account of the dead, not unlike our 
weekly bills, or bills of mortality 293 
Rectus, a title of Bacchus 64 
Redux, one of the titles of Fortune 358 
Regina, a title of Juno : 1 
Regnator and Rex, titles of of Jupiter 241 
Rhadamanthus, one of the inferaal judges 262 | 
Rhamnufia, the ſame with Nemeſis, ene of the goddeſſes 
of juſtice 193 
Rhea, one of the names of Cybele 172 
- Ridens, one of the names of Venus 112 
Robigus, one of the gods of corn, to whom feſtivals were 
celebrated called Robigalia 229 
Rumina, a tutelar goddeſs to infants 289 
Runcina, the goddeſs of weeding 229 
Rural Gods and Goddeſſes - 196 


Rujiua, one of the rural deities „ 228 
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$abazia, myſterious rites of Proſerpine P. 254 
$4lacia, one of Neptune's wifes 232 
Sali, prieſts of Mars 81 
Saliſubſulus, one of the titles of Mars ibid 
Sa/moneus, imitates Jupiter's thunder, for which he under- 
goes a ſevere puniſhment in hell 267 
Sa/us, health worſhiped as a goddeſs 348 
Sanitas, or Hygiæa, the daughter of Æſculapius 219 
Sator, and Sarritor, rural gods 22 


Satyrs, prieſts of Bacchus, 67. A deſcription of them 204 
Saturn, his image deſcribed, 138. His family and actions, 
ibid. Devours all his male children, 139. Taken priſon- 
er by Titan, but ſet at liberty by Jupiter, ibid. Depoſ- 
ed by Jupiter, flies into Italy, and reduces the wild peo- 
ple to civil ſociety, 140. His names, 141. Sacrifice; 
offered to him, 143. The hiſtorical meaning of the 
fable of Saturn, 144. The philoſophical meaning of 


it 147 
Saturnalia, feſtivals in honour of Saturn 143 
Seoteia, a title of Venus | 113 


Seylla, the daughter of Phorcus, courted by Glaucus, and 
turned by Circe her rival, into a monſter, 49, 242. 
Throws herſelf into the ſea and becomes a rock ibid 

Seylla, the daughter of Niſus, ruins her countryſby cutting 
off her father's purple lock of hair, and is turned into a 


lark 242 
S:yllg and Charybdis, the meaning of that fable 243 
Securis, why the ſpear was ſo named 80 
ela, or Segetia, one of the goddeſſes of corn 229 
Felecti Dii, the ſupreme gods | 6 
Semele, beloved by Jupiter, 59. Through her own ambition 

1s deſtroyed by his embraces 60 
Semones Dit, gods of the loweſt order and rank 8 
Senſe, or Mens, worſhipped as a goddeſs 347 
Sentia, a tutelar goddeſs to youths *\ 291 


| 9 
Serapis, or Sorapis, and Egyptian god, the ſame with 
Apis, 336. Where, and in what manner worſhiped 


338 
8 2 Silence, 


| 
| 
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Silence, the gods and goddeſſes of it worſhiped by the Ro. 


mans P. 307 
Sileni, Prieſts of Bacchus . 67 
Silenus, the companion of Bacchus, deſcribed 202 


Sirens, ſea monſters, a deſcription of them, 239. Over. | 


come by Orpheus, and turned into ſtones, 240. The 


explication of this fable of the Sirens 241 
Siſyphus, how puniſhed in hell for his robberies 268 
Sleep, worſhiped as a God 261 
Socigena, one of the titles of Juno 95 
Fol, a name of Apollo, 36. And of the Sun 43 
Solviz ona, one of the names of Diana 287 
Somnus, the god of ſleep, deſcribed 261 
Sofpita, one of the titles of Juno 95 


Soter or Servator, a title of Jupiter 24 
Sphinx, a monſter that tore many in pieces for failing to 
explain her riddle, 273. Oedipus reſolves it, and ſhe 


deſtroys herſelf ib. 
Spolia Opima, thoſe ſpoils, which in battle, one general 
takes from another 20 


Stabilitor, and Stator, names of Jupiter 23, 24 
Stata, or Statua Mater, a tutelar goddeſsto adult perſons 291 


Staia, one of the titles of Fortune 358 
Statanus, or Statilinus, a tutelar goddeſs to infants 289 
Steclia, turned into evet or newt 184 


Stercutus, Stercutius, Sterculius, or Sterguilinus, a rural god 
who taught how to improve ground by dunging 229 


Stercutius, one of the names of Saturn 142 
Stheno, one cf the Gorgans 271 
Sthenobea, endeavpurs to entice Bellerophon to adultery, 

but is rejected, and therefore kills kerſelf 316 


Stimula and Strenua, tutelar goddeſſes to adult perſons 290 
Stymphalides, birds that feed on human fleſh, deſtroyed by 


Hercules 299 
Styx, one of the infernal rivers | 248 
Suada, one of the nuptial goddeſſes 284 
Sucule, the daughters of Atlas, called alſo Hyades 325 
Summanus, a name of Pluto 252 


Sun, lus deſcent, and names, 43. His actions, 44. His 
children 


44, 47 
 Sylvanus, one of the gods of the woods 201 
Syntheſis, a clock worn only by a gentleman 144 


Syrins, 
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tyrinx, a Nymph, courted by Pan, 199. But flies from 


"him, and is turned into a bundle of reeds P. 200 
6; of 
Txita, one of the goddeſſes of filence 359 
Tantalus, kills and dreſſes his on ſon Pelops 268 
His puniſhment for it in hell, 269. The meaning of this 
fable 270 
Tauricepe, or T auriformis, a name of Bacchus 62 
Taygete, one of the daughters of Atlas 324 
ſellbines, prieſts of Cybele 177 
Telgonus, the ſon of Ulyſſes by Circe 322 
ſelmachus, the ſon of Ulyſſes by Penelope 333 
Tikthuſa, the mother of Iphis | 337 


ſenbeſlat, worſhiped as a goddeſs 

ereus, marries Progne, and falls in love with her ſiſter 
Philomela, 83. Debauches her and cuts out her tongue, 
ibid, She informs Progne of this villainy by needle- 
work, 84. To revenge this injury they dreſs Itys, and 
his father Terews feeds on him for ſupper, Ibid. Progne 
hereupon becomes a ſparrow, Philomela a nightingale, 
Tereus a hoopoe, and Itys a pheaſant 85 

ſergemina, a title of Diana 1 

Terminus, one of the rural Gods, 208. A defcription of 
his image, ibid. His ſacriſices called Terminalia 209 


Terp/ichore, one of the muſes 189 
erreſtrial Gods and Goddeſſes, their names 138 
4 how Nymphs 223 
Thalia, one of the graces, 125, One of the muſes 189 
Theodamas, killed by Hercules 302 
Theſeus, his parentage 306. He and his friends Pirithous 

go down to hell, 307. His other adventures 308 
I/mophoria, ſacrifices offered to Ceres 185 
Lie and Pyramus, unfortunate lovers, their ſtory 116 
Lader, Bacchus's companions, 61. His nymphs 224 


hat, king of Taurica Cherſoneſus, appoints Iphigenia 

| priciteſs of human ſacrifices, and is afterward killed 313 

Ihyzneus, a name of Bacchus 

lirefias, loſes his fight, and is made amends for that loſs, 
by receiving the gift of prophecy 101 


Tilt 
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Tifiphone, one of the Furies P. 25 
tans, make war on Jupiter, and are ſubdued 26M 

Titanus, the chief of the Titans ibid a 


Tithonus, marries Aurora, obtains immortality, but proyd 


ing extremely weak and decrepid, is turned into 4 
oraſhopper * 136 
Tityus, one of the giants that waried againſt heaven 266 
Tonans and Tonitrualis, names of Jupiter 20 
Trieterica, ſacrifices to Bacchus (* 
Triformis, a title of Diana | 2110 
Trioculus, or T riopbthalmos, a name of Jupiter ; 
T riptolemus, educated by Ceres in an extraordinary mand 
ner, 182. Sent by her to teach men huſbandry 183 
T ripos, in Apollo's temple 39 
Triton, Neptune's ſon, deſcribed 237 
Tritonia, one of the names of Minerva 10C6 
Triumphus, a name of Bacchus 
Trivia, one of the names of Hecate or Diana * 
Troy, The walls of it built by the muſic of Apoll 
harp, 32. The city taken and pillaged;by Hercules, zo 
Deſtroyed hy the Grecians þ 7 
Truth, worſhiped as a geddeſs f 
Tutelina, or. Tutulina, one of the goddeſſes of corn 


230 
T zche, one of the daughters of Atlas 0 = 
T yndaris, a name of Helena | : 310 
Tyndaridæ, the children of Tyndarus did 
9 king of Laconia, the huſband of Leda zo 


T yphoeus, or 7% phon, one of the giants that warred againſt 


1 


Pacuna, a tutelar goddeſs to adult perſons 290 
Fagitarus, or Vaticanus, a tutelar God to infants 288 
VFVullonia, the goddeſs of the vallies 21h 
Vejovit, Vejupiter, Vedius, names given to Jupiter 25 
Venilia, one of Neptune's wives 233 
Venus, her image deſcribed, 167. Her deſcent, 109. And 

marriage, 110. Her ſeveral names, ibid. Her action 


deſſes, 284. An explanation of the fable of Venus 12! 


27 


22 
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15. Her companions 123. One of the nuptial god: 


ih 
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Y:r;ilie, ſeven of Atlas's daughters, called Pleiades 325 


Perticordia, a title of Venus 114 
ſertumnus courts and obtains Pomona 221. Can trans- 

form himſelf into any ſhape ibid. 235 
Vici Dit, gods of the loweſt rank and order 8 
Vaſper, Feſperugo, the evening: ſtar 326 


Vila the Elder, the oldeſt of the goddeſſes, a deſcriptien 
of her image, 167. She 1s the ſame with the earth 168 
Vela the Younger, the ſame with fire, 168. Explanation 


of the fable of Veſta 169 
Vee, why round tables were ſo called 168 
Veſal fire, how preſerved perpetually by the Romans 169 
Vibilia, a tutelar goddeis to adult perſons 290 
Viret firſt planted by Bacchus, and the art of pruning 
them firſt taught by an aſs 65 
Violenee,, worſhiped as a goddeſs . 359 
Virginenſet, and Viriplaca, nuptial goddeſſes 28 
Virginia, danghter of Aulus, dedicates an altar to Pudi- 
citia Plebeia 346 
Virgo, one of the titles of Fortune 358 
Virilis, one of the titles of Fortune 357 


Virtue, worſhiped as a goddeſs 342 
Viſcata, or Viſceſa, one of the names of Fortune 358 
Vitula, a tutelar goddeſs to adult perſons 291 
Ulyſes, his deſcent, his marriage with Penelope, and his 
various adventures - 331 
Underſtanding, worſhiped as a goddeſs 347 
Unxia, one of the titles of Juno 9 
Volumnus and Volumna, tutelar deities to adult perſons 292 


Velupia, a tutelar goddeſs to adult perſons 291 
Voluſia, one of the goddeſſes of corn 229 
Urania, one of the Muſes 190 
Urgus, a name of Pluto 252 


Vulcan, a deſcription of him, 156. His birth, Fi he 
and employment, ibid. Courts Minerva, but is reje&- 
ed; marries Venus, who is falſe to his bed, 82, 156, 
Makes the firſt woman, who is called Pandora, 157, 
His ſervants, 158. His children, 159. The ſignifi- 
cation of the fable of Vulcan | 162 

Vulcania, feaſts celebrated in honour of Vulcan 


Zagreus, one of the names of Bacchus 
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Walls of Babylon, one of the wonders of the world P. 4 
Wonders of the world, ſeven particularly fo called 


Wiſe men of Greece, their names and characters Fe 
X 

Xanthus, one of the horſes of Achilles, his deſcent 2) 

Aenia, a name for preſents made to ftrangers 2 
Z 
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Zephyrus, his deſcent 20 
Zeus, one of the names of Jupiter 
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